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Houſe of Commons, 


From the Year 1667 to the Year 1694. 


Monday, December 3, 1677. 


The Houſe met, when Mr Secretary Coventry delivered the 
following Meſſage from his Majeſty, which was read by the 


Speaker : 
. Charlss'R. ; 


& I S Majeſty, having given notice by his Proclamation, 


that he intended the Houſes ſhould be adjourned till the 


fourth of April *, 


hath now, for weighty Conſiderations, 


thought fit to meet with both Houſes ſooner; and therefore 
his Pleaſure is, that this Houſe be adjourned to the fifteenth day 


of January next. 


The Houſe adjourned accordingly. 


* Before the meeting appointed 
for the zd of December, his Ma- 
jeſty's Proclamation was iſſued, 
ſignifying “ that he expected not 
the Members attendance, but that 


thoſe of them about town ſhould 


adjourn themſelves till the fourth of 


April, 1678. Theſe words that 


the Houſe may adjourn themſelves” 
were very well received by thoſe 
of the Commons who imagined 
themſelves thereby reſtored to their 
right, after Mr Seymour's invaſion : 
When, in reverſal of this, (he pro- 
bably deſiring to retain a juriſdic- 
tion that he had twice uſurped, 


Vor. V. 


and to add this flower to the 
Crown, of his own planting) Mr 
Secretary Cwentry delivered a writ- 
ten meſſage from his Majeſty, on 
the zd ot December, of a contrary 
effect, though not of the ſame 
validity with the Proclamation, 
Viz. © That the Houſes ſbould be 
,adjuurned only to the 15th of Ja- 
nuary 1677;” which as ſoon as 
read, Mr Seymour would not give 
leave to a worthy Member, olfer- 
ing, to ſpeak; but abruptly, now 
the third time, of his own au- 
thority, adjourned them without 
putting the Queſtion; though Sir Jobn 
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Tueſday, Jan. 15. 


"The Houſe being met, his Majeſty ſent the 2 
by Mr Secretary Coventry, which was read by the Speaker : 
« Charles R. 

« His Majeſty hath matters of very great importance to com- 
municate to both Houſes, in order to the ſatisfaction of their 
late Addreſſes, for the preſervation of Flanders. But it ſo hap- 
pening that matters are not yet ſo ripe, as within a few days they 
will be, therefore his Majefty's Pleaſure is, that this Houſe be 
immediately adjourned till Monday, the 28th of this inſtant _ 


January. | | 
Several Members proffered to ſpeak, but the Speaker would not 
ſuffer them, but adjourned the Houle, 


Monday, January 28. 


The Houſe met, when his Majeſty in his Speech, which was 
after wards read by the Speaker, ſignified, That he had made 
ſuch Alliances with Holland, as were for the preſervation of 
Flanders, and which with due aſſiſtance could not fail of that 
end: Acknowledged, that he had uſed all poſſible means, by a 
mediation, to have procured an honourable and ſafe Peace fox 


Finch, for once doing ſo, (3 Charles) 


was accuſed of High Treaſon. This 


only can be ſaid perhaps in his ex- 
cuſe, That, whereas that in 3 Charles 
was a Parliament legally conſtitu- 
ted, Mr Seymour did here do as a 
Sheriff that diſperſes a riotous aſ- 
ſembly. In this manner they were 
kicked from Adjournment to Ad- 
journment, as from one ſtair down 
to another; and when they were 
at the bottom, kicked up again, 
Having no mind yet to go out of 
doors. Marvell. 
One reaſon for this Adjourn- 
ment was, to know if the Spa- 
niards would comply with a de- 
mand that the King had made of 
Ofend, and Portmaben, for the ac- 
commodation ot his ſhips and 
troops, and which Mr Godoſphia was 
in this interval ſolliciting at Bruſ- 


ls: And another is given by the 


Lord Treaſurer [Danby] in a Let- 
ter to Mr Montagu [ Ambaſſador 
at Paris] dated January 17, Vis. 
« To ſee if any expedient. for the 
Peace could be found out in that 
time.“ Ralph, | 
It appears however from Sir Vil- 
liam Temple, that the true reaſon of 
this Adjournment was to have time 
to receive the news of a league with 
Holland, which was ſigned January 
16, but being properly defenſive, to 
prevent the King of France from 
purſuing his Conqueſts in the Ne- 
therlands, it was very far from an- 
ſwering the deſires of the Parlia- 
ment. The King believed, never- 
theleſs, that this league would be 
capable to impoſe upon them; and 
therefore deterred their. meeting 


to receive the news of its con- 
cluſion. Rapin, 


Cluiſten- 
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Chriſtendom ; knowing how preferable-ſuch a Peace would 
have been to any War; eſpecially to this Kingdom, which 
could not but be ſenſible of the vaſt benefits it had received by 
Peace, whilft its nejghbours were ſuch ſufferers by the War: 
\ Declared, That ſince a Peace by fair means was no longer to 
be hoped for, it ſhould not be his fault, if it was not ob- 
tained by force; and that he had recalled his Troops from 
France : Intiniated, that, though the Dutch ſhould do their parts, 
ninety capital ſhips would be neceſſary, and thirty or forty . 
thouſand land-forces with their dependences : Conſented to have. 
the money given for theſe ſervices appropriated as ſtrictly as 
could be deſired: Made a merit of forwarding the new ſhips, (which 
he faid had coſt above 100,900 J. more than the Act allowed 
and of repairing the old: In doing which, and furniſhing them 
with Stores and Ordnance, he alledged, that he had expended 
a great deal more than the 200,000 J. that he had been by you 
enabled to borrow on the Exciſe : Mentioned the expence he 
had been at in reducing a rebellion in Virginia, and carrying on 
a new War with Algiers : Touched on his engagement to the 
Prince of Orange, for his niece's portion“; and ſignified that 
he ſhould not be able to maintain his conſtant neceſſary efta- 
bliſhment, unleſs the new impoſition upon Wines, Cc. were 
continued to him: Put the Commons in mind (though not by 
particular Addreſs) of their promiſes: Said he had done all he 
could to remove all forts of jealouſies; that by marrying his 
niece to the Prince of Orange, he had given full aſſurances that 
he ſhould never ſuffer his intereſts to be ruined, if he could 
be aſſiſted, as he ought, to preſerve them, and that he expected 
a plentiful Supply, ſuitable to ſuch great occaſions, whereon de- 
pended not only the Honour, but, tor ought he knew, the Being 
of the Engliſh nation, which would not be faved by finding 
faults afterwards, but might be prevented by avoiding the chief 
fault of doing weakly and by halves what could be only hoped 


from a vigorous and thorough Proſecution of what they 
undertook.” ] | 


'# The Prince of Orange arrived in 


| | whole Kingdom. Wherever the 
England October 9, 1677. On the f 


th, the match between his High- 
naſe arid Lady Mary, the Duke of 
York's daughter, was declared at 
the Committee, on the morrow to 
the Council, which was, upon that 
- occaſion, extraordinarily aſſembled, 
and in the next Gazette to the 


news ſpread, joy accompanied it. 
It was looked upon as a delive- 
rance from the French, and no man, 
at that time, dreaded any other 
Slavery. Ralph, 

It was celebrated Nowember th? 
fourth, the Prince's birth day 


The Prince's Portion was 40,000 {, 
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[Debate.] 


Mr Piercy Goring.] Moves for a ſhort day for con- | 


fideration of the King's Speech. 


Sir Robert Holt. Moves for to- morrow for the con- 


ſideration of it. 


Lord Obrion.] The nation is ſo much concerned in 


what his Majeſty has been pleaſed to communicate to 


us in his Speech, that I would have you preſently fall . 
upon the conſideration of it, and, e it is — 


night, I would loſe no time. 


Some ſaid aloud < What! the 3 Poſt * 5, 


Sir William Eg) That no affected delay may 


appear, I would have the Clerks give out copies of the 
King's Speech to the Members, that they may come 
tully informed how to ſpeak to it. 

Sir Edmund Fennings.] 1 would have nothing elſe 
to intervene. 


Sir Themas Lee.] I look upon it as the ſame reaſon 


for conſidering it to-morrow as to-day, in regard to 


the delay, for the Clerks cannct, in ſo ſhort a time, 
give out Copies to Gentlemen. Therefore L move for 
Thurſday for conſideration of the King's Speech, that 
we may not do to-morrow what we may have cauſe to 


repent of the next day, to ſatisfy without doors, as well 


as Within, to give the people ſatisfaction. 

Col. Birch.) This is the greateſt buſineſs the King has 
mentioned to us in his Speech, that has been in my 
time. He that does this great thing with moſt fore- 
thought, may poſſibly prove the belt bowl, and will 
run to the mark, when out of your hand. The thing 


is long, and as yet no way conſidered by us; and 1 


am not at all concerned © for the going away of the 
poſt this night.” That we may do it ſeriouſly, as it 
ought to be, I move Thurſday For conſideration of the 
King's Speech. 


Mr 
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Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Our proceeding in this great 
matter is the expectation of all Europe. If we ſhow 
not promptneſs to aſſiſt the King in what we have 
adviſed him to in this Houſe, *twill be a great preju- 
dice to the honour of the nation. Haſte will be of 
great conſequence to the Confederates, now almoſt down, 
and towns would be ſoon delivered up in Flanders, but 
for their hopes that the Parliament will aſſiſt the King 
to ſupport them. The putting off the conſideration of 
chis great affair for three days will ſeem ſtrange, when 
a conquering Prince is marching, who conſiders neither 
holidays nor work-days. The things the King has 
communicated to you, in his Speech, are' what you have 
formerly deſired, viz. a league offenſive and defenſive 
for the preſervation of Flanders. Therefore I move for a 
preſent conſideration of the King's Speech. 
Sir Thomas Meres.] In regard to the matrers being ſo 


_ emergent, Sc. I move to conſider it to-morrow, and 


even then not to make more haſte than good ſpeed. 
Reſelued, Nem. con. That the King's Speech be taken into 


conſideration to-morrow. 


Mr Sacbeverell.] I was unwilling to give interruption 
to this buſineſs, as long as I ſee the way before me, 
and now we have done the King right, *tis time to right 
ourſelves upon you, Mr Speaker. 1 was preſent when 
you adjourned the Houſe twice *, and you would not 
ſuffer any gentleman to ſpeak. _ Becauſe I would re- 
duce things ro a certainty, and leave no umbrage be- 
twixt the King and us, of his Majeſty's power of ad- 
Journing us, I will ſtare the caſe betwixt the Houſe and 
you, Mr Speaker. It ſeems you will undertake to be 
bigger than the Houſe, and, contrary 'to four known 
rights of the Houſe, will undertake to violate them 
upon your own authority. I have drawn up the heads of 
them, and | offer them, not as an impeachment, but a 
charge, and I offer them to be read, the ſubſtance whereof 
is, That it is the ſtanding Order and undoubted right , 


See Vol,. IV. towards the end. 
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of the Houſe, that the Houſe be nat adjourned by the 
Speaker, but by conſent of the Houſe, and nat by t 
Speaker only.” And © that when any gentleman ſtands 
up to ſpeak, the perſon is not to be ſilenced, unleſs 
the Houſe over-rule him.“ But you, Mr Speaker, con- 
trary to your duty, after ſeveral Members ſtood up 
to ſpeak, would not ſuffer them to go on, and, though 
you acknowledged the right of Adjournment to be in 
the Houſe, yet you hindered the Houſe from proceed- 
Ing in their Debates. | | | 
Sir John Er] If I thought that the Crown was 
eſe Adjournments, and had a right 
to command it, and the only buſineſs was chaſtiſing the 
Speaker for not doing his duty, I ſhould be for maintain- 
ing my right as much as any man. But if there be a Meſ- 
ſage from the King, ſent by one of the Secretaries, to 
adjourn, or the King ſends for the Houſe by the Black 


Rod, and ſignifies his pleaſure of Adjournment, it is 


the undoubted right of the King, and you are, accordin 

to his pleaſure ſignified, to adjourn immediately, Mr 
Sacheverell ſtood up to ſpeak, and you obeyed the King's 
Order, and the Houſe univerſally called out * Adjourn, 
Adjourn,” and *twas done accordingly. Though *tis 
the undoubted right of every Member to ſpeak, yet 


if the univerſal cry be to adjourn, you do it every 


day, till to-morrow eight o'Clock,”” though Gentlemen 
ſtand up to ſpeak. | 

Sir Robert Carr.] It has been the general ſenſe of 
the Houſe to-day, that' no interruption be given to the 
conſideration of the King's Speech. I move that a 
time may be taken for the conſideration of this mat- 
ter of adjourning the Houſe by the Speaker, &c. and 
I believe the Speaker will ſubmit to the Houſe, if he 
cannot ſatisfy the Houſe therein. 

Lord Cavendiſh.) It did not appear to me, that, in 
the Adjournment of the Houſe, in May laſt, *twas the 
opinion of the Houſe to adjourn. Here is a charge 
againſt the Speaker, and, according to Order of the” 
Houſe, if a charge be brought againſt a Member, it 

| ought 
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ought to be read. It is a buſineſs of ſo great im- 
portance, that you are not fit to fit in the Chair whilſt 
it is debating, it concerning your ſelf. The Gentleman 
that brought it in, has laid it upon the table, and I would 
have it read. 

Sir Charles Wheeler.) Are we not impoſed upon to 
have that Paper thrown upon the table, without the 
Conſent of the Houſe by a Vote? The charge is, Whe- 


ther you can adjourn the Houſe ? But che Adjournment 


was the King's Adjournment, and I defire to have it 
fairly ſtated, and the King's Meſſage for Adjournment 
read. But ſuppoſing twas not the King's Adjourn- 
ment, the thing is done every day, and you take the 


ſenſe of the Houſe by the noiſe of the Houſe calling 
* Adjourn, Adjourn.” Three parts in four of the Houſe, 


in May laſt, were for adjourning, and your declaration 
of it was good, till excepted againſt. When the King ſends 


to adjourn, the Queſtion is between the King and us, 
and not between the Speaker and us. Therefore I move 


that a day may be ſet apart to debate this thing, that 
Gentlemen may be ready to ſpeak to it. The whole 
world will know this Debate to-day, and will be apt 
to ſay, Why did not the Houſe debate the great buſi- 
neſs in the King's Speech? They put that off always 
for weighty conſiderations, and now (they will fay) 
„ The Commons fall into other matters.“ I deſire this 
Debate may be put off to Thurſday. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] I am ſorry for this Debate, 
without making a compliment to you, Mr Speaker, or 
any other. The matter in queſtion is concerning the 
charge delivered in by Sacheverell, and 1 will ſpeak 


only to what can be the iſſue of the Debate of it in 


this Houſe. The King's power of adjourning the Houſe 
is denied by no man. The Queſtion is then, de modo 


only. If you put the King upon other ways of Adjourn 
ment of the Houſe, than by the Speaker, there is diſ- 


advantage on the other fide. The conſequence will be 
delay of your proceedings; and the French King's ad- 
vantages are fo great in this conjuncture, that if we 
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- ſhould be left alone, we are no equal match for him. 
He is now upon his Campaign, and if the Confede- 
rates hearts fail, by our delay, and the King of France 
takes two or three more important places, he may 
quickly end his Campaign, before the Spaniards begin 
theirs. This Debate will draw many circumſtances 
along with it. And, whilſt we come to our Privileges, 
we ſhall, I hope, be tender of the King's Prerogative. 
In the 19th of K. James, there was a jealouſy, in the Par- 
liament, of the power of the Spaniſh Ambaſſador Gon- 
damar at Court, concerning the Spaniſh match, then 
depending The Houſe of Commons ſent a very rough 
Meſſage then to the King, and the King did adjourn 
the Parliament by Writ. The Commons ſent to the 
Lords, that they could not adjourn unleſs the Writ 
-was read in their Houſe,” and they entered a proteſta- 
tion into their books accordingly. King James was 
offended at it, and ſent for the Journal, and in the 
Privy Council tore out the proteſtation with his own 
hands. I deſire only to ſhow you; by this, how great 
jealouſy and diſcontent it occalioned betwixt the King 
and the Commons. A year and a halt after, the King 
called a Parliament, and altered his Councils about the 
pq match, and told the Parliament how he was 
abuſed by Spain, and made other complaints about breaking 
the Treaty of the match, and of war in the Palatinate. 
Did the Commons then go back to all thoſe things af 
Privilege abaut their Adjournment of their Houſe ? No; 
they went on to the matter of the Palatinate war. They 
were not a body of men roo caſy to give up their 
privil-ges and the liberties of their Country, but they laid 
them aſide for that time, and entertained * themſelves 
about the Palalinale At the Diet of Ratiſbon, the 
Electors themſelves met. The Elector of Mentz was 
their Speaker. The Duke of Lunenburgh ſent his 
credentials to the Biſhop of Cologn, by his Secretaries ; 
but bring no Elector, he was not received by his depu- 
tation; for the Dict ſaid, „he muſt come himſelf, for 
they would not reccive them.“ Upon which, Luzenburgh 
| made 
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made his proteſt, that nothing ſhould ſtand good to ob- 
lige him in that Diet, which occaſioned a great diſorder 
and delay in the proceedings. of that Diet. I ſpeak 
this ſo much from the bottom of my heart, that I think 
theſe delays, which this Debate will occaſion, extremely 
dangerous ; and, I vow to God, though I hate murder, yet 
1 had rather be guilty of twenty murders than hinder our 
proceedings now *; and I would be. guilty of all the 
cruelties of Alſace rather than hinder our progreſs in this 
great Conjuncture. Therefore J humbly move that this 
Debate be laid aſide. | | 1 12% 

Sir Henry Capel.) There is nothing of ſo great im- 
portance as to keep ourſelves, in a body, of one ſenſe. 
What will be the end of this, if you enter into the 
Debate to-day of this difference ? What will the con- 
ſequence be ? Naturally it will be to fee precedents of 
Adjournments of the Houſe, and a Committee muſt fit, 
and you have tacitly implied, that no Committee ſhall 
ſit, becauſe you have ordered to-morrow for the Con- 
ſideration of the King's Speech, and ſome time muſt 
be to think of it. I am for the ſetting this thing of Ad- 
journment right, and believe it will corroborate us 
in what we ſhall do. When we parted laſt, we ad- 
dreſſed the King to enter into Alliances with the 
Dutch, Sc. to prevent the growth of the power of 
France. When we were adjourned, if the King had 
ſent for us, and told us his pleaſure, I believe nothing 
elſe would have intervened. I would not hinder this 
great affair now before us, but would adjourn this De- 
bate to Thur/day next. ; 

Mr Garroway.] I am ſorry to hear ſome honourable 
perſons put ſo great ſtreſs upon two days time. We have 
been fourteen days in town; and when our liberties are 
concerned, and this matter of money muſt go abroad, 
for reputation's ſake, I would willingly have had time 


® Coventry in ſome heat ſaid, thing ta retard the progreſs of the 
„ The King was engaged, and War.” The oddneſs of the ex- 
he would rather be guiity of the preſſion made it often to be ob- 
murder of for!y men than do any jetted afterwards to him, Burnet, 
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Xo conſider, whether we ſhall be undone by Peace or War. 


If this great affair had been taken in time, accord- 
ing to our reiterated advices, ſomething might have been 
done. But till we are put off to the laſt moment. A 
Paper is now offered, and I am ſorry tis a Charge againft 
yourſelf, Mr Speaker. I mean clearly, as the gentle- 


man ſaid who brought in the Paper, the- point of Ad- 


zournment is not betwixt the King and us, but betwixt 
you and us. Therefore put a Queſtion to lodge it fair- 
ly, before we adjourn the Debate. I think, that, if it 
appear to be your encroaching upon the Houſe, it may 
be of as ill conſequence as the war with France; if your 
Power encroach upon us more than ever was intended 
you. If you'll put the Queftion, Whether the Paper 
ſhall be read, and adjourn the conſideration of it to Thur /- 
day, I am well contented. e 

Sir Richard Temple.] For Order fake, I would not 
have the Queſtion put for the reading the Paper given in 
by Sacheverell, *Tis a Charge, and no Impeachment, 
againſt the Speaker. I never ſaw any thing of this na- 
ture before. If the gentleman that brought it in will 
recall it, and give it in'as an Impeachment, *tis another 
thing. The Queſtion about this matter of adjourning 
the Houſe will neceffarily ariſe betwixt the King and the 
Houſe. The giving in the Paper is not regular; and 
no perſon can go about to make that the Speaker's caſe, 
which is wholly the King's. 

Mr Powle.] He that delivered this Paper in, did well 
to make a difference in the caſe betwixt the King's and 


the Speaker's Adjournment of the Houſe. In the King's 


Speech, in the Gazette of the 28th of May, 1677, his Ma- 
jeſty directed himſelf to the Gentlemen of the Houſe,” 
and not to Mr Speaker.” How has the Speaker then 
the authority of adjourning the Houſe ? If this be ad- 
mitted, I need not tell you how dangerous the conſe- 
quence would be. The former practice of Adjournment 
was, that the King did do it in the Lords Houſe, and 
we were called up to that Bar. The King may grant 
away a mangr under his fignet, but Weſtminſter-Hall 

| | will 
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will void that Grant, being not under the Great Seal. 
If we do not preſerve form, we ſhall lofe ſubſtance. The 
Queſtion is plainly, by what authority you aſſume to 
yourſelf to do what the King commands us to do? Iam 
ſorry to have {cen us on a precipice, and that that ſhould 
be an argument againſt us of loſing no time in prevent- 
ing the growing greatneſs of the French King, which 
might have been prevented, in a great meaſure, had our 
advice been taken in time, The fault is ſomewhere. I 1 
never yet ſaw a Pocket-Order of adjourning the Houſe 
admitted, and the whole liberty of the Houſe is con- 
cerned. By the ſame reaſon that you adjourned the 
Houſe, you may put by any Queſtion. Tis in vain to 
think of conqueſts abroad, when we loſe our liberty at 
home. Suppoſe to-morraw we come to a Queſtion 
in this great affair we have adjourned, you may adjourn 
the Houſe to Friday, and prevent the Queſtion. The 
gentleman that brought in the Paper, does not call it 
an Impeachment,“ becauſe it is not to be ſent up to 
the Lords. He calls it“ a Charge,” becauſe we have 
liberty to judge of the miſdemeanors of our own Mem- 
bers. By word of mouth, or in writing, the Charge may 
be given in. Let the Paper be read, and admitted, and 
then adjourn the Debate of it, if you pleaſe. 

The Speaker.] What is charged within doors, by 
word of mouth, againſt any Member, or what is charged 
without doors, is at the' election of the gentleman that 
brings it, to take his own method. I aſſure you, I fir 

uneaſily till 1 anſwer to any thing relating to this Charge. 
As many artifices have been uſed as may be, to report me 
to have ſpoken what I never did, and to have done what I 
never did. But, 1 hope, no diſcourſes will make impreſſion 
upon the Houſe, of things neither ſaid nor done. I have 
received many undeſerved favours from the Houſe, which 
I acknowledge with all thankfulneſs. My coming to this 

place at firſt was as unexpected as your diſpleaſure in 
what I did. Whatever my proceedings were in adjourn- 
ing the Houſe, when duly conſidered, the Houſe, I be- 
lieve, will ſee nothing in them inconſiſtent with the a 
r 
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der of the Houſe. That power, which is lodged in the 
Chair, is not to be diſlodged untill the Houle diſlodge 


it. When the King commands an Adjournment, * tis the 
- Houſe's right to adjourn themſelves. ' But, I ſay, the 
Houſe has always exerciſed Adjournment i in that method 
I did it. The reaſon is, becauſe, in executing the King's 


commands, the Houſe goes out of the ordinary me- 


thod. The King ſeems not to doubt any obedience in 
the Rouſe ; which, putting a Queſtion for Adjournment, 
after the King s command ſignified, will do. I deſire to 
have your Order for what I ſhall do. There was never 
any Debate, but once, of Adjournment, and then it was 
about executing a Commiſſion of Adjournment not di- 
rected to the Houſe : ; and 1 ought to continue in the 
practice of what I have done, till you have altered it ; 


elſe I ſhould commit a greater offence than 1 am now 


charged with. Matter of form is only the caſe. If I 
have the honour to ſerve you, I muſt obſerve the ſame 
method I have done, till you order it otherwiſe. 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] You ſtate not the caſe _ | 


When any doubt, or queſtion, ariſes about a thing, 't 
otherwiſe than when the thing goes off fairly by con- 
ſent. . This adjourning the Houſe has been uſurped by 


you, more than by any Speaker before you; and gentle- 
men ſtand up to ſpeak, and you adjourn the Houſe, and 


will not hear them ; and you adjourn, He who was 


Speaker before you, would not patter out of the Chair 


with that precipitancy. He would fit till eight or nine 


o'clock at night, as long as any gentleman would ſpeak. If 


the opinion of the Speaker muſt be the ſenſe of the Houſe, 
the ſhips and men the King ſpeaks of may be doubled. 
* Fis our birth-right to ſpeak z and we are not ſo much 
as a part of a Parliament, if that be loſt. Many worthy 
men, who are the King's ſervants, went on faſt for mo- 


ney; but when Privilege was but mentioned, all was laid 


aſide. The then Attorney General, (Finch) now Lord 


Chancellor, when the King's Declaration Sc. was ex- 


cepted againſt here, and the King told us, “he would 


not have the Declaration touched upon,” did worthily 


give 


— 
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give his opinion of it. Though his zeal, at that time, 
was great for money; yet he laid all that aſide, and did 
bravely defend it at a Conference. If it had been ſo in 
the Declaration, Sc. freedom of ſpeech had gone off; 
and if we cannot debate things with freedom, all is gone. 
The Black Rod knocked the laſt Seſſion, and then we 
muſt go to attend the King. But hold, (ſaid you, 
Mr Speaker) we cannot ſtir without the Money-Bill;“ 
and the Money-Bill was ſent down to you from the 
Lords, before you would go up. The King may ad- 
journ us in perſon, or by his Commiſſion.. 1 Charles I. 
there was a Commiſſion of Adjournment ſent to the 
Lords Houle, and *twas ſignified to the Commons; but 
the Commons anſwered, © it the Commiſſion be ſent down 
to their Houſe, they would conſider of it.” It was then 
debated, though under the Broad Seal; which is above all 
Paper Commands. And the Houſe was ſet in Order firſt. 
And muſt you aſſume to yourſelf to adjourn without 
Debate? © To adjourn immediately“ is with a ſalvo jure, 
that we may fit that day to ſet the Houſe in Order. 
19 James, there was a kind of Proteſtation before the 
Houſe adjourned ; and when the King razed the Pro- 
teſtation out of the Journal, there was no Privilege loſt. 
The Adjournment is only obeyed here, where we have 
freedom of ſpeech. When any exception is taken at 
words that fall from a gentleman, they are to be put 
into writing, and you ſnapped us off by your ufurpa- 
tion; ſo that there was no time to debate the exception 
we had againſt it. I move it, becauſe it lies hard upon 
my heart; for, without this freedom, we are no Houfe 
of Commons ; and I would have the Paper read, 

The Speaker.] I ſent up for the Tax-Bill, and the 
Bill was actually brought down before the Black Rod 
knocked at the door. The 11th of Fuly, 1 Charles I. the 
Houſe deſired the Lords to join with them in an Addreſs 
to the King for a Receſs; a Commiſſion accordingly wag 
ſent to the Lords Houſe by the King. The Lords ſent 
to the Commons, to come up to their Houſe to hear the 
Commiſſion read; the Commons returned, Thar they 

would 
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would ſend Anſwer by Meſſengers of their own.” The 
Commiſſion was ſent down to the Commons, and they 
did adjourn themſelves to Oxford. Their Adjournment 
was by the King's Command; and fo is this complained 
of now; and I will put upon thar the iſſue of the cauſe. 
In all the Journals, I cannot find, that, when the King 
commanded an immediate Adjournment, the Houſe pro- 
ceeded in one tittle of buſineſs. 

Mr Sacheverell.] If any ſuch thing as a Commiſſion, 
Sc. had been, I had done you, Mr Speaker, much 
wrong in complaining. But I have Precedents to ſhow, 
when the matter comes to be debated, that the courſe 
of Parliament is quite otherwiſe. 

Mr Valler.] The gentleman that ſpoke laſt tells you 
of Precedents, &c. | I have fat here fifty years, 
and never ſaw the matter done as you, Mr Speaker, 
ſpeak of. There is a confuſion in the Debate, whether 
the matter in queſtion be betwixt the Speaker and us, 
or the King and us. When a man ſpeaks againſt his 
duty, or we ſpeak againſt one another, or the King, the 
words are ſtated, and the perſon is to withdraw. You, Mr 
Speaker, bring us Precedents overgrown with weeds. I 
believe the matrer muſt be ſtated betwixt the King and 
us, or elſe the trumpet will give an uncertain ſound. No 
tribunal can judge of the Privilege of this Houſe but it- 
ſelf. I'm tell you the practice for fifty years here. The 
King, without doubt, has the ſole power of calling and 
ſuſpending the ſtates of the kingdom. But if the King 
ſhould deſcend ſo low as to come to us, and adjourn us, 


I never knew but that we complied with the King. For 


Writs to ſupply defects of Members, a Committee has 
been ſent to deſire leave of the King to ſit on. And 
when the King would have prorogued, the Houſe has 
interpoſed to {it on. Beſides, we have obſcured our own 
ligkt by our own fault. We ſhould have called the 
Speaker to the Chair again. We ſend the Speaker to 
the Chair, when we chuſe him, to ſhow you that you are 
in poteſtate Senats, both in the Chair, and out of it. 
The mcaſure of our obedience to the King in all things 
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3s law; and I move that a Committee may be appointed 
to recover our ancient right. We ſay, © hear the Chair;“ 
but no body ſays, © obey the Chair. I would have 
Precedents ſearched betwixt the Crown and us, that we 
may not play a leſſon before we tune the inſtrument. 

Mr Villiams.] There is no ſuch matter as Prerogative 
in the caſe. The King's Meſſage was, That the Houſe 
ſhould adjourn itſelf.” The Queſtion is between the 
Speaker and the Houſe, whether you have not impoſed 
upon the Houſe, by adjourning, without their conſent 
by a Queſtion. You have declared the right to be in 
the Houſe, and yet you have done the contrary. When 
a Member ſtood. up to ſpeak, you ſilenced him, and 
would not ſuffer him to go on. The Paper delivered in 
at the Table ought to be read preſently. You, Mr 
Speaker, have repeated this Adjournment, without a 
Queſtion, or conſent of the Houſe, four times over. 
The Privileges of the Houſe are, by courſe of Parlia- 
ment, firſt to be conſidered ; and there can be no greater 
Privilege than this of freedom of ſpeech. I have heard 
and read of propoſitions to bridle Parliaments, and they 
were cenſured in the Star-Chamber. This action of 
yours, Mr Speaker, is gagging the Parliament; and 
you, by ſkipping out. of the Chair, prevented ſpeaking 
in Parliament. I deſire the Paper delivered in may 
be read. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] We are all out of the way in matter 
of Order. Here is a Paper tendcred, and called for to 
be read; and *tis moved below to be adjourned to Thur / 
day; and now the Debate is entered into, which is 
moved to be on Thurſday. Your proper Queſtion is, firſt, 
Whether the Paper propoſed to be read, ſhall be now 
read; and the next Queſtion, Whether Thur/day ſhall 
be appointed to debate the manner of your adjourning 
the Houſe. | 3 

Sir Robert Thomas.] Mr Speaker, you have gone 
about to anſwer the Paper, before the Houſe was poſ- 


Lord 
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Lord Cavendiſh} The Speaker put us firſt out of Or- 
der by anſwering the Paper before it was read. I doubt 
not but Precedents are to the contrary of what you, Mr 
Speaker, pretend. In this Parliament there have been 
ſeveral to the contrary, and you yourſelf was of a con- 
trary opinion formerly to what you are of now. I de- 
fire the Paper may be read; and when that is done, 1 
will give reaſons why this Debate ſhould not be tne 
ed to Thur/dcy, but proceeded in now. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] The Debate is, whether * Paper 
ſhall be read, or no. My opinion is, that all forms in 
this Houſe ought to be cautiouſly preſerved, elſe we de- 
ſtroy the Commons of England. Whenever you ſearceh 
into this matter, I believe you will find there have been 
miſtakes. 1 know that the matter lies in a ſhort compaſs. 
When the King commands us to adjourn, may we not 
bring it to a Queſtion? If our books ſhow it, and that 
we divided upon that Queſtion, the matter in queſtion 


is out of doors. But by no means would I have this De- 


bare adjourned, to loſe it. Men may let it alone now, 
and take it up another time, to do miſchicf in unquiet 
times. As for laying it by as a troubleſome thing, it may 
be laid aſleep to trouble you more. Near Precedents of 
things are better than thoſe of an hundred years ſince. 
It you think fit, let ſeven or eight gentlemen ſearch 
books for Precedents, elſe you may be put to it on Th. 
day. I ſpeak this to have the matter ſettled with diſ- 
patch, 

Mr Secretary Williamſon ] I look upon the thing par- 
ticularly as between the Houſe and the Crown, and not 


the Speaker; and I move for Thurſday to debate it. 


Col. Birch.) Whether the matter be betwixt the 
Houſe and the Speaker, or the Crown and the Houſe, 
tis of abſolute, neceſſity to be determined. If it had 
been determined in May laſt, we had not been troubled 
with it now, to loſe our time. I remember the Prece- 


dent of the Tax-Bill, that Clarges mentioned, &c. Tis 


for the ſervice of the Crown and us, in uniting us; and 
J would have this thing ſet right. If the banks be good, 
the 
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the channel will 7 right. I would have ſuch ſteps made 

we it diſpatch. The Queſtion the 
Speaker put is a eit Queſtion, viz. Whether the Paper 
delivered at the table ſhall be read. I would have that 
put to the Queſtion; but I would have any one ſhow 
me a Precedent, whether a Paper given in at the table, 
and not then read, was read ever after. Then if any 
gentleman be of opinion not to have the Paper read, 
and be of opinion to adjourn to Thur/day, and in the 
mean time would have you ſearch Precedents, you will 


| loſe Thurſday. Read the Paper now, and after that 


ſearch Precedents. 


The Queſtion being put for reading the Paper now, it paſſed 
in the negative. 


Ordered, That this Debate of the irregular Adjournment of 
the Houſe, by the Speaker, be adjourned till Thurſday. 


Tueſday, Fanuary 29. 
Debate on the King's Speech, 


Sir John Knight.) *Tis in vain for us to undertake to 
preſerve that which cannot be preſerved ; the Spaniards 
ſeeming to decline our propoſal of delivering up towns for 
the ſecurity of the forces that we ſhall ſend over to theip 
aſſiſtance. Therefore, before we proceed any farther, 1 
would have information from the King's Miniſters, how 
the Treaty ſtanes betwixt us and the Spaniards, and what 
alliances have been made ſince our laſt meeting. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] The King tells you, in his 
Speech, „That the alliances he has made cannot fail of 
their end in the preſervation of Flanders, unleſs pre- 
vented by the want of due aſſiſtances to ſupport thoſe 
alliances, or by the ſmall regard the Spaniards have to 
their own preſervation.” Tis certain, that ſo much the 
greater France is, we are fo much the leſs able to ſup- 
port our allies. The Spaniards tell you more of theip 


forces than they are, and that they will bring them into 


the field in May; which they cannot do till Auguſt. 
They tell you that their army is 30, ooo men, when 
Vor. V | they 


— 
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they are not 20,000. You may refuſe to aſſiſt the Sa- 


niards, if you will; but the King hopes you will not. 
Mr Secretary Williamſon.] I will add only this to 
what Coventry has ſaid; that the King has found, be- 
yond the general remiſſneſs of Spain, their unreadineſs 
to comply with what he has offered towards ſecuring 
their towns, and they have not anſwered expeCtatian. 
Securing their towns may go a great way towards their 
ſafety, and ours. The greater the danger is, it ought 
to be ſo far from being a remora, as to put ſpurs to our 
ſpeedy reſolutions in this great affair. Rs 
Sir Wil:iom Coventry.], 1 go not about to defend Spain 
in their dealing with us. They may be faulty enough; 
but I am heartily ſorry we have ſo long neglected 


Spaln, that they are ſo low, and France ſo high, that 


they can do nothing for their own preſervation. With 
the ſame truth of heart that I ſpoke to you and God 


Almighty, in May laſt, I will ſpeak now. The King, 


in his Speech, is pleaſed to tell us, If we cannot ob- 
tain an honourable Peace, by fair means he will endea- 
vour to do it by War.“ But pray God this be not ſuch 
a Peace as we would not have]! What opinion the Houſe 
was of, in May laſt, as to this Peace, will appear in the 
laſt Addreſſes to his Majeſty. The reaſons in it were 
pretty fully expreſſed ; and I am confirmed in my belief 
fince, that, conſidering the height the King of France 
is now in, *tis impoſſible for me to believe there can be 
ſuch a Peace made with him as will give us any ſecu- 
rity. Should it ſo happen (as the foreign Gazettes tell 
us of) that there ſhould be a Peace, ſuch a one as the 
King of France ſhould think good; becauſe it is done 
by the Confederates, and Holland, it is not our Peace. 
This ſwelling monarchy of France is founded on maxims 
of greatneſs and action; and the berter bounds we make 
him, to prevent attacking Holland, he may the ſooner 


fall upon us, if he come once to have reſt, and be fitted 
for another flight. I know the difference between a Con- 


tinent and an Iſland. ?Tis not every Peace will do our 
buſineſs. Some piece of ground, it may be, will be left 
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to Spain in Flanders, and the King of France got quite 
out of Holland, by this Peace; but our buſineſs here is 
England; not Spain, nor Holland, is our buſineſs only. 
As for Spain, conſidering the poverty he is in, he may 
be thought very unwiſe, if he does not accept of a truck 
with France, for ſomething he can hold, for what he 
cannot hold. Tis only the conſideration of the Houſe 
of Auſtria that makes him hold what he has left in 
Flanders. Is England, therefore, well? Does France 
want ports, or men? The poor port of Oftend is of no 
uſe to invade England, or Ireland. France has plenty of 
. ports beſides ; but I apprehend {till the ſafety of Eng- 
land. Heretofore, as in 1670, Flanders was ſo near ap- 
proaching the French territories, that, if any diſorders 
happened in France, Spain might have marched with an 
army, even into the very bowels of France; as the Duke 
of Parma did in the time of the League. That kept the 
French in awe, for that army was ever watching to diſ- 
turb France at the very heart. Nothing, in this great 
affair, will do us any good, but keeping ſuch an army in 
Flanders ; that, by its vicinity to the provinces of France, 
we may have opportunities to diſturb them; and, in con- 
ſequence, by France diſgorging Cambray and 57 Omers, 
we may ſee Flanders put into ſuch a condition that Spain 
may be able to march into the bowels of France, if they 
continue to diſturb their neighbours. Leſs than re- 
ducing the French King to the Fyrenean Treaty, will 
not do our buſineſs. The King, in his Speech, ſeems 
to endeavour a Peace, but cannot without force. | fear 
to obtain that Peace, now a treating, by War, which 
cannot be done by mediation. For the Pyrenean Treaty 
I would do any, thing ; but for ſuch a Peace as we hear 
of, I will not give twelve-pence. Our danger is nearer 
by it than ever. The French, by that Treaty, may diſ- 
| Bore a town or two in Flanders, and gain a kingdom 
y it. The King, 1 in his Speech, is not fully pleaſed to 
explain his intentions in that matter. He tells us of 
** ninety capital ſhips, and 40,000 land-men, as requi- 
ſite for undertaking this — tor the preſervation of Flan- 
2 ders. " 


tell him, a mile and a way-bit; and the Southern men 
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ders.” I confeſs I am not able to ſpeak to this matter; 
for I know not what capital ſhips ** means. Former- 
ly, when I was converſant in the Navy, we went by rates 


and guns; but if his Majeſty means third-rate — 


(The Speaker informed him, ** that none under fourth- 
rates were called capital ſhips.”*) I think there is no dan- 
ger of the French attacking us by ſea. Sicily employs 
their navy ſufficiently, and I do not believe the King of 
France will bring his fleet from thence to attack us and 


the Dutch in our ſeas. There is a neceſſity of our ſtrength 


at ſea, to ſecure our plantations, the French having al- 
ready a ſquadron of ſhips in the plantations. As long 
as the French fleet ſhall be detained at Meſſina, the Dutch 
are hired for Sicily. The main ſtreſs of our matter is to 
hinder the French from univerſal trade, all the world 
over; they being an enemy to us, and all Chriſtendom. 
By this means, we ſhall cut off all that, and that makes 
me ſtartle and wonder (I crave pardon for ſaying ſo) 
at that expreſſion in the King's Speech, where he pro- 

ofes “ a War with France, and yet © a continuation 
of the impoſts upon wines, Sc. to be ſettled.” It looks 


to me ſtrangely I'll not trouble you often, and there- 


fore pardon me if I am long now) And for “the 
40,000 men for the land army,“ it looks as if we in- 
tended ſuch an army as to undertake this great taſk 


ourſelves, and ſupport it by ourſelves. Thoſe Generals 


of all the Confederates, who have been ſo long coping 
with the French Generals, in point of conduct, have had 
their countries waſted, and their towns taken before 
their faces. I hope the officers the King chuſes will 
not be men to learn, before they ſet up their trade; elſe 
J fear they will loſe ſtock and block, and all. The 
King is pleaſed to tell us farther, „that, although the 
Dutch ſhall do their parts, yet we ſhall need at leaſt 30 
or 40,000 men on ours, and their dependences.” I fancy 
their train of artiilery and dependences (the Northern 
gentlemen, I hope, will pardon the phraſe) is, as when 
a traveller in the North aſks how far tis to his inn; they 


find 
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find this way-bit as long as the mile. The contingences 
to 30,000 men is a kind of a way-bit. All this great 
work may be as well done, if a good body of forces be 
Tent into Flanders, and well paid and diſciplined, ſo as 
not to dare to take an apple, or a nut, without paying 
for it. But let us conſider how ſeldom, of our own 
ſtrength, we have done any thing, and what hovour we 
have gained by being auxiliaries to others in former 


times. It may be, when we have landed upon our ene- 


mies, we have got ſomething we could not hold, and 
the men did not what they went for. Queen Elizabeth 
ſent four regiments, as auxiliaries to © the diſtreſſed 
States, as then they called themſelves, under Sir Jobn 
Norris; and ſo, more and more, as hiſtory tells us. This 
gave no jealouſy among thoſe they were ſent to; but 
when we got footing on the Continent, they grew jealous 
that we came to diſunite, inſtead of helping them; and 
they gave us maritime towns inſtead. When Cromwell 
helped the King of France in Flanders, (he did a good 
thing in a bad time) he ſent no general army, but aux- 
iliaries. When I was a boy, I remember to have heard 
that Hobſon, the famous carrier of Cambridge, being 
overtaken on the road by ſome gentlemen galloping 


hard on, and he going his own pace, ſays he, Gen- 


tlemen, if you'll not ride ſoftly, I ſhall be at my jour- 
ney's end before you; for you'll either tire your horſes, 
or break your necks.” This great buſineſs againſt France 
mult be of continuance. By our turning the French com- 
modities on their hands, that we have uſed to conſume ſo 
profuſely, their people will not endure what he impoſes 
upon them. When their trade is gone, they will rebel]. 
I ſpeak now in a dialect not uſed by me here. All this 
manner of proceeding looks as if France had ſtill ſome 
friends amongſt us here ; but whoever has been partial 
to France, the King ſees that the advice of this Houſe is 
true and faithful, and that nothing is ſafe for-the nation 
but alliances againſt him. Thoſe that have been partial 
to France, ſee that he muſt be cut ſhort, if we go on; and 
therefore they put the King upon making ſuch great de- 
| C 


3 mands, 
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mands, in his Speech, as will not probably be cloſed witli 
by this Houle, and fo we muſt go into the French Alliance 
again: Thus tiring the Horſe before the journey's 
end. And I pray God, they put not theſe great de- 
mands into the King's Speech for that very purpoſe. 
The King's eyes are now opened, and I hope he may 
ſee more and more, to reduce the French to thoſe bounds 
that may be ſafe for us. But any Peace driven at; ſhort 
bf the Pyrenean Treaty, will not do our buſineſs, and I 
would have a Confederation ſo made; and that we 
think of a method. that the nation may bear it, and that 


we may ſhow the King what we are able to bear. That, 


ahd no other, | 


Mr Secretary Coventry. ] I hear arguments againſt the 


Treaty the King has made, and all this while the Treaty 
is not known, what it is. I am not at liberty to tell 
you. what the Treaty is, and 1 believe the Gentleman 
that ſpoke laſt cannot tell you. If it be that Treaty the 
Gentleman ſpeaks of, then this Peace the King has 
made 1s not that Treaty. But thus much I can tell 
you, that if the King do procure a Peace it will be 
tuch a one as will ſecure all Europe, and this Nation. 
As to the number of ſhips, and land men, if you have 
a number ſuperior to the King of France, he will not 


fight with you, but keep cloſe upon the advantage of 
encampments, as his cuſtom is; and you muſt have 


more men to beſiege than to defend. If England and 
Holland undertake to block up his Ports, you muſt 
have yet more ſhips, ſince France has 120 or 130 
capital ſhips, and if he ruins all your Trade in the Mes 
deterranean, you cannot be there and in the Plantations 
too. If your number of ſhips be more than the French, 


you may do ſomething. What De Rayter loſt ®, ſet 


up the courage and reputation of the French. As for 
he landmen, I underſtand not that concluſion that we 


ould ſend a fingle Army. But you will have a fleet with- 


but landmen! You will put all our Coaſts in appre- 
» Off ech. bee vol. p. IV. p. 134. OM 
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henſions. Chatham's misfortune put the nation to 
100,000 J. charge, by the alarm the [Dutch gave upon 


our Coaſts. The Navy muſt have 20,000 men, beſides 


the Ports and Iſlands, and all this not intended for a 
land Army. Do you intend to govern all the King 
of Spain's fleet for him, and his Army? But I thought 
the obſervation was, that the King ſhould get money 
by it. But the Queſtion is, whether the King ſhall 
conduct it? There is no profit that he is able to get 


f by it. Either you muſt think that he underſtands it 


not, or that he will make benefit by it. Accounts ſhall 
be given of the money, and as often called for as you 
pleaſe, There. is not ing © be gained, only the King 
is to be truſted, The King tells you of * the im- 
ofts upon wines, as an eaſy tax. If there be wine in 
e Vorl beſides French wine, it will be drank here, 
and ſo there will certainly be importation. In conclu- 
ſion, if it be not found neceſſary, the King will not 
em loy the money. 
ir William Coventry. ] Something ſeems to be ferns 
from. what J faid, which I deſire to purge myſelf of. 
ither we muſt giye money, hand over head, or we 
muſt go by ſome ſteps and calculations to make up 


a ſum, to bring the King's miniſters upon the occaſion 


of giving us ſome meaſures to go by. In general diſs. 
courſe, tis ſaid to be a Treaty for ſome little ſpot of 
round the French are to give back to the Spaniards 
in Flanders. But I ſay again, that leſs than reducing 
things to the ſtate of the Pyrenean Treaty will not do 
our buſineſs. Our whole hopes lie at ſtake in this, and 
if a bad uſe be made of this money we are to give, 
we are ruined. I move for no Peace, but what will do 
our buſineſs. If leſs than the Pyrenean Treaty will do 
it, I deſire to ſee it, for as yet it is unknown to me. 
Mr. Pow!e.] I hope it will never be underſtood that, 
when we deſired a War with the French King, it was a 
15 and inconſiderate one. What that War is intended, 
hope will be declared, that ſatisfaction may be given 
to the Houſe. When we enter into a War, I hope 


CS We 
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we ſhall conſider the end. We are told © tis to pro- 
dure a ſafe and honourable Peace; but I would know 
what that is. If it be for ſuch a Peace as ſhall oblige 
the King of France to reſtore all his acquiſitions, afid 
be reduced to what he holds in France, on the terms 
of the Pyrenean Treaty; under the condition the French 
are now in, we cannot expect ſuch a Peace. But I 
fear this Peace is to leave the French King what he 
has conquered, or in a condition to get again what he 
ſhall give up, when he pleaſes. Or, in conſequence, ſo 
to divide the Confederates, as to divide them totally. 
Such a Peace as this we ought to deteſt. The French 
King knows what that Peace is, propoſed to the Spa- 
#iards and Confederates, and why it ſhould be a ſe- 
cret to this Houſe, I know not. In the next place, 
what aſſiſtances we ſhall have in this War, is darkly 
expreſſed in the King's Speech, where he tells us not 
What thoſe Alliances are that he has made. We Know not 
one Article relating to it, and why this . Houſe ſhould 
be kept thus in the dark, and foreign Miniſters know 
it, I underſtand not. We are told that the Spaniards 
are not forward enough in the Alliances. Unleſs they 
be comprized in the league, I know not why we ſhould 
give any money to ſupport it. The War may be 
left upon us and Holland. *Tis fit we conſidet what 
way we ſhould ſupport the Alliances, whether by land 
or naval forces. We have thought it advantageous 
to do it by ſea, and help them at land by our money— 
Like a man ſkilled at his rapier, who yet will fight 
with cudgels, and has his head broke. The number 
of ſhips muſt be according to what we can fit out. 
The French fleet cannot be in the Mediterranean, and 
the Ocean all at a time; and I ſiippoſe a leſs numbet 
of ſhips may ſerve than is propoſed. I know not the 
uſe of landmen abroad; but 1 am ſure they will cauſe 
ſuſpicion at home. By an account, at a moderate eſti- 
mate, theſe ſhips and men will coſt a million to fit 
but. 1 would not begin the War at ſuch a rate as ſoon 
to be weary of it. But when I ſce no uſe of theſe land- 

men 
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men, I am ſure they will be diſcouragements to us. 
We have had the ill fortune to appropriate ſmall ſums 
of money to the uſes we gave them, but vaſt ſums 
never. Whilſt we give ſmall ſums, there will be till 
recourſe to Parliaments for more, but giving of great 
ſums will make Parliaments uſeleſs. A great ſum we 
are like to give; and 1 would fee ſome grounds and 
reaſons of entering into this War. In H. IV. and H. 
Vth's time, they ſubjected Treaties and War to Par- 
liament, and now we would only know what is done by 
way of ſatisfaction to our Addreſſes. I deſire to ſee 
things well at home to our ſatisfaction, and J ſhall then 
be as forward*as any man here to ſupport the Treaties 
and Alliances. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] All War is made for 
Peace, Sc. 

Sir Thomas Litileton.] I am for giving a Supply to 
ſupport theſe Alliances. If they are within any tolerable 
compaſs of reaſon, I would rather give money in the 
dark, than not farther them. As for the © ninety 
ſhips” demanded in the King's Speech, and “ 40,000 
men, with their dependences ;** this will amount to 
200,000 J. a month, for thirteen months. The thing 
is not to be ſupported, and it will take a good time 
to ſay when ſuch a fleet ſhall ſwim at ſea, Let us not 
over-meaſure the King of France. This great Tyrant has 
a great navy, but is not proportionable in men, He 
is extremely put to it, to fit out fifty capital ſhips. 
When he joined with us againſt Holland, we ſaw the 
bottom of what he had. He had few elſewhere then, 
and Holland had double, and more, at ſea than he. As 
to the fear of invading us in the Channel, he has not 
one port that can receive a fourth rate ſhip, and from 
Breft he muſt have two winds to bring him hither, That 
is our ſecurity; that the French have no port for a body 
of a fleet; their ports are only for a privateering way. 
So that in our conjunction with Holland, a few light 
frigates will ſerve to ſecure the Bay of Biſcay only, 
and for the Charante and Bourdeaux, a 3 will 
exrve. 
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ſerve... Forty, capital ſhips of ours, and forty Duichz, 
may, 10 top him, that he may ſet up a privateering 
trade, but can never hurt you. My deſign is, that 
we may have ſuch a number of ſhips, and keep within, 
ſuch, a compaſs, as to maintain about 15 or 20,000, 
men, which, added to the Dutch, with Engliſh. pay, 
would ſtop the French progreſs, and endanger to beat. 
them out of Flanders. I would have it this way rather, 
than upon our own account. In the laſt Dutch War 
the Committee of Miſcarriages Was troubled with en- 


quiries, and no fruit of it. If they be thus joined, and, 


diſpoſed of into ſeveral ſtations, 3 will be little oc- 
caſion of Miſcarriages, and the War may be carried on 
with pleaſure to the King, and ſatisfaction to our intereſt. 
L will lay a word of the league with Holland, for the 
reſervation of Flanders, and the complaint of the re- 
miſsneſs of Spain. I know not Holland, nor Spain, in 
this great affair; I am an Engliſhman, We hear of a 
project ſent to the K ing of France, for reſtitution of ſeven 
or eight towns in Flanders, and his retaining Burgundy, 
and that the delivering up Tourna is only the difference 
in the Treaty; and is all this ſtir of 40,000 men an 
ninety capital ſhips for reducing T ournay only ? Pro- 
bably this league, or project, was ſent into France with- 
out the conſent of Holland. If this league be only tg 
this purpoſe, and farther, if jt be ſhort of the Pyrenean 
Treaty, *tis no wonder the Spaniard is unealy in it. 
The league is printed, and yet muſt be kept ſecret to 
us. If any Treaty come ſhort of the Pyrenean Treaty, 
or that the Spaniard know not of it, can you blame him 
for being ſhy of accepting it? This too of the Pyrenear 
Treaty is what Holland would have had before. One 
comes to treat with us from Spain, and we are private 
and ſecret ; ; would not that put us to a ſtop, were it our 


| own caſe? This Pyrenean Treaty will reconcile all 


parties. 
Sir Thomas Lee.] No wonder, if a Prince will not 


take men into his towns, that Treaties are not finiſhed. 


No wonder Spain ſhould be ſhy of it. This ſticks with 
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me; take the King's Speech in the whole coherence 


of it; it is War. But to provide for War to make an 


undoing Peace — I would know, and be well under- 
ſtood, what we would have? I would not willingly have 
the Kingdom undone by the ſame ſteps it had like once 
to be, when we gave two millions and a half for a 
Dutch War. This, by the greatneſs of the ſum, drew 
all the miſeries of credit and a leiſurely carrying on the 
War. This looks like money given of no uſe for that 
end you intend it, which is for Peace, and what will 
ſignify your appropriating it then? I remember, in the 
Dutch War, what we loſt for want of intelligence. If 
this muſt be a War, I hope the King will do ſomething 
towards it, out of his own revenue. I remember when 
the Triple League was made, we paid both for making 
and breaking it. Though this League is ſuch a ſecret 
to us, *tis public in other places. It looks as if we 
muſt purchaſe leave to help the Spaniards at more thari 
England can pay. If theſe be mutual Leagues, they 
muſt be to anſwer every body as well as ſome body: 
Methinks to make this great preparation to join with 


Holland, and we and the Prince of Orange by ourſelves; 


I have great reaſon to ſuſpect this to be a gin to leave 
France yet in a better condition. I cannot take for 
granted what Secretary Coventry ſaid, That the King's 
income is upon other wines as well as French.” The 
Cuſtomers can tell you what comes in now upon the 
new- itmpoſts of wines, that the King mentioned in his 
Speech. Upon the whole, if by computation the War 
will come to ſo much as the nation cannet bear, France 
at the laſt will run us up. 

Sir John Ernly.] I hear it ſaid, © That this demand 
of men and ſhips is ſo extravagant, as if it were to 
bring you into a Peace with France, rather than a War.“ 
But 1 hope we ſhall not ſubmit to our enemies, for 
Peace of ourſelves. We talk as if we were making a 
Smithfietd bargain, as if there would be any profit, or 
benefit, to the King by ir. If there be an over calcula- 


tion of men and ſhips, they will not be employed, and 
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are given up according to that Treaty, and the League 
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ſo the charge will be leſs. The King deſires you ſhould 
know the bottom of his heart. Compute the guard of 
the Channel, and your Leeward Iſlands, and hindering 
the French trade (without which you do nothing) be- 
ſides Convoys for protection of your trade, and I ſee not 
how all that can be done with leſs than is demanded. 
Col. Birch.] You cannot forget that I once told you 


a tale of a crab- tree cudgel, and a glaſs bottle.” 1 


put you in mind now that you muſt have a ſharp ſword 
inſtead of a crab-tree cudgei. I know the King ſtood 
in the place of mediator at N:meguer, but I think that 
is allowed, and the ſtate of that caſe is gone. That is 
ſure not our turn now. This Debate was begun with 
much weight by Sir William Coventry. He ſpoke plain 
Exgliſh, but I have not heard any thing ſpoken plain 
fince. l is for want of underſtanding, or that Jam not 


worthy that thoſe Gentlemen ſhould deſcend to my ca- 


pacity, who may inform us clearly if they pleaſe. At 
the beginning of the War, I did what I could in this 
place to have the Pyrenean Treaty kept on foot ſix or 
ſeven years ago. The two main things are to begin and 
end, and I ſee not yet to the contrary, but that leſs 


than the Pyrenean Treaty is not ſenſe. The honourable 


perſon (Secretary Coventry) “ had not yet in command”? 
he tells us, to inform us of the particulars of theſe 
Treaties.”* Tis ſtrange, that, in a Go that concerns 
every individual man of us, we ſhould be left in the dark. 
A ſtrange thing has been hinted, © That ſo many Con- 
federates will not be ſaved, nor ſuffer themſelves to be 
ſaved.” But in this we muſt have ſatisfaction, before 


Ve can go any farther, viz. What the Dutch will enter 


into towards this matrer. We loſe our time in debating 
till that thing be clear before us. He that is at bowls, 
and winks before he delivers his bowl, will never make 
a good caſt, But when you have delivered your bowl, 
you may wink, and the bowl will run to the mark. If 
things be according to the town talk, there is a project 
of a Peace ſent into France—And that hour that rowns 


of 
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of Confederacy broken, we are delivered up to the 
great man, the French King. His tyrannical Govern- 
ment muſt have a hundred thouſand men to walk his 
Kingdom to keep all quiet, and to ſupply his Flanders 
conqueſts—And that will keep Chriftendom in a Con- 
federacy—I would know whether we intend this great 

work ſeriouſly If a man's neighbour, that has a mind to 
buy, aſk him three times more than the farm is worth, 
we may eaſily believe that his neighbour never intended 
to ſell it. The King will truſt us better when he ſees we 
have been longer in the right, before he ſaw it. There 
was reaſon to adjourn theſe days we did to complete 
theſe things, and I agree, therefore, that, unleſs theſe 
things are now cleared, we adjourn the Dehate 
ſome days, and, when that is done, that we may ſee 
all things in this great affair thoroughly, and that is 
my Motion. | | 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] If you ſtay till all Treaties 
and Alliances are made, Flanders will be gone, and 
ſome more of Ho/land too. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) Birch would know of us 
what is farther intended. There are ſeveral Treaties on 
foot with great Princes, in their ſeveral natures and 
concerns, but not to be reckoned upon in the main 
Scheme. There is a great difference between the Py- 
renean Treaty, and that which muſt be entered into 
now. That was defenſive, and all Trade prohibited— 

Sir William Coventry.) T differ from Birch, in this 
Motion, though I agree to all the reſt he has ſaid. 
I would not delay this buſineſs at all by adjourning the 
Debate ; it will look cold. That may do well on the 
King's part to be as Mediator, but the King is abſolved 
from that now. The King is under a difficulty, if 
France ſhould accept of that Treaty which was then 
offered him. I would be glad to preclude that Treaty. 

There is nothing more towards oiling the wheels to that 
ſtep than for the King to anſwer the French King with 
ſaying, My people diſlike that Treaty, and, now 
you have not taken me at my word, I muſt comply 


with 


2 
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with my people.” Then was then, and now is now, 
J therefore move that we may addreſs: the King not to 
accept any thing in this Treaty, leſs than the Pyrenean 
Treaty. 

Mr Bhebrverdll:]- I have been one of "thoſe that 
have been long afraid of this Treaty. If France ſaw us 
in good earneſt, he would accept of Articles. Pray 
God there be none betwixt the French and us, not to 
be ſhown! We are called upon for a great number of 
ſhips. They caunot be ſet out till Michaelmas next, 
and what can that do? Where have you a Port in the 
: Mediterranean, if the Spaniards be not comprehended ? 
This advice is not laid upon a good foundation with the 
King. Let us ſhow the King that as long as the French 
King ſtands as he is, with a great Army, Treaſure, and 
Navy, we cannot be ſafe. We muſt put him ſo far as 
not to have a power to hurt us, which he will ever 
have by this Treaty now on foot, which the Pyrenean 
Treaty will prevent, with which you may be ſafe, and 
without which you cannot. 

Sir ThomasClarges.] I hope this Alliance, diſcourſed of, 
is not ſo perfectly made, but that we may have it part 
of our Treaty, that no Peace ſhall be made with France 

till they be reduced to the terms of the « Pyremean 
Treaty 1660, which, at the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
was communicated to us. Sending ſome ſhips to join 
Holland, and 40,000 J. per month, may occaſion the 
ſaving Flanders. We have reaſon to inũſt now on the 
Pyrenean Treaty, becauſe all the Treaties betwixt Spain, 
France, the Empire, and Lorrain, end in the - Pyrenean 
Treaty 1660, or ſome other Treaty equivalent. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] No man thinks but we look 
farther than this Treaty now on foot. The end we 
drive at, and all our former Addreſſes, were upon this 
of the Pyrenzan Treaty, though not upon our books 
till now. Let not that come then as a new Motion, 
for, in former Addreſſes, cis as high as can be. But 
I will not oppoſe it if we come to particulars now. 

Lord 
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Lord Cavendi G.] I never apprehended greater danger 


than by the project of this Treaty ſent into France. 


If any perſons about the King have been formerly cold 
in this Addreſs, it will ſhow them now, and if any 
perſons in the Houſe agree to this Addreſs now, it 
will how them too; and that there may be no diſ- 
pute of this Addreſs, I move that we may ſtand by 
the King in proſecuting this Addreſs which we now 
deſire. 
Sir Henry Capel.) Seconds the Motion. 


Mr Secretary Williamſon. ]' If you adviſe the King ſo 


far as the Pyrenean Treaty, conſider there is ſomething 


already done of a Treaty, and it may be executed to 


day. The neceſlity of the thing ſuffers not many days, 
and it may be this hour; but this moved for does not 
ſupport the King in the engagement he is -entered into. 
The King has offered to go farther with the Spaniards 
than they are willing to go with him. This does not 
the other buſineſs; an engagement is actually entered 
into, and becomes an obligation that you have formerly 


entered into, and this I reaty may be part of what you | 


deſire, and I move that you will lay aſide this Queſtion. 

Mr. Garroway.] If Secretary Williamſon will tell us 
what thoſe conditions are that we are to ſupport, he 
tells us ſomething, but perhaps we are to fupport we 
know not what, that is Peace; but I would have it 
known to the World, that you will never forſake the 
Spaniards. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) The King has actually en- 
tered into an engagement for the preſervation of Flan- 
| ders, and theſe wiſhes from you of reducing things to 
the terms of the Fyrenean Treaty do not at all forward 
what is already upon your hands. 

Sir William Coventry.) Leaſt whilſt we are debating 
this matter, the King of France ſhould accept of the 
project ſent to him of a Treaty, I would put a buckler 
into the King's hands before that. I move not to pre- 
clude and debate of that hereafter, but F would not have 
two harcs on foot at once, and I move, as has been 
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King's interment. 
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mentioned, that the Prince of Orange may be a party 


in the Addreſs. | 


Reſolved, That an Addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty con- 
taining the thanks of the Houſe, for expreſſing his great care 
of the Proteſtant Religion, in imarrying of his Niece with a 
Proteſtant Prince; and humbly to beſcech his Majeſty, that 
his Majeſty will be pleaſed to admit of ng Treaty of Peace, 
but ſuch a one as leaves the French King in no better ſtate 
and condition to offend his' neighbours, than he is left in by 
the Pyrenean Treaty; (for the obtaining of which, his Majeſty 
ſhall never want the ready aſſi ſtance and ſupport of this Houſe) 
and that neither ourſelves, nor any other of the Allies, ſhall 
hold any Commerce or Trade with the French King, or his 


ſubjects, during the War. 


[And a Committee was appointed to draw it up.] 


Lord Obrien moved that the Houſe ſhould take into conſide- 
ration the ſolemn burial of the late King, who had interment 


without Chriſtian Burial; and was feconded by ſeveral, and 


*twas ordered that it ſhould be conſidered next day, in the after- 
noon, after the ſolemnity of the day was over, ; 


| Wedneſday, Jan. zo. 


[In the afternoon. In a Grand Committee] On the late 


Sir Philip Warwick in the Chair. 


Sir Jobn FErnly.] Moves that the manner of the late 
King's burial may be deſirable to the King; and I 
believe 70,000 /.' may do the buſineſs, and raiſe a mo- 
nument, to remain to poſterity, which may be of the value 
of half that ſum at leaſt ; and I hope that ſum may do. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) J find a general agree- 
ment of the thing. I would have ſomething more ex- 
preſſed from the Houſe in it, as to the money. The 
monument to be equal, or ſuperior to the late King's 
anceſtors, I would leave that to the King's pleaſure, 
and for ſo much as the ſhow of one day would bear ; 
the reſt of the money to be for the monument. The 
King, in his intentions, had computed the proſpect of 
the charge at 80,000 J. If there be a monument, the 


charge 
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charge will not preſently begin; it will be four year; 
V | 
Sir Charles Harbord.] It was the King's judgment ta 
Foes him at Windſor where Edward IV was buried; but 
enry VII. was buried at Weſtminſter, and they both were 
his Anceſtors. The monument and covering cannot 
come to leſs than 50,009 J. Two months aſſeſſment 
added to the ſhip-money will do it; and let it be ſq 
done as to haye it the King's Acc. | 

Sir John Birkenhead.) St Paul's is a place proper, if 
one place be better than another in this iſland z and 
for God's ſake, let it be that. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] The great charge, and the 
Wars we have been in almoſt ever ſince the King's Reſto- 
ration, have hindered the King from doing it. This 
is an act of great piety in this Houſe, and 1 humbly 
propoſe a proceſſion, and a monument; and if we take 
the King along with us, we do very well; fince it is 
our preſent to the King, and the ſon of him that you 
would make the monument for. Therefore I would 
have it left to the King's pleaſure, both the monument 
and folemnity, _ 5 

Sir Thomas Meres.] If the King ſhall pleaſe to ap- 
point the monument and ſolemnity to be at Windſor, a 
much leſs ſum than is propounded will ſerve. If there 
muſt he a monument, I am rather for laying out the 
money in that than in a proceſſion, which will be over 
in a day; and for him that died for the Proteſtant 
religion I would have a monument left to poſ- 
terity. F | ; 
Mr Henry Seymour.] The late King told me, not long 
before his death, That if he would ſacrifice religion 
and his friends, he might have his life ſaved.” He did 
not only. deſire, but command his ſon, the Prince, to 
forgive them that took away his life, and to make his 
Majeſty to obtain his right through as little blood ag 
might be. | 5s 

Col. Titus.] I cannot think that the King can take it 
ill, if we preſent him our opinion as to the place and 
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ſolemnity of the burial. I think St PauPs the moſt con- 
venient place for it. A great many of his Anceſtors 
have been buried there, and it was a Chriſtian King 
that built St Paul's; King Erbelbert, who was the fir 
Chriſtian King (I mean not the Moſt Chriſtian King,) 
I think St Paul's to be the moſt proper place. 

Mr Wright.] I would keep cloſe to the Order of 


the Houſe, and, with as much reſpect to the King as 
may be, leave it all to him. | 


The Speaker then reſumed the Chair, and Sir Philip Mar- 
wick reported from the Committee, That tis their opinion that 
two months tax be raiſed, at the rate of 34, ooo l. a month, for the 
interment 6f his late ſacred Majeſty, and for erecting him a monu- 
ment; the firſt month's payment to commence from the expira- 
tion of the preſent monthly tax, and the ſecond the twelvemonth 
after; and that both the place and the manner of burial of his 
late martyred Majeſty be left to the King's pleaſure *. 


Sir Thomas Lee.] Conſidering the Debate the other 
Cay, I would charge land as little as may be, not know- 
ing what occaſion we ſhall have for it. The Impoſi- 
tion upon the law is expiring within a year or two, and 
I would have that continued a little longer e which 
will do this buſineſs. 

Sir John Birkenhead.) He was a King of us all, and 


let us all ſhare this charge; and I would, have it laid 
upon land. 


The Houſe agreed with the Committee. 
[ Ordered, That a Bill be brought in accordingly] 


Thurſday, Fanuary 31 ; 


Complaint was made by Sir William Frankland, and others, of 
the irregular proceeding of the Collectors of the Chimney-money, 
and the ſending for Gentlemen up to the CO" table to anſwer 


4 This laſt paragraph is not in the Vote as printed in the Jour- 
nal, 


accuſa- 
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accuſations from them; eſpecially in Mr Robert Pierpoint's 


Mir Secretary Coventry.] Suppoſe a Member of Par- 
liament is Governor of a Garriſon, and there be an ac- 
cuſation againſt him, (be it true or falſe) that he cor- 
reſponds with the King's enemies ; ſhall not the King 
ſend for him up to the Council to anſwer it? If any 
injuſtice be done to the Gentleman, on hearing matter of 
fact, there may be cauſe of complaint. He is a Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and may not the King, if he ſees 
cauſe, turn him out of his Government, in Privilege 
time? Bring the ſtate of the caſe of theſe Gentlemen 
before you, and then you are ripe to debate it. 
Sir William Hickman.) This caſe is declared no mat- 
ter of ſtate; *tis only relating to the Chimney Act. 
Sir Thomas Lee.] The caſe is this; the farmer of the 
Chimney-duty complains of theſe Gentlemen to the 
Council-table, and makes it a private cauſe, in his own 
right. Before the duty was farmed, when the King had it 
in his own hands, I haye heard that more money was made 
of it, and there were fewer complaints of the miſdemeanor 
of the officers. When our poor neighbours in the country 
cannot be eaſed, when the Collectors have done them 
wrong, without fear of the Juſtices being ſummoned up 
to the Council-board to anſwer it, either no Gentleman 
muſt be a Juſtice, or you muſt make an Act that Juſ- 
tices may not be Judges in this caſe, I would have 
theſe perſons that have broke your Privilege ſent up 
for in cuſtody. 3 


Mr May.] *Tis ſaid * this is but for for a two ſhilling 
matter that a Gentleman is ſent for up to the Council- 
table.“ If it be for doing right, he need not be afraid of 
being ſent for. (laughed at) J 


In the Journal it is, © Com- 
plaint was made of a breach of Pri- 
vilege committed on Sir Metcalfe 
Robinſon, and Sir William Frankland, 
two Members of the Houſe, by one 
Leonard Cy ofby, an officer employed 


D 2 Col 


about collecting the duty of Hearth- 


money, in ſerving them with pro- 


ceſs, and ſummoning them to at- 
tend the King's Bench Court, _ 


the ſitting and privilege of Parlia- 
ment.” 
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Col. Titus.] You have been told that the Lord Treas 
ſurer recalled the Summons to the Members that were 
complained of by the farmers, being of opinion that 
the ſummoning them was a breach of Privilege, and 
the Members of the Council were of opinion that *twas 
a breach of Privilege, and the Houſe being ſo too, I 
would have them ſent for in cuſtody. 
Sir Charles Harbord.] There is a diſtinction between 
ſending „for a man,“ and * to a man.” If for a 
man,” then *tis a breach of Privilege; if to a man,“ 
*tis none. If it be to anſwer ſomething I think fit to 
anſwer, if I be not puniſhed for what J have done, I 
ſhall not be juſtified in it. If that be the caſe, *tis no 
breach of Privilege. But if an Order be ſent to a Mem- 
ber, as in the caſe of ſubpæna, or citation, to the Prero- 
gative Court, to impede the Member in perſon or eſtate, 
*tis a breach of Privilege. 5 e e 
Sir Th.mas Meres.] If he that ſummons the Member 
ſhows a penalty annexed to the ſummons, then the ar- 
gument is loſt. There is no greater penalty than the 
diſgrace of being turned out of commiſſion of the peace 
in the face of his country (as Mr Pierpoint was.) It 
will be either looked upon that the Gentleman is ig- 
norant in his office, or that he is guilty. of ſome wilful 
neglect. The Chimney duty is regulated by a law, 
and the judgment, upon difference ariſing between the 
Collectors and the parties grieved, is final in the Juſtices 
of Peace. The Council-board, whoſe judgment is not 
final in theſe caſes, ſends up for a Judge to cenſure him, 
whoſe judgment is final. Suppoſe the King's Bench 
ſhould ſend for a Member; in ſuch a caſe, no man 
doubts but 'tis a breach of Privilege. In matters of 
ſtate we do allow an authority in the Council-table, But 
this caſe is in matter of meum and tuum; there is twelve 
pence in the caſe. This Houſe formerly voted the 
Leiceſter caſe, between the exciſemen, a grievance, which 
you determined in the laſt Act of the Exciſe; and I 
could wiſh this was ſo too. ; * 
Mr 
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Mr Secretary Williamſon.) 1 hope the Council- board 
will never do any thing againſt law. The perſon who 
had the Order of Council may offend in the manner 
of executing his Commiſſion. If the Judges are com- 
plained of to the Council- table, on any notorious com- 
plaint, they are ſent for, and the courſe of law is or- 
dered againſt them. If you think fit, in a day or two, 
let che caſe be prepared to ſee the tenderneſs of the 
Council, in the proceedings againſt your Member, and 
likewiſe what your Member has done. 

Mr Sacheverell.] This is a caſe ſaid, in the Order, to be 
in favour of your Member. This ſummons to appear 


at the Council was after your Member was turned out 


of Commiſſion, and before he was heard. 


Ordered, That the perſon who committed the breach of Pri- 
vilege upon Sir Hilliam Frankland, &c. be ſent for in cuſtody ; 
and that the patent of = farmers of the Chimney Act be 
brought to the Houfe, c 


The Addreſs ordered Go 29, was was reported, and debated. 


Mr Secretary Coventry.] ** The King of France not 
to be left in any greater power than he retained by 
the Pyrenean Treaty, Sc.“ Do you mean by this, that, 
if the King's Allies ſhall not go ſo far, you will quit 
their Alliance? I would have that explained. 

Lord Obrien.] If any ſuch care had been taken to 
ſecure your +" Airy till Alliances were made, I 
ſhould not be againſt the Addreſs. 

Mr Garroway.] We are ſo unfortunate as, in theſe 
matters of Alliances, to be in the dark. We know 
nothing, and are told nothing that muſt be done, and 
ſo we make drafts, of Addreſſes accordingly. If the 
Members of the Privy Council will tell us what has 
been done, we may know what meaſure to go by ; 
but if nothing be offered, to us, leſs than what is 
contained in this Addreſs cannot be done by us. When 
Alliances are imparted to us, we may do accordingly. 
Till then, I would have this Addreſs go on. 


This laſt paragraph is not in the Journal. | 
nM D 3 Mr 
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Mir Secretary Williamſon.) You ſeem not ſatisfied 
that the Alliances entered into go not far enough, and 
that you have not light enough into them, and therefore 
you make this Addreſs; but that will not clear you at 
all. Suppoſe the Allies will not come up to this Ad- 
dreſs, ſhall the King then, for his own ſafety, make none 
at all? Shall he ſtand by himſelf? Another thing is, 
there may be an actual engagement in the Treaties al- 
ready made, and that, for ought I know, ought to be 
executed now whilſt we are addreſſing. Do you mean 
to diſallow the Treaties if they be made, or that the King 
ſhall ſtop and go no farther in what Alliances he has 
begun? We are not bound to do according to what is 
talked of abroad. Be pleafed to 2 the Addreſs, 
paragraph by paragraph. _ 5 

Mr Powle.] The Gentlemen now againſt this part 
of the Addreſs, of reducing the French King to the terms 
of the Pyrenean Treaty“ ſeemed to make no queſtion of 
it; When the Addreſs was ordered, that the Confederates 
were willing to come up to it, being engaged much to 
that matter already. If they will come up to it, we 
have our ends; if not, we have time to think farther 
What to do. Where is the delay, I would know, of 
the execution of that Treaty, (we are told of) in hand? 
I would not give money till I know for what, and, when 
I do know thoſe Treaties, I ſhall then give my conſent 
chearfully. | i mg, | 

Sir John Ernhy.] If the Addreſs be to reduce the King 
of France to that ſtrength of ſhips ahd men he was in 
at the Pyrenean Treaty, I hope that is not your mean- 
ing. I am as afraid of the Confederates making Peace. 
as any man. There is no Treaty but what Spain has 
agreed to, taken in, and confented to. I would look 
a little back to our laſt Addreſs, and the King's Anſwer 
to it. BD 

Mr Secretary Coventry.) J do not fay that the Pyre- 
nean is too little, but J ſay, the King intends more in 
the Treaty now on foot than that Treaty. Your Addreſs 
ſays, To ſecure your Majeſty, Cc. from the growth 

| and 
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and power of the French King, that he alone may not 
be able to diſturb the peace thereof, c.“ Suppoſe the 
King of Spain ſhould treat with France about change of 
territories, and he has been offered it Would you not 
have the King go as far as he can get Confederates to go? 
If they are not of the mind to hold out the War, and 
you enter into this Declaration, he may be left alone to 
ſtop that exorbitant power of France. The advice is 
good, of ſtopping that power; but, as the Addreſs is 
penned, it is very inconvenient advice. Put not the 
King upon engaging, upon your words, in what may be 
of great inconvenience to him. | 
Sir Tho. Meres.] 1 find, that reducing the French to the 
terms of the Pyrenean Treaty is not exorbitant. There 
are, ſince that Treaty, twenty-ſix places in the French 
hands of the Spaniſh Netherlands. You come in to the 
Confederates by this Addreſs, as they are engaged to 
one another already. But I find now, by ſome gentle- 
men, that Addreſs is much liked, which we were 
checked for by the King. Now, this Addreſs is done 
in proſecution of our former, and none leſs than the 
_ Pyrenean Treaty can do our work. We have declared 
our opinions already. To reaſonable men we make rea- 
ſonable propoſals; and I would agree to the Addreſs. 
Sir Robert Howard.] I allow, it had been much better 
to have entered into this Treaty ſooner ; but conſider 
what has been done ſince. There has been waſte of 
fleets and armies, and the Confederates are in no condi- 
tion to ſupport this Treaty. This Addreſs ſeems as if, 
upon good or ill ſucceſs, we would be maſters of equal 
fortune. Some, I hear, ſay the. Confederates have al- 
ready entered into as great a Treaty as this we have 
adviſed, (that is but hear-ſay) Now the Queſtion: is, if 
they be waſted and deſtroyed, and they come not up to 
this of the Pyrenean Treaty, whether ſhall all fink, and 
you will let France alone? Bnt J am {till one of thoſe 
that think leſs than that Treaty cannot be done, to do 
us any good. No queſtion but the King will go as 
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near as he can to it; but I would not have him brought 
Into a condition not to anſwer your expectation. : 

Col. Titus.) I am for paſſing this Clauſe of the Pyre- 
nean Treaty as it is. Why do you enter into War? Is 
it that you love War, or for emulation of the power of 
the French King? *Tis not for War's ſake, for that you 
foreſee is chargeable and dangerous. The reaſon is, 
the preſervation of the kingdom from the exorbitant 
power of the French King, dangerous to our ſafety. If 
you will ſay, you are not ſure whether the alliances will 
do it, then it is to no purpoſe to enter into it with them. 
Will you make a War, and yet leave the French King 
as powerful as before? To abridge him of that power is 
the end of this Addreſs; and I would paſs this Clauſe of 
the Pyrenean Treaty. 

Col. Birch.) Tis very neceſſary that we do; in this 
great affair, as thoſe under the reputation of wiſe men in 
Parliament. If you mean t- have the hands, hearts, and 
purſes of all Eng land, to proſecute this War, they muſt 
fee to have their account by it. en up the Confedera- 
cy; and rather let it be longer than fall ſhort. I would 
have you over-do them. Though the Confederates have 
reaſon to value the King's promiſes, yet get confi- 
dence in others—Whether is not this promiſe ſtronger; 
if the people of England will ſtand by him in it with 
their purſes? No way can ſecure us but that. If the 
Confederates come not up to us; we will not con- 
federate with them. If we leave the King of France as 
he is, he will fall upon us; let us prevent him, if we 
can. Tis abſolutely neceſſary (my meaning is good, 
though my expreſſion is bad) that, in this thing, we muſt 
have plain dealing. If the body of England cannot 
bear it, they muſt be fatisfied,”* is as old as Henny IV. 
Bur, as ſoon as I know what is done, I would cloſe with 
that as far as reaſonably we can. But how ſhall we make 
a ſhot; and have no mark? There is great talk in 
town of a _ of peace, ſent into France, and the 
French only make the difference in reſigning one town; 
Tournayz 
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Tournay. I would give a quarter of what we ſhall now 
give, rather than that Treaty ſhould be agreed to. Upon 
the whole matter, I would paſs the paragraph, as agree- 
ing to our former Addreſſes. | 

Mr Harbord.)] I remember, when I was at Grand 
Cairo, the Baſhaw had no ſhips in port to, go out to 
carry goods to Conſtantinople, and he laid an embargo 
on three French ſhips, and one Engliſb ſhip, Capt. Ell 
commander, for that purpoſe. They conſpired toge- 


ther, and ran away with their loading. Though they 1 
came to Leghorn, to ſell the goods they were laden with, 


a free port, yet the Engiiſh Conſul commanded all- As 
goods to be put into his hands, and they were all- ſent 
to Conſtantinople ; but the French ſhips fold.all their 
goods, notwithſtanding their Conſul's ↄrder to the con- 
trary. Admiral Blake happened to, be in Leghorn road 
at that time, and they refuſed liar” watering for the 
ſhips. - He fent them word, that he would ruin their 
port with one ſhip only; f he would go on board every 
Dutch and French ſhi in the port.” And ſo, as many 
as came in were 4bliged to perform quarentine. (Blake 
coming from a place infected with the plague; which 
was the reaſon they would not admit him to water.) 
And he ruined their trade by it with all that came in, 
except Exgliſb, which he did not board; and ſo they 
were free to trade. As I was coming to England, I 
overtook forty or fifty French ſeamen, caſt away in the 
Bourbon, a French man of war. They told me that the 
£ngliſh had uſed them barbarouſly, and they were to go 
to Marſeilles and Bourdeaux for employment. So that 
if the French ſend ſo far for their ſeamen, what can 
they do upon us, to inveſt us by ſea? It we may have 
plain dealing, and truſt and confidence reſtored, we may 
proſper 3 which has occaſioned me to give you theſe 
inſtances. | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I move to have the Treaty now 
on foot delivered to us, that we may go chearfully on in 
this great buſineſs, | 1 
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Mr Powle.] This Addreſs will carry the thing farther 
on, than other Addreſſes have done. It will now be 
aſſiſted by our purpoſes to ſupport it. 

Sir Tho. Meres.| We may give money upon this Treaty, 
when we ſec it; but, till then, I am one of thoſe that will 
not give a penny towards it. 

Lord Obrien.] If Flanders be loſt, let the Ä lie 
at their doors that are againſt aſſiſting the King, if any 
misfortune follow. His words gave offence. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] Upon this occaſion I would 
give the King aſſurance of our performances in aſſiſting 
him, in affirmative words. I would have no negative 
Words put into the Addreſs, to ſay, that we will not 
give, but if we ſee the Treaty, we will give.” I would 
firſt ſee where the fault lies. I cannot imagine, that the 
Dutch or Spaniſh Ambaſſador would abuſe the King by 
theſe Treaties, and have no power from their maſters 
to conclude them. That their Ambaſſadors ſhould; not 
have power to come into what they have done, and not 
take a Confederate in, able to aſſiſt I cannot believe ſuch 
a defect of power; and that the Spaniſh Ambaſſador 
muſt ſend to Madrid for farther powers (as we have 
been told.) I hope, by this way we are about to take, 
in a few days, we ſhall ſee where the fault is. But this 
Addreſs does not exclude us from aſſiſting the King. 
There is no negative thing in it. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] To what Littleton ſpeaks 

of *©* foreſecing the powers of the Ambaſſadors to con- 
clude the Treaty, I think that will not coſt many days 
to refolve you; but I anſwer him, that part of power of 
finally concluding a Treaty is the laſt given to an Am- 
baſſador To ſtand ſo long and ſo fully into ſuch a 
Treaty. The obligation of Spain, in this Treaty, is as 
principal; Holland, and the other Allies, is acceſſary 
only. *Tis true, that, in one Article, Holland is obliged 
never to make Peace without the conſent of Spain, and 
to reſtore the Pyrenean Treaty; unleſs, for the ſake 
of Peace, it ſhall be otherwiſe agreed by the parties. 
*Tis plain, that notwithſtanding this engagement, Holland 
anſwers 
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anſwers the Emperor and Spain, that they have ſuffered 
ſo long by this War, and their poverty is ſo great, that 
they are not able to go on any farther in carrying on the 
war; that they are impotent, and the utmoſt you can 
hope and think of them, will be attended with this pull- 
back. Therefore we cannot think, nor hope, in ſo ſhort 
a time; to have a feſolution of your Addreſs; but you 
ſhould. provide for neceſſities in the interim. | 

Mr Secretary Coveniry.] Tis a great miſtake. The 
Spaniſh Ambaſſador may have power and inſtructions to 
ſign the Treaty; but not to. ratify it, which muſt come 
from Madrid and Vienna; and *tis no unuſual thing for 
Ambaſſadors to be without powers of ratification. I 
wiſh the Pyrenean Treaty from the bottom of my heart : 
But ſuppoſe it might be part of the Alliance, and 
the War ſhould be with France to reduce him to it, 
and we be driven to emergences, and we have no Peace 
to ſave the nation leſs than the Pyrenean Treaty—lf we 
ſhould have a defection of our Allies, muſt not the 
King fave his Nation upon any emergency? If we give 
this of the Pyrenean Treaty as a binding condition, to 
have that and no other, I aver, we put the King and the 
Nation in danger. 3 | 

Mr Harbord.] You are told * That the States of 
Holland are reduced to neceſſity, and are: forced to tell 
all Europe and Spain, they can no longer ſupport the 
War, but muſt procure the beſt peace they can.“ If 
we have a league offenſive and defenſive with the States, 
it is probable they cannot bring in Spain and the Em- 
peror, becauſe it looks like a league to get peace. The 
objection from Secretary Coventry is, If an accident 
mould happen (the fleet burnt or the Confederates 
beaten) mult we ſtick till to the Pyrenean Treaty?“ I 
anſwer, that this Houſe has always been dutiful to the 
King, and, upon any emergency, may be called, and 
they have never failed to ſupply the King with their 
purſes and advice. | 

Sir Tho. Littleton.) What is deſired has been an 
uſual thing done, and may be done again; which is to 
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{ee this Treaty. If the Ambaſſadors ſign, and the States 


agree to it, I would never ſtay for a ratification from 
Madrid, but give money preſently upon it. 


The Proviſo for prohibiting French Trade debated. 


Sir Tho. Littleton.) Who are out of this War with 
France? Hamburgh, the Hans Towns, Portugal, and the 
Genoeſe, and the reſt of the Halian Princes. What need we 
be afraid of thaſe Merchants? We may diſpleaſe them, 
but Monarchs we cannot diſpleaſe : Only Portugal may 
have more vent for their wines by it here and in other 
places, and may be a gainer likewiſe by his ſalt. The two 
naval powers of Holland and England were never united, 
and if they ſay the word, though all the world be 
againſt us, tis no matter. It may be, Holland may 
have ſome river blocked up, in the Indies, by the 
French, but they have a territory there of 600 miles in 
length. But this naval power joined will block up 
France by ſea, and in the effect fo trouble them, that 
they mult relinquſh their conqueſts by land, to fave 
their country. This, I believe, will be the effect of 
Joining our fleets, and prohibiting Trade with the 
French. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Judge what kind of affront 
this forbidding of Trade will be to your neighbours, to 
make that an Article of Confederacy with them. All 
the Italian Princes will be upon you, if you ſhut up 
their ports to French Trade, ſo that neither the Duke 
of Savoy nor the Pope ( ſpoken merrily) may trade with 
the King of France. To make a general Order againſt 
any of our friends to trade with him—it cannot be. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] Spoke ſomething (which 
coueD not well be heard) about the unneighbourlineſs of 
this prohibition of Trade wita the King of France. 

Sir Tho. Meres.] How can we help the conſtitution of 
our Nation in this point of French Trade? If it goes 
on at the rate *tis now at, *twill ruin us, We cannot 
ſupport our Intereſt without this prohibition, and let the 
Halian Princes and the Hans Towns look after their 

own 
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own intereſt. . If Flanders be loſt, when the Houſe has 
been two or three years perſuading the preſervation of 
it by Alliances, we have offered our Aids, Advices, and 
Counſels, and they have not been liked, and we are told 
there is not time to do what we adviſe, We have been 
put off two or three years from ſuppreſſing the growth 
of Popery, and now we are come to a precipice and 
a puſh in this matter, it ſhall never be ſaid to be our 
fault, that we ſuppreſs not this exorbitant Trade of 
France, that will ruin us. | | 
Col. Birch.] I humbly conceive, that 'tis for the in- 
tereſt of the Confederates to do this thing we are about ; 
that, whilſt we are fighting, the French may not take 
all the profit of their wines and other commodities ; and 
it ſeems to ſome that that is not a conſiderable thing, 
Tis our money, and the Dutch money, that muſt ſupport 
the Confederacy, and may not theſe Princes and Towns 
out of the Confederacy, fetch the French Commodities, 
and ſo diſperſe them all Europe over, and for ſalt, 


ſilk, Sc. and the French King have your money ſtill? 


I would never have a Peace with them, but ſuch a one 
as we may fit down and ſay, there is ſafety in that 
Peace. If you will ſuffer others to fetch the French 
Commodities, and ſo feed them with money, that, I am 
ſure, will not anſwer the end. | 


This Clauſe of prohibition of Trade was added to the Addreſs, 
and the Addreſs was agreed to, as follows : 


& We your Majeſty's moſt humble and loyal Subjects, the 
Commons in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, do in all duty 
and gratitude render our moſt humble thanks to your moſt ſacred 
Majeſty for the great care your Majeſty hath expreſſed for the 
preſervation and encouragement of the Proteſtant Religion, by 
concluding a marriage between the Lady Mary, your Majeſty's 
Niece, and the Prince of Orange, being a Prince profeſſing the 
ſame Religion with ys, and engaged in arms for the defence of 
the common cauſe of Chriſtendom : For the promoting of which 
we do, in all bumility, and with the higheſt zeal to your Ma- 
jeſty's honour, and the ſafety of your people, beſeech your Ma- 
jeſty not to admit of any Treaty of Peace, whereby the French 
King ſhall be left in the poſſeſſion of any larger dominions and 


terri- 
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pleaſed to provide that none of the parties that 
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territories, or of any greater power than what he retained by 
the Pyrenean Treaty ; leſs than which, we conceive, cannot ſe- 
cure your Majeſty's Kingdoms, and the reſt of Europe, from 
the growth and power of the faid King, but that he alone may 
be able to diſturb the Peace thereof, whenſoever he is minded 
to attempt it; the places reſerved by that Treaty to the King 
of Spain in the Netherlands being advantageous, as well 2 the 
vicinity of ſome important towns and garriſons to the King- 
dom of France, as by the extent of the Territory. And we do 
moſt humbly deſire that, in all Treaties, Articles, and Confedera- 
tions, in order to the, obtaining that end, your Majeſty would be 
hal Join with 
your Majeſty in making War for that purpoſe, may lay down 
their arms, or depart from their Alljances, till the ſaid King be 
reduced at leaſt to the ſaid Treaty: And we do farther deſire, 
as one of the moſt effectual means to attain thoſe ends, that 
it may be agreed between your Majeſty and the Confede- 
rates, that neither ourſelves nor any of them ſhall hold any 
Commerce or Trade with the French King, or his ſubjects, du- 
ring ſuch War; and that no Commodity of the growth, product, 
or manufacture of France, or of any of the Territories [or Domi- 
nions] of the French King, be admitted to be brought into 
you Majeſty's, or any of their Countries and Dominions, either 
y land or ſea, or to be fold within the ſame ; but that they be 
ſeized and deſtroyed whereſoever they be found, and days to 
be limited for the ſame, in as ſhort time as the nature of ſuch 
affairs will permit : And that in all Treaties, Articles, and Con- 
federations, made in order to or:for the proſecution of ſuch War, 
it may be agreed and declared, that no veſſel of any Nation 
whatſoever ſhall be permitted to enter into or come out of the 
ports of France, but that the ſhip and men ſhall be ſeized, and 
the goods deſtroyed.” | | 
« Wedo therefore moſt humbly deſire your Majeſty to pro- 
ceed in making ſuch Alliances and Confederations [as ſhall 
be neceſlary] for the attaining thoſe ends; and though we be- 
lieve your Majeſty can never doubt of the affections of your 
people, yet, upon this occaſion, we do, with all alacrity, and with 
one unanimous conſent, renew our former — and en- 
gagements; beſeeching your Majeſty to reſt confidently aſſured 
of our perſeverance in the proſecution of the ſaid War; and 
that when your Majeſty ſhall pleaſe to impart ſuch Alliances 
and Confederations to us in Parliament, we ſhall, upon all oc- 
caſions, give your Majeſty ſuch ready aſſiſtances and ſupports as 
"_ by the bleſſing of God, bring the ſaid War to a happy con- 
uſion.“ N . 


The 
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The Privy-Counſellors of the Houſe were ordered to know 


his Majeſty's pleaſure, when he would be attended with this 
Addrels, 


Friday, February 1. 


Sir William Smith complained of Sir Solomon Swale's being con- 


victed for Popiſh recuſancy, upon Record, [in the County of 
Aale,! 


- Mr Sacheverell.] I would have you ſee the Record 
of Conviction. The moſt innocent of mankind may be 
convicted of recuſancy by ſurprize, but the law gives 
men time to ſet themſelves free from their Conviction b 
conformity. It is my opinion to have the Record of 
his Conviction ſent for, and time allowed him to attend 
you here. I would not haſtily turn this gentleman out 
of the Houſe for recuſancy, unleſs it be certainly known 
whether he be convicted or not. | 


The Speaker reads the Record. By this Obi 
any diſſenter in opinion may be convicted, as Sir Solomon 
Swale is, it being for not coming to his Pariſh Church.“ 


Mr Powle.] I like not Gentlemens bringing Records 
hither, but I would have you command the officer to 
bring the Record; and then you proceed as you think 
fit. 

Sir Charles Harbord.] Tis not for the honour of the 
Houſe, whilſt we make laws againſt Popery, to ſuffer 
a Member convicted of recuſancy to ſit amongſt us, 
and ſuffer it here. But when ſuch a thing is repre- 
ſented to you, you can do no leſs than examine it, and 
ſend for Swale to appear, and there will be no ſurprize 
at all, as you formerly did in the caſe of Sir Thomas 
Strickland. 


The officer was ordered to attend with the Record on Monday. 


[Debate on the frequent and irregular granting of Paper Pro- 
tections.] 


The 8 peaker.] Purſuant to the Order of the Houſe, 
I have 2 out an Order to ſuperſede all Paper Protec- 


tions. I find about a hundred in London and Middleſex. 
Mr 
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Mr Pole. This, of Protections, is another abuſe 

that theſe long Seſſions of Parliament produce. We are 
adjourned from day to day without doing buſineſs, 
and Privilege continues long. Formerly, when [there 
was] an end of the Seſſion, there was an end of the Pri- 
vilege and Protections. I hope we ſhall now do our 
buſineſs, and be prorogued, and ſo have an end of theſe 
Protections. | LY . 

Sir Courtney Poole.] Moves for a ſearch, all England 

over, that Gentlemen may anſwer, in their places, whe- 
ther they have granted gut any Protections under their 
hand. | 

Sir Tho. Lee.] It has always been the cuſtom of Par- 
hament, that we can protect no more than our menial 
ſervants. But that which frights people from complain 
ing is your not declaring how far Privilege extends. 
If you make publication, ** That men may arreſt per- 
ſons, notwithſtanding Paper Protections, that will re- 
medy the thing, and men may be ſafe, and the law 
may go forward, | | $2 01 7 | 

Mr Garroway.] I hear the Lords are before hand with 

us in this of Protections ; they have regiſtered, and num- 
bered their menial ſervants. If you find Gentlemen have 
extraordinary numbers, you may find out the abuſe, and 
vindicate your honours in it. 


Mr Thomas Wyndham preſented a Petition from Mrs Gotting- 
ton, complaining that Col. Wanklyn, a Member of the Houle, 
protected Mr Cottington, her Huſband, as his menial ſervant, 
againſt her hearing a cauſe depending between her and her 

uſband, about the validity of their marriage at Turin in Italy 
(ſhe being of that Country) and humbly deſiring the favour o 
the Houſe, that the ſaid Protection may be withdrawn.“ 


I he Speaker,] Col. Wanklyn was with me about it, 
and he promiſed me that he would withdraw the Pro- 
tection. | 19 

Col. Wanklyn.] I did withdraw the Protection, ac- 
cording to my promiſe ; but the Biſhop of Lincoln ſaid, 
++ That Mr Cottington had received a ſentence in the 
Court of Arches againſt the law of God, and ye rig 

Eentie- 
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Gentleman was under a hard cenſure; and ſo 1 granted 


1 


him my Protection, but revoked it on 7. Bur ſday laſt. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] This Gentleman, Cottington, 
it ſeems, is protected by your Member, becauſe he thinks 
he has a righteous cauſe, and the Judges in the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Court think he has a wrong cauſe. If you 
give your Members leave to protect perſons againſt Judg- 
ments and Sentences, when they think the Judges are 
1 the wrong, the Houſe of Commons will be a great 
place. 

Col. Wanklyn.] I do aver that Mr Cottington was 
my fervant, and had done me very acceptable ſervice. 
Sir Jobn Bir kenbead] Whenever a day of oy 
came, then Mr Cottington had his Protection from C 
Wanklyn ready. The Judge of the Spiritual Court ſent 
to Col. Yanklyn, and I ſpoke to him fix times about it, 
and he promiſed me to revoke the Protection. Then he 
certified his Protection, and a public Notary entered it, 
<« recalled,” and ſoon after Col. Wanklyn revoked his 
revocation. Let him prove Mr Cottington to be his 
menial ſervant. A man of Mr Cottington's eſtate to be 
his ſervant! Let him give it under his hand, that now] 
he is his menial ſervant. 


The Speaker reads an old Order Sir nana Turner made when 
he was Speaker : vix. 

„ Reſeclved, That all Protections and written Certificates, under 
the hand of any Member of this Houſe, be void, and called in 
according to law); and that menial ſervants be protected only, 


according to law ; and that this Order be printed and pub- 
liſhed. me 


Sir 7. bowls Lee.] This caſe, mn of, is only a 
particular inſtance of a Member; therefore you are to 
proceed upon it, when the Member that offends has 
made his defence in his place, and judge it. Then you 
may make a general Order as to Protections. 

Sir Robert Sawyer. | Col. Wanklyn ſigned a Protection, 
which is filed in the Exchequer, directed To all Mayors, 
Bailiffs, Sheriffs, Sc.“ in as high a ſtyle as a Proclama- 

Vor. * E tion, 
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tion, neither to ſtir hand nor foot, and threatening what 
penalty would enſue for breaking his Privilege. 
_ Mr Waller.] One example againſt an offender of this 
nature has done more than all your talk and Orders. In 
ing James's time, it was proved, that one made theſe 
rotections and Told them, and he was turned out of 
the Houſe for it. This was done when Parliaments 
were ſhort z much more ought it to be ſeverely puniſhed 
now Parliaments are long. The Romans had a Juſtitium 
that ſtood ſtill for a time, but now for Juſtice to ſtand 


ſtill ſeventeen or eighteen years, is not a thing to be 


ſuffered ; and I would have Col. Wanklyn anſwer this 


giving Protections. 


Col. Wankhyn.] As to this Protection that Sawyer 
ſpraks of, tis concerning Dry Hill in Kent. We had 
a verdict for it, and judgment; and by a writ of poſ- 
ſeſſion, we were legally put into it, and we ought not 
to be diſſcized. In the Exchequer there was a Bill of 


diſcovery; the Bill was anſwered, and, upon a tryal, we 


had legal poſſeſſion, and I will ſatisfy the Committee 
of Privileges farther in it, if you pleaſe to refer it to 
na. | 

Sir Rebert Sawyer.) Wanklyu was never in the cauſe, 
nor heard of in it, before the writ of poſſeſſion. 

Col. Wanklyn.)] Jones has a good title to Dry Hill; 
he has had a verdict. In time of war, Jones was my 
quarter-maſter, and went often to make his claim, bur, 
becauſe he was of the King's party, in theſe times, 
could not have his legal courſe, for his right, I have 
a concern in it of 3007. which I lent Jones, and he has 
given theſe lands in ſecurity for it; and I am con- 
cerned for ſupporting the title, and have been ſo all along. 

Mr Williams.] The writ of poſſeſſion was awarded to 
Jones, for Dry Hill in Kent. Fones was the Leſſor, and 
the feigned Leſſee delivered the poſſeſſion to the Sheriff, 
and poſſeſſion was taken accordingly. He alleged, that 
the Writ with the poſſeſſion, was unduly obtained ; there- 


upon the Lord Chief Juſtice awarded the party to be put 


out of poſſeſſion, and reſtitution to be made. Complaint 
| Was 
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was made of the Under-Sheriff for not doing it, and it 
appeared that he durſt not do it, becauſe there was a 
Protection from your Member, Wanklyn, to Jones. 
Wanklyn himſelf was in Court, and, upon a motion that 
there being Privilege in the caſe, os 1 might 
ſtop, the feigned perſon, Jones, aſſigns his Title over 
to Wanklyn three or four days within Term. The Court 
was ſo far f ſatisfied of the abuſe, that the Court did order 
the Under-Sheriff, at his peril, to fatisfy the Court of 


the Execution of the Writ by Saturday; but the Writ 


was not executed. The Protection Wanklyn gave Jones 
was read in Court, and it was directed, To all Offi- 
cers, c.“ in very poſitive words, < not to dare to 
diſturb the poſſeſſion, becauſe of Privilege.” The Caurt 
was chan ſatisfied, but out of reſpect to Privilege 
of Parliament, they gave farther time for the execution 
of the Writ; and this day, under colour of this Pro- 
tection, a motion was made in Court; and I adviſed 
Wanklyn to withdraw his Protection. I would haye 
right done in this matter for your honour. 

Mr Sacheverell.] Whether the Title was transferred to 
Wanklyn before the Controverſy, and before the Writ 
of keſtitution was granted, is, the Queſtion; and 1 
would have Wanklyn aſked, whether he was preſent in 
Court, when the rule of Court was given? I would 
have him aſked that Queſtion by the Speaker. | 

Sir Charles Harbord.] Aſk him, when the Conveyance 
was made, and upon what conſideration ? 

Col. Wanklyn.) Jones was legally in poſſeſſion of the 
eſtate before Tgranied him my Protection. [ Hewithdrew. ] 
Mr Hale.) This ſuit of Jones has been always re- 
puted a vexatious ſuit, and no man that knows Fones 
will truſt him for any thing ; he is not worth a groat, 
nor has been for theſe twenty years. Such a man 


Wanklyn, that is guilty of what has been made ap- 


py to you, is not fit to keep us company; and I 
humbly move that he may be turned out of the Houſe. 
Sir Charles Wheeler.) That which concerns us to con- 
ſider is, whether a Member be legally in poſſeſſion of 
2 an 
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an eſtate, and [ whether] his debt upon it be a legal and true 
debt, and the eſtate fairly transferred to him; and whether 
he would defend himſelf in his poſſeſſion by Privilege. 
We have Privilege becauſe we cannot attend two ſervices, 
the law, and here. Let Wanklyn fairly prove the debt, 
from Jones, and that the eſtate was transferred to him, 
in conſideration of that debt, and then you may judge 
the matter. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] The caſe is for granting a Pro- 
tection to ſupport a litigious title; thereby laying the 
honour of the Houſe at ſtake, for his private advantage. 
As for the Protection of Cottington, a man of 1000 J. 
a year, to keep him as a menial ſervant! And that Pro- 
tection to Jones, ſo high-penned a Protection! You 
mult remove the ſcandal from the Houſe, and not ſul- 
fer him to fit here. | 

Mr Secretary Williamſon. The Queſtion is about 
turning out this Member. I hope the thing will be 
well weighed, before you turn him out. There is the 
honour of the Houſe in the caſe, and the compaſſion 
of thoſe that ſuffer. But I would go by ſuch ſteps, 
as may conſiſt with Juſtice. It has been ſaid, it mat- 
ters not what the title is— If he had given mainte- 
nance to a litigious title, or had aſſumed an intereſt 
where he has none, then I abominate it. But all order, 
rule, and practice of granting Protections has been 
overlooked in the Houſe; and this man is an un- 
fortunate man, that he muſt fall for two errors. There 
may be many looked into, and in caſe that be the 
meaning of your Order for turning men out of the Houſe, 
1 know not where it will ſtop. There is a great dif- 
ference in puniſhment between a mulct on the purſe, 
and hanging; and ſeeing you will not go through 
with the. bulineſs, where you find it, pray conſider well 
0 this man's caſe. 

Sir Courtney Poole.] This Gentleman has been a 
gallant man, but now he is in poverty. I would make 
him an example, but no farther than aſking the pardon 
af the Houle, upon his knees. But as for turning 

him 
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him out of the Houſe, I know not where that will 
end. 


Mr Sacheverell, ] To buy a title, pendente "Yr is highly 


criminal in law. The getting this very Writ of Paſ- 


ſeſſion was a bad practice, and I hope this Houſe 
will never protect ſuch a man in what he has done, 
and I would have him turned out of the Houſe. 
Mr Finch.) *Tis not the Protection of menial ſer- 
vants, which we call Paper Protections, that is the 
particular Privilege of every Member. This is a great 
offence of Mantlyn's, if he made uſe of his Privilege, 
as is ſaid, pendente lite. But Manklyn had not the title, 
till he ſaw Jones in poſſeſſion. I would not condemn 
Wanklyn before we know the cafe thoroughly. | would 
refer it to the Committee. I fear it will be as foul as 
*tis repreſented. The ancient cuſtom was, that a Mem- 
ber came into the Court of Chancery, and, upon oath, 


declared the perſon to be his menial ſervant, and it was 


there recorded, but no Paper Protections were anciently. 
The thing itſelf is cruel, and the length of this Parliament 
aggravates it. It is not proper to expell your Member, 
unleſs you do the ſame juſtice to all in the ſame caſe 
with him. It may be the caſe of ten, twenty, or thirty 
Members, and ſome of your worthieſt Members. I would 
have a Vote poſled up, to ſhow your diſlike of theſe 
Protections; and then, if any Member tranſgreſs it, let 
him be expelled the Houſe; and I ſhall readily give my 
conſent to It. 5 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] The Gentleman that ſpoke 
laſt deſires you would not proceed to expell Col. Wanklyu 
till you have made a public Declaration, how far you 
will puniſh Members that give Protections, as this 
Gentleman has done. In the caſe of one of your Members, 
Mr John Aſhburnham *, you made no Declaration that 
you would puniſh him, Sc. Your Journal ſaid only, 


„ That he had diſhonoured the Houſe.” There was no 


law againſt his taking that bribe of 300 J. from the, 
Merchants, about ſolliciting the King concerning the 
E 3 | French 

Ste Vol. I. p. 46. | 
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French wines. He was a worthy Gentleman, and yet 


you expelled him the Houſe. He was no Judge, and 


you Judged that taking a bribe. For the Honour of 


the Houſe, either do juſtice upon Col. Fanklyn, or ex- 
punge that ſentence againſt Mr Afaburnbam out of the 
Journal, if you pardon this. | 
Mr Sollicitor Winnington.] I am unwilling to ſtand 
up, becauſe I know ſomething of this matter. Finch 
ſays, he hopes you will not proceed 12 Wanklyn, 
till you know what the offence is.” I hope no man 
here will do what Col. Wantlyn has confeſſed. You 
aſked Wanklyn, whether Mr Ccttington was his menial 
ſervant?” He anſwered you, That Cottington had an 
ill ſentence in the Court of Delegates, and he did pro- 
tet him from it; but that he did afterwards revoke 
it,” What he has done is a great ſcandal upon the 
Houſe ; and Wanklyn's confeſſion of it makes me take 
it for truth. Finrb tells you; © it may fall out to be 
the caſe of many worthy Members.“ But I cannot call 
them ſo. If any are guilty of ſuch crimes, I am ſorry 
they ſhould repreſent here, to bind me and my poſte- 
rity in the weighty affairs of the Kingdom. If the mat- 
ter charged upon Wankiyn were queſtionable, or doubt- 
ful, it were another thing; but the matter is ſo plain, 
that it admits no diſpute. The meaſure lies only in 
the mercy of this Houſe to the Gentleman; and, in that, 
I would go as high as any man. op ES | 
Mr Waller. ] Mr Aſoburnbam's caſe was hard; and 
very dangerous. I have ſeen twenty Members, in a 
morning, put out of the Houſe. Some have diſputed 


O 


that power in the Houſe. Some ſay, This Gentleman, 


Col. F/ankiyn, has been a ſoldier, and a commander, and 


therefore perhaps the lawyers are againſt him.” I 
would, for the future, go by ſome Order about Pro- 
tections, as has been mentioned. The Gentleman has 
been in employment for the King; and for this offence 
1 would reprove him at the Bar only. | 
Mr May.] I diſcourſed with Col. Wanklyn about theſe 
Protections, and told him, I wondered he would * 
' ler- 
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a ſervant that he never had. I told him, I feared his 


doom would be to be turned out of the Houſe, and 
tis my opinion he ſhould be turned out of the Houſe. 


The Queſtion propoſed was, That Col. Wanklyn has diſhonoured 
the Houſe, in granting Protections [to Mr Cottington, and Mr 
Jones, not his menial ſervants.]J 


Mr Garroway] I would not have you mats more 
points upon what you do. Judge it in particulars, bur 
do not aſſign it in the Queſtion. 

Mr Pow/e.] I would not have expulſions out of the 
Houſe too large. I would haye the Qin 15 contrary 
to juſtice, and the honour of the ore 

Sir Richard Temple. ” Kel will be ng advocate for the 
perſon, nor his irs ut I would have the thing done, 
as your predeceſſors have done; never without parti- 
cular cauſe aſſigned upon your books. If you make 
the caſe general, twill never be a juſtification to you 
to poſterity. To protect a Gentleman of 2000 /. a 

year, for a man's menial ſervant, is an extraordinary thing. 


hat ſervant rather kept his maſter than the maſter _ 


him. I would go as high in this cenſure as any man, 
but would be uniform in it. If any Member has pro 
tected any perſon that is not his ſervant, he 9 
your cenſure, but not ſo highly as in this caſe. I would 
have the caſe ſuch as you may meaſure your juſtice by 
to poſterity. 

Sir Charles Harbord. 1 This —— 15 is not only con- 
trary to an Order of the Houſe, but to the ancient Order, 
Conſtitution, and Juſtice of the Houſe. That ſentence 
you paſſed upon Mr Aſbburnbam, was for taking 500 J. 
of the Merchants, for ſervice he had done them to the 
King, in a matter depending in this Houſe. For this 
Gentleman's puniſhment, I would give it him only in 
a reproof at the Bar; and hereafter the Houſe may 
take the matter of fuch Protections, as he has granted, 
into conſideration. But for the firſt offender of this na- 
WY am utterly againſt having him expelled the 

e. 
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Sir Thomas Dolman.] I would have this Gentleman 
that has offended ſent priſoner to the Tower, and that 
you make a ſtanding Order, for the future, againſt of- 
fences, of this nature. 1 R 


' * Reſalved, That granting Paper Protections to perſons not 
menial ſervants of Members of this Houſe, is againſt thejuſtice 
.and. honour of the Houſe. - FV 


RNeſolved, "That Col: Wanflyn is guilty of granting Paper Pro- 
tections, againſt the juſtice and honour of this Houſe. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] This is but altogether 
tb 'make a judicial ſentence againſt the man, and this 
is a judicial cutting off a man from us; and there- 
fore let us do all that may be, for clearing the juſtice 
of the Houſe in particular; and that the nature of the 
crime may appear, I would have Jones and Cotfington, 
and ſome of the perſons he has protected, named in 
the Vote. It is the firſt time that ever a capital Judg- 
ment was applied to that fact, that had not a prece- 
dent in law for it. Therefore in order to make it a 
Juſt and horiburable ſentence, you muft ſay that every 
diſhonour of the Houſe ſhould be puriſhed with expul- 
ſion, which is a cutting off your Member from us. 
Therefore I would not do. it, in this caſe, without 
naming the perſons, and © that Col: //ankln, for granting 
Protections to Cottington and Jones, not being his me- 
mal ſervants, hath violated the juſtice .gnd honour of 
the Houſe.” Thus I would have your Vote. 
Reſolved, That Col. Wanklyn, for granting ſuch ProteQtionss 
ſhall be expelled the Houſe. ; # 
Mr Secretary Coventry. ] You have ſaid, in your former 
Order, about Protections, That they are againſt law.” 
This is a greater offence done by this Gentleman than 
that of Mr Hſbburnbam's taking 500 l. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] It was ſaid, * If you be- 
gin not with this Gentleman, you will never begin.” 
Therefore I would go on with puniſhing other offenders 
of this nature; but, as this caſe is put, I cannot give 
my conſent to expell him. +8 

| Col. 
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Col. Birch. ] L hear the caſe of this Gentleman di- 
ſtinguiſned from other cafes, and I have heard that of 
protecting menial ſervants diſputed. As the Queſtion 
is penned in your paper, nothing appears on your paper; 
*© that he has protected perſons not his menial ſervants 
according to law ;** but only expreſſed * menial ſer- 
vants.”** But I would not have this Houſe, in their 
zeal to puniſh this Gentleman, make ſuch a flip as never 
to be recalled. I would have it referred to a Com- 
mittee. | | | | 
E The * Votes paſſed. [On the laſt the Houſe divided, 140 
o 199. r 

The Speaker informed the Houſe, that Col. 2Yanklyn ought 
, to receive his Sentence on his Knees. SR” 

Col. Titus.] When pardons are read in Courts of Juſ- 
tice, the pardoned perſons hear them read on their Knees. 
But no man, condemned to be hanged, receives his 
Sentence on his Knees. The ſentence ought to be re- 
ceived ſtanding. I have given my Vote agaiaſt the 
Gentleman, becauſe I could not give it for him. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] Wanklyn is none of you now; 
he is cut off from you, and therefore *tis not proper 

to bring him on his Knees to receive his Sentence. 


Col. Hanklyn was brought to the Bar, the Mace by him, to 
receive his Sentence of expulſion, ſtanding. 


The Speaker.] Col. Wanklyn, I am commanded by 
the Houſe to paſs Sentence upon you, for the diſho- 
nour you have done the Houſe in granting Protections. 
Your Sentence is hard, and my taſk harder, who am 
to pronounce it. If you had taken my advice in pri- 
vate, you had not come to this diſgrace in public. The 
Houſe thinks it a great blemiſh to them, that Protec- 
tions ſhould be granted to perſons who are not their 
menial ſervants, and you are in a great meaſure guilty 


of that crime. Mr Cottington has brought the greateſt 


- misfortune upon you imaginable, to be the occafion 


of your being cut off from this glorious body. I am 


commanded to tell you, that you are expelled the ys 
or 
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for what you have done, and the Houſe has done you 


a favour that you receive not your Sentence on your 
Knees. | 


Col. Wanklyn, after the Sentence was paſſed upon him, 
was conveyed to the door by the Serjeant with his Mace. He 
received his Sentence and went away weeping. 

Mr Papillon.) Acquainted the Houſe, that there is 
now in the River Thames a ſhip loaden with Powder 
Boing for France. On enquiry, I find for certain that 
her name is the Lucy, George Martin, Maſter. I move 
the thing now, becauſe, if enquired into in time, ſhe may 
be ſtopped at Margate. She has eleven hundred weight of 
Powder, and ſome lead, which is entered at the Cuftom- 
houſe, as for Guernſey, but is bound for St Maloes. 
Mr Alderman Aley can acquaint you fully of ite. 

Sir William Coventry. | This ſhip's loading being Mer- 
chandize, and going away as Merchandize, I know not 
how ſhe can be ſtopped. This Motion is made now at 
three o'Clock, and we are to go to the King with the 
Addreſs preſently; and I will not be reſponſible that 
the thing will make no Debate, therefore I deſire you 
would not enter into the Debate now. But I deſire leave 
that we may do it to-morrow morning. No man can 
anſwer, when ſo many men are capable of judging, whe- 
ther this Motion will come to a Debate, or not. And 
I would not have this apprehended ſo great a matter as 
that the Addreſs ſhquld ſtop, and not go forward, by 
the interruption it may give us in waiting upon the King. 
Therefore that we may be doing ſomething, I move 
that againſt Monday, we may ſee what a charge of a 
regiment of foot will come to in the King's pay, and 
what ſhips of ſeveral rates will come to with their men, 
and I deſire we may ſend to the Exchequer to be in- 
formed. 

Which was ordered accordingly. 

[Adjourned to Monday. 


This is not mentioned in the Journal. 


Monday, 
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Monday, Feb. 4. 


| A Bill from the Lords to prevent clandeſtine and inceſtuouy 
rriages, [was read the ſecond time.] 


| Debate, 

Mr Sacheverell.] By the Statute of Bigamy, the Tryal 
was at Common Law. A ſuit about clandeſtine Marriage 
may depend in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts three or four 
years, and ſcarce be decided in that time; and people 
live in fin ſo long. I would have the Tryal of clans 
deſtine Marriages be at Common Law, and I believe that 
will do the buſineſs. 

Serjeant Seys.] The Pope diſpenſes with Marriages, 
lawful and unlawful. The 32 H. VIII. regulates Mar- 
riages of the Levitical Degrees; and if any man be 
queſtioned about a Marriage in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 
he ſhall have his Prohibition. If he brings a Prohibi- 


tion, the perſon ſhall have a day given him, and perhaps. 


may be tried at the next Aſſizes. I would not have 
Prohition taken away, as this Bill imports. 

Sir Eliab Harvey.) If you think fit to commit the 
Bill, I would have a Clauſe in it, for the more ſpeedy 
determining Cauſes depending in the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, 
as directions to the Committee. 

Mr Powle.) Whatſoever Bill comes hither to ſhake 
any fundamental matter in the Law is uſually thrown 
eut by this Houſe. In time of Popery, there was al- 
ways a conteſt between the Temporal and Eccleſiaſtical Ju- 
riſdiction; and if you take off Prohibitions, God knows 
how Eccleſiaſtical Courts will enlarge themſelves. I 
wiſh the degrees may be preſerved in Marriages, but 
ſuch a Bill as takes away Prohibitions I would throw 
Out. 

Sir Ceorge Downing.) I would retain this Bill to pre- 
vent inceſtuous Marriages; for the Marriage of Uncles 
and Nieces is not provided for by the 32 H. VIII. but 
the reſt of the degrees are; and there has been a 

difference 
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difference of opinion in Weſtminſter Hall about it. 1 
would have the Bill committed. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] What will the Iords ſay, when the 
main ſcope of the Bill is to take away Prohibitions, 
and you will leave that out? How can you juſtify your- 
ſelves in returning the Lords their Bill, the main ſcope 
of the Bill left out, and you agree to every thing elſe 
in the Bill, which. is provided for already in other laws? 
*Tis below your honour and dignity to paſs the Bill, and 
leave out the Prohibitions ; elſe you do it, and not do 


it. 1 am not fond of Prohibitions, but I would throw. 
out the Bill. | | | | 


The Bill was rejected. 


Mr Secretary Coventry delivere1] the King' s Anſwer to the 
1. Addreſs, which was read 75 the Speaker, [and is as e * 


CHARLES R. 


His Majeſty hath dec and peruſed the late Addreſs of 
this Houſe, and thereunto returneth this Anſwer :” 

6 He is not a little ſurprized to find ſo much inſerted there 
of what ſhould not be, and fo little of what ſhould.” 

In the firſt place, his Majeſty's Speech was to both Houſes 
jointly; and, the matter being of ſo public a concern, it is cer- 
tainly very convenient the return to that Speech ſhould be made 
jointly. For to receive ſeveral Addreſſes, and poſſibly very dif- 
ferent, cannot but adminiſter matter of diſtraction to his — 5 
ſels, and conſequently to the affairs of the Nation. Nor is the 
Houſe of Peers reaſonably to be left out in tranſating thoſe 
things which at laſt muſt needs paſs by them.” 

In the next place, he obſerves in the Addreſs of this Houſe 
of the 20th of May laſt, vou invite his Majeſty to a league of- 
fenſive and defenſive with Holland, againſt the growth and 
power of the French King, and for the preſervation of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands; and, upon his declaration of ſuch Alliances, you 
aſſure his Majeſty of « ſuch ſpeedy Aſſiſtances and Supplies, as 
may fully and plentifully anſwer the occaſions.“ His Majeſty 
hath made accordingly the Alliances offenſive and defenſive with 
Holland, and declared it to you in Parliament; ſo his part is 
performed. But, as to that of this Houſe for Supplies, though 
he aſked it in his Speech, you give no anſwer, nor the leaſt 
hint of affording him any thing to ſupport the Treaties he hath 
made, Only the old promiſes are put to new conditions; and fo 


he 
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he may be uſed to eternity, ſhould he ſeem ſatisfied with ſuch 
proceedings“ 

& You are not to think that either his Majeſty, or the 
States General, being to embark in ſo great a deſign, would 

deprive themſelves of the other ſo conſiderable Alliances. Some 
Miniſters of the moſt concerned Princes have known and ap- 
proved his Treaty with the States General; and, that he hath not 
formally * concluded one with them, the reaſon is, that the diſ- 
tance of the places the Princes concerned reſide in would not give 
time to perfect ſo many Treaties, to be ratified in places ſo 
remote; and, laying well the foundation in Holland, there could 
not be much doubt of their confent, for whoſe intereſt that 
Treaty is made. But nothing can delay, or indeed difappoint 
theſe Treaties, more than the failing of this Houſe to ſupport 
- theſe his Majeſty hath, made. He muſt acquit his credit 

there, and ſee his word ſhall be maintained, before he can 
engage it elſewhere a freſh _ 
«© [In his Majeſty's Anſwer to the Addreſs of this Houſe 
of the 2oth of May, he told you how highly he was offended 
at that great invaſion of his Prerogative: But you take no 
notice of it, but, on the contrary, add to your former ill conduct; 
new in vaſions, equally offenſive to his Majeſty's Authority, as 
contrary to his, and, he thinks, moſt other mens judgments.“ 

This Houſe deſires his Majeſty to oblige his Confederates 
never to conſent to a Peace, but upon condition the Moſt 
Chriſtian King be reduced to the Pyrenean Treaty at leaſt. A 
determination fitting only for God Almighty! For none can 
tell what will be fitting conditions for a Peace, but he that can 
certainly foretell the events of the War.” 

«© You adviſe his Majeſty to enjoin not only his Allies, but 
all the World, not to let a ſhip of theirs go to, or come from 
France, upon pain of loſs of goods, capture of ſhips and men, 
not excepting either Ally, Prince, or Ambaſſador, (if amongſt 
them :) He doth not believe that ever any aſſembly of men gave 
ſo great and public a provocation to the whole world, without 
either having provided, or ſo much as conſidered how to pro- 
vide, one ſhip, one regiment, or one penny towards juſtifying 
It, (at leaſt as far as you have acquainted him.) However, to 
ſhow how willing his Majeſty is to give all reaſonable ſatisfaction 
to this Houſe, how unreaſonable ſoever the Propoſitions made 
him are, he doth again repeat to you what he ſaid on the 
28th paſt, "Thar if, by your Aſſiſtance, he may be put into 
arms ſufficient for ſuch a work, his Majeſty will not be weary 
of them till Chriſtendom be reſtored to ſuch a Peace, as it ſhall 
not be in the power of any Prince alone to diſturb.” | 
In the Journal it is formerly, 
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& This is, in the conſequence of it, as much as a Prince 
that values his word can ſay to you: And he is ſuch a one. But 
to ſay he will make no other Peace, than ſuch a particular Peace, 
whether able or not able, whether abandoned by his Allies or 
not, is not to be ſaid upon ſolemn engagement, becauſe not 
certainly to be performed.“ ; 

% In ſum, Gentlemen, the right of making and mags 
War and Peace is in his Majeſty ; and if you think he will 
depart from any part of that right, you are miſtaken. The 


- reins of Government are in his hands; and he hath the ſame 


reſolution and concern to preſerve them there, as he hath to pre- 


ſerve his own perſon; and he keeps both for his people's pro- 


tection, and ſafety; and will employ them ſo as far as he can, 
If this Houſe encourage his Majeſty to go farther in Alliances, 


by ſupplying him in maintaining thoſe he hath made, his care 


and utmoſt endeavour will be employed for you. If this Houſe 
doth intend this, it muſt be ſpeedy. The time and conjuncture 
afford not leiſure to conſult long; and therefore his Majeſty de- 
ſireth that, without farther loſs of time, you apply yourſelves to 


the conſideration of that Supply ; for from thence he muſt take 


his meaſures.” 
[Debate.] | 

Sir Henry Capel.] 1 hope no body. can think it is my 
intention to delay the conſideration of that great affair 
before us. I owe ſo much reſpect to a Paper of that 
conſequence, which you have read, as to loſe no time tq 
conſider it; and therefore 1 would well deliberate on a re- 
plication to the Paper. The great affair will wholly 
depend upon your Anſwer, and I would adjourn it till 
to-morrow morning nine o' Clock. | 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] The King has ſhowed you, 


in his Anſwer to your Addreſs, his diſſatisfaction in preſ- 


ſing upon what belongs to him. He omits no care at 


all for the Public, for all that, and endeavours to give 


you ſatisfaction; he tells you, he hath made Alli- 
ances, offenſive and defenſive, with Holland. But the 
leſs had been ſaid here the better; it might have been 
five or ſix days ago—The King immediately com- 
manded the Lord Treaſurer to ſend to the Ambaſ- 
{adors—But tis in vain to make new Treaties, wh 
we are put back to old ones. * If the King has arms 
| | ſufficient,?? 


„„ 9. 
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fufficient,“ he tells you in his Anſwer, “he will not be 


weary of them till he has reſtored Chriſtendom to ſuch a 


Peace, Sc.“ No body but God Almighty can tell the 
event of the War. W ould not the affront you received 
at Chatham, in firing your ſhips, have augmented, if, 
after that, you had voted never to lay down your arms, 
till you had revenged yourſelves? And yet now you 


would make Peace, and have the Pyrenean Treaty cal- 


culated purely between the French and the Spaniards, 


and no part of Europe elſe concerned in it; no, not 


Holland. When the King of Spain, or any of that league 


comes into a War, the King is a party in the Treat 


of Aix la Chapelle, and by that you are not obliged to the 
Pyrenean Treaty No the King finds France go on 


to conquer Flanders. The caſe ſtands thus; here is great 


advantage to the Confederates by your ſitting; we hear 
of nothing done, though great preparations have been 
made by the French in Alſace and in Flanders, and the 
Confederates are in a low and ſad condition; but by the 
addition of the King's ſtrength, they may hold up their 
heads, unleſs this Treaty with Holland be ruined by 

ou; and then you will quickly hear very fatal news 
in the conſequence. Allow that the project ſent to 
France ſhould be accepted, and that thoſe condi- 
tions are not ſo great as you would have had, yet 
you will have the guarantee of the Confederates—That 


Peace the King of France has by the King of England ; 


not that England makes that Peace, but that he con- 
ſents to it. If the King agrees not to it, of con- 


ſequence the King of England is left alone. If the King 
be not helped, can he make it alone? If the King be 


left out, what kind of Peace the King of France will 


give you alone, I leave you to think. I deſire you to 


have aſſurance, that what the King can do, he will do. 
If his arms are weak, he can do nothing. If it were 
lawful for me to ſhow you letters that 1 can produce, 


all the Houſe would be of my mind. One chearful Vote 
will end all this, 


Lord 
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Lord Obrien.) In that Addreſs to his Majeſty (in 
May) we pointed at © Alliances with the States Gene- 
ral, and other , Alliances, and for ſupport of them his 
Majeſty might reſt aſſured, we would afliſt him,” Theſe 
Alliances, he tells you, he has made, the conſequence 
whereof is War; and have you not brought him into 
a War? When Monarchies inſult and conquer, the ſub- 
jects may have conditions, but the Monarchs never. 
Therefore, without delay, I would go into a Committee 
of the whole Houſe, to conſider of a Supply for the 
King to ſupport theſe Alliances 
Sir Thomas Lee,] The laſt Motion does not conſiſt 
with the Order of the Houle, for that muſt be upon a 
Motion for Supply precedent in the Houſe. Elſe you 
never conſider it at a Grand Committee firſt. To break 
Order does not conſiſt with the buſineſs you are upon. 
I am not fo well inſtructed in the King's Paper, as thoſe 
honourable perſons who brought it to you. It is a long 
one, and of great weight; and to take a right ſtep in 
It is of great weight. Therefore I would have to-morrow 
to conſider of it. No man but deſires to reduce himſelf 
to any condition of living to ſuppreſs the growing 
greatneſs of the French. It I conceived that *tis really 
a War we are about, yet I would fee and conſider 
it. One day will be of no great moment, when fourteen 
days have already ſlipped us in Adjournment. 
Sir Themas Clarges.] The King's Meſſage is large, and 
conſiſts of many parts. There are many expreſſions in 
it that grieve me. If we have given uſt offence to his 
Majeſty, in our Addreſs, and former precedents, in- 
ſtruct us, and we ought to be ſorry. . Whatever we do, 
it becomes us, in duty, to give the King ſatisfaction, and 
be aſhamed, and aſk his pardon and forgiveneſs. Pre- 
paratory to that, I would have the King s Paper conſi- 
dered to-morrow. I am of the ſame mind I was of in 
the former Addreſſes; but I am not ſatisfied that the 
Alliances mentioned are made according to our former 
Addreſſes. Formerly, upon our Addreſſcs, we have 
had ſatisfaction, and have given Supply chereupon. In 
| all 
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all former Alliances there was a quota expreſſed for 
Lorrain, Spain, Holland, &c. This forty thouſand men 
and ninety ſhips, in the King's Speech, is a doubt to me, 
what quota Holland muſt come up to, Formerly we 
ſaw all before us—And when we know what our parts 
are to bear, in this Confederacy, or whether we are tq 
bear the whole burden of the War, then 'tis time to 
talk of aids to ſupport the War. We addreſſed the 
King in May laſt, for the preſervation of the Netherlands 
to enter into Alliances, and ſince that time the greateſt 
part has been taken ; St Omers, and Cambray, the key 
of all the reſt, for ought I know. I would adjourn the 
Debate till to-morrow. 

Lord Gorges.] The Houſe is not a proper judge of 
thoſe quotas, Clarges ſpeaks of, and therefore that dif- 
courſe js out of the way. 

Mr Mallet.] I ſpeak to Orders. Seyeral Gentlemen 
have ſpoken for the time of adjourning the conſideration 
of the King's Paper. But I would be loth we ſhould 
break off now with ill language. One falſe ſtep made 
by this Parliament in this great affair, and England is 
Joſt for ever. What is done in it, I would have done with 
true light and good ynderſtanding, and I am for the 
Conſideration of it to-morrow. 

The Speaker,] Mallet calls to Orders, and concludes 
with a Motion which is very irregular. 

Col. Birch.) I have ſuch a difficulty upon my ſpirits, 
as I never had ſince I was born. As the Union of the 
Houſe, in our laſt Addreſs, gave me great rejoicing, ſo 
dividing of opinion, in this matter, makes me tremble. 
A right underſtanding amongſt ourſelves will prevent 
the greatneſs of the King of France, aboye all things. 
I agree that Order may be broken upon great emer- 
gencies—We never broke it but once, for money. But 
we are not now in a Committee for money; but that 
we may be informed all alike—Some Gentlemen may | 
know how things are; I. do not; and I believe *tis 
known to them that are ſo earneſt to go on now, and 


not take to-morrow to conſider. We were all of a mind, 
Vor. V. F the 
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the other day, in the Addreſs, and I wonder it is not ſo 
now. Surely tis for ſome great reaſon, and I would 
know what reaſon. Whatſoever we reſolve of, 1 would 
not have a negative. | 

Sir Hen. Capel. I beg leave to retract my Motion of 
deferring this matter wholly; till to-morrow. I would 
have the Houſe now go nto a. Grand Committee. 
Chuſe a Chairman, and procced to-morrow. | 

Sir George Downing.) I have ſeen ſadder days here 
than Birch ſpeaks of, which he knows as well as I; 
but let that paſs. I hope there will be no cauſe of divi- 
Gon amongſt us, and that, in what we do, we ſhall have 
no negative. I ſaw the other day the meaning was good - 
to engage the Kingdom in the Pyrenean l reaty But 
that Treaty was never brought to the Table. I ſaw 
the meaning was good, and therefore | ſaid nothing. 
The thing is wholly miſtaken ; the King's Speech is en- 
tire. After you have voted Supply, the reſt is gradual, 
and you may go by ſteps. Conſider, is France to be 
dallied with? Threaten him, and not dare to ſtrike him? 
We may be ftricken before we are ready to ftrike.. The 
King has told you, he has made a League offenſive 
and defenſive with Hol:and for defence of Flanders 
Has the King told it you, and now you demur whether 
to go into a Grand Committee, or no, to conſider his 
Meſſage? When I conſider what has been called, the 
grievances of French Counſels amongſt us,“ they are 
departed, fince the time the Prince of 3 a Proteſ- 
tant Prince, was married to the heir of the Crown; and 
now we demur in going into a Grand Committee. 1 
move we may. 

Mr Pole.) If I could be ſatisfied that we are wholly 
departed from French Counſels, I would not be back- 
ward to go into a Grand Committee, to conſider his 
Majeſty's Meſſage. But theſe four years, Addreſſes 
have been made to prevent the growing greatneſs of 
the French, and the Minifters declare againſt him, and 
yet France grows great under theſe Counſels. I fear 
Jome inclination is ſtill amongſt the Miniſters to hp 
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and they have brought us to the brink of ruin. And 
we may lay all conſiderations aſide, if we ſuffer this: 
ever by urgent neceſſity to be driven from Religion and 


Property. The Apple of Contention in the King's Meſ- 
ſage is as if the Houſe had no intereſt to concern them- 


ſelves in War and Peace. If we look not to the intereſt. 


of this Houſe, tis in vain to think of any thing abroad. 
The King may make War and Peace, and the Houſe 
may adviſe War and Peace; and this might have been 
done ſooner, if you, Mr Speaker, had not leaped out of 
the Chair, and would not ſuffer Gentlemen to ſpeak, 
but adjourned the Houſe. I can ſhow precedents out of 
my {mall ſtore, that the conſtant practice of the Houſe 
has been otherwiſe. Now we are told, © that here is 
a League offenſive and defenſive made with Holland, for 


preſervation of Flanders.” And Money is called for to 
maintain that Treaty, and we know not one word of it. 


Muſt we be kept thus in the dark! When an Aid was 
deſired in Parliament for ſupporting, the Triple Alliance, 
Mr Secretary Morris opened every particular of it to 
the Houſe. In the laſt War with the Dutch, the King 
offered to ſhow us all the League with France. We are 
told in the King's Paper, © He has communicated this 
Treaty to ſeveral of his Allies, and they approved it;“ 
and why muſt we only be kept in the dark, who are 
called upon for money to ſupport it? We have not 
brought Chriſtendom into this danger ; therefore we 


ſhould not be alone to bring it out. I would ſee this 


Treaty, and then will ſupport it as far as any man. I 
would adjourn the Houſe now, that in the mean time 
the honourable perſons who may know our deſires, may 
come better inſtructed to inform us farther. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) It is moved, That the 
Debate be adjourned to ſee how things ſtand, as to the 


Alliances his Majeſty hath entered into.” And not to 


enter into the matter, unleſs the Houſe go into a Grand 
Committee. But becauſe ſomething has been ſpoken, 
as to the Kings Miniſters, I will anſwer. I will fay, I 
know not the Alliances, Allies, nor the quota. For the 
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Terms we are upon, as much has been ſaid as is fit 
to tell you. The King has ſpoken it out. *Tis a League 
with Holland, offenſive and defenſive, and that is ſpoken 
out; and after this is known, I take War to be declared, 
and that our neighbour, the French King, is at liberty, | 
by the law of God. and .man, to take advantage upon 
us, when the King has ſo ſaid to his people. Thoſe 
Alliances are made, that you aſked for, and which the 
Nation longed for, and groaned for, and *tis a cauſe for 
the French King to enter into War with us, and to ſeize 
our Merchants. Let God and the world judge now, 
ſhould this thing reſt here, where the fault lies. This is, 
in ſum, to anſwer all intermediate doubts of what Alli 
ances are produced by the King; and there is a great 
difference between what you aſk of the King to do, and 
what the King does of himſelf. The Thanks of this Houſe 
did not go to the Alliances the King told you he had 
entered into, and that is a great arrear of Thanks. I move 
that the Houſe will go now into a Grand Committee. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] I find it inſiſted upon, that 
we ſhould ſee the Treaty. I aſk this only, why is not 
this Treaty publiſhed in Holland, as well as here? Show- 
ing it, or not ſhowing it, depends upon the nature of 
the Treaty. Showing the Treaty is when the King 
pleaſes, but *tis not always to be ſhowed upon demand. 
If forty precedents of ſhowing Treaties in this Houſe, 
be better than five hundred precedents to the contrary, 
I leave it to you. If the condition be of part of a 
Treaty to be publiſhed at the Parliament of Paris, or 
here, it muſt be by both parties ſo agreed. There may 
be things in the Treaty not fit to be mme to 
five hundred men. 

Mr Jones.] I am ſorry we are compiared to the Par- 
liament of Paris, or the States of Holland. I am but raw 
in the matter of the King's Meſſage, and would fully 
conſider of it. If there be reaſon for it, I ſhould ſupply 
the King to ſupport the Alliances, but 1 doubt ſurprize 
in it, it is ſo haſtily moved for. I am for to-morrow 
to conſider of it. 

Sir 
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Sir William Coventry.] J will not enter into the merit 
of the matter. I will only ſpeak to the adjourning it till 
to-morrow ; and then, when it comes before me, PII. 
make the beſt of a bad matter. 1 would then delibe- 
rately conſider the King's Speech, in the matter of the 
Supply, Sc. and I fear that unity will not be to-morrow, 
which we may have to day in putting it off. But I deſpair 
not of it to-morrow. 

Lord Cavendiſh.) The honourable perſon at the Bar 
put it to you, That this Treaty was not fit to be 
communicated to five hundred.” But I think it very 
fit to be communicated to five hundred that muſt give 
$upply to maintain it. By the great delays of Coun- 
ſels, wherein we are kept in a dark miſt, I cannot bur 
ſuſpect that, if we blindly give Supply, without know- 
ing for what, it will be too late to conſider any thing. 
All agree we owe ſo much reſpect to the King as to 
conſider of his Meſſage, beſides the importance of the 
thing. Therefore I would have to-morrow for it. 

Mr Sollicitor VMinnington.] J rejoice at the unanimity 
of the Houſe, in preventing the growing greatneſs of 
the French King, that he may not deſtroy us. I ob- 
ſerve that the preſent Queſtion is about the time of con- 
ſideration, not of the Supply itſelf : To delay it till to- 
morrow will ſeem ſome diſſatisfaction to the King—T1 find 
ſtill we are unanimous for Supply, te ſuppreſs the 
greatneſs of the French King. Delay will look as if there 
were not full ſatisfaction in every man, in the King's 
Speech. The nature of the Alliances is not (indeed) 
ſer out by the King. Peace and War, *twas never 
doubted, was the authority of the Crown to determine. 
But all inſtruments of Treaties of that nature, in the 
Crown Office, ſhow that the King makes Peace and 
War for the people's good, add Parliaments are to 
give aſſiſtance to the King's good intention. Though 
Kings reſolved it, yet Parliaments voided it. The 
Queſtion is now, whether you have light enough into 
Alliances to do what you have promiſed the King in 
your Addreſſes; now the King has told you, plainly, 
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© he he has made an Alliance offenſive and defenſive . 


with Holland, Sc. For farther particular would nat. 


ſtop for a day or an hour. I have ſeen public Articles 
about Trade and Commerce; but to ſhow particulars 
about a Treaty gives great advantage to the King of 
France. It is particular enough to me, if it be ta 
fave ſomething Let us not have the imputation of 
going one ſt-p backwards. 

Sir Tho. Littleton.} I hope that by to-morrow leave 


may be given to the horourable perſons of the Coun- 


cil of this He uſe, to reveal the Treaty in more particu- 
lars, and I hope the Houſe may concur in the King's 


deſire. The main thing that ſticks with me without 


2 ado, is the end of this Treaty. That which I de- 
ire to know is not ſuch particulars, as where the French 
are to be attacked, but the end whereunto this Treaty 
drives, For four or five Towns to be given up in 
Flanders, and by it to diſſolve the whole Confederacy, 
J would be ſatisfied in that. Tis poſſible that may be 
to confirm the greatneſs of the King, of France, inftead 
of weakening him. To this end, I would ſee whether 
theſe things may be communicated to us to-morrow. 
Mr Secretary Coventry.) The King has made a League 
offenſive and defenſive, Sc. according to your deſires. 
All other Countries concerned are contented with ſeei 
it, by their Plenipotentiaries without their Parliament, 
and why ſhould we be alone? And they defire it ſhould 
be put in exccution. 

Sir Tho. Meres.] If this Treaty, that the honourable 
perſons, the King's Miniſters, tell us of, be ſo good 
and defired by the Confederates, and we may not fee it, 
it may be good for them, and not for us. However, 
if we muſt be urged, upon our words, to ſtand by his 
Majeſty in theſe Alliances, pray let it be upon our own 
terms, for we never promiſed the ſupporting them, but 
upon our own terms; and let us ſee whether the Treaty 
be good for us. I have read the King's anſwer to our 
laſt Addreſs, 1 ſee nothing new in it. I thought we 
ſhould have ſeen Alliances—And ſhould we turn * 
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of another mind, we ſhall ſhow the great vanities of 
our Counſels. The project of this Treaty, I hear, is 
for giving up fix or ſeven Towns of the Spaniards. It 
may be good for Holland, it may not be good for 
England. It may be gaod for Spain; it may be to 


get three or four Towns in Catalonia. If we had more 
light, I would argue better; but as it is, we can fay 
but the fame thing over again. We ſaid, in our 
Addreſs to the King, No, unleſs Alliances were im- 
parted to us.” Elſe we muſt ſtick upon hearſay, of 
what the Alliances are, till they be imparted to us, 
and we better informed. I would willingly hear a new 
thing ſaid. It is paſt over in ſilence that we have a right 
to the defence of England. Though I would not move 


an angry point, yet I muſt ſay, that *tis the call of our 


Writ; by it, you are to conſult of ſuch arduous and 
difficult affairs as ſhall fall before you.“ You have a right 
then to diſcourſe it, and you have a right to pay for it. 
We have always ſpoke for it. There is net a ſtep we 
have made but is all wrong, it we have not a right to 
the defence of the Nation. Our Anceſtors have pro- 
teſted to their right of this. Your Privileges are, never 
the leſs, for burning the Journals of this Houſe; your 
right is good. Confider your right of defence, and the 
end of it, &c.—The Pyrenean Treaty, that is ſo put 
home upon us, is but an equivalent; we deſire this 
Treaty ſhould be as fate for Chriſtendom, as that Treaty 
was. What ſhall we be the better for Tournay, to be 
given to the Spaniards, to have more exchange of 
lay”, .cxt year in Catalonia, till all Flanders, perhaps, 
", xchanged away at laſt? Supply is demanded, and 
by che Order of the Houſe, we are not to go the ſame 
day into a Grand Committee to conſider of it. I would 
have the Order read in that matter. 

Mr Secretary Coventry reads the Addreſs of May 
25, &c.— That your Majeſty may reſt confident and 
aſſured, that when your Majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to de- 
clare ſuch Alliances in Parliament, Sc. we will moit 
chearfully give your Majeſty from time to time ſuch 
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ſpeedy Supplies and Aſſiſtances as may fully and pleti> 
tifully anſwer the occaſions.”  _ 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Let us ſee the Addreſs in its whole 
coherence ; that part of it which Coventry reads, has re- 
ference to ſome other part of the Addreſs. Therefore 
I would have the whole read. 2 

Mr Fincbh.] When we are told that the King has 
given us a bone of diſſenſion, in his Meſſage, tis no 
wonder if we have one here in the Houſe, and are told 
of © French Councils.“ The King has married his Niece 


to the Prince of Orange I would know what thoſe ſteps 


are ſo ſpoken of, © ſtill towards French Councils,” that 
occaſion theſe diſſenſions amongſt us. I would let the 
world know the reaſon why we apprehend French Coun- 
cils. If we have ſuffered damage by the Miniſters de- 
lay in concluding theſe Alliances, we ought not to in- 
creaſe jealouſies, by letting it be longer in their hands, 
but diſpatch it. A ſharp Sword muſt do now what a 
Cudgel might have done formerly; and, by the ſame 
reaſon, it will coſt more hereafter, if we delay it now. 
We have been told by ſome Gentlemen that they would 
ſee the particulars of theſe Treaties. To that it has been 


anſwered, how inconſiſtent would that be in ſo great 


an aſſembly ! There was a time, (and I hope there will 
never be ſuch another) when the King and Lords were 
put out of the Government, and the Commons only 
retained, Yet they thought not themſelves fit to ma- 
nage affairs of State; but made a Council of State for 
that purpoſe. I would not abaſe the Prerogative in 
this great affair, now ſo uſeful to our ſafety as well as 
= King's honour. But *tis ſaid, - That other Princes 
now tbeſe Treaties, and we muſt not.” To that I 
anſwerz they are a ſupreme power, and we are not. We 
are told likewiſe, ** That, there are many precedents that 
the King has anciently adviſed with his Parliament, in 


Treaties. But, we need not ancient precedents for 


that; the King has communicated his to you now; 
and now that our neighbour's houſe is on fire, and 
tis coming to our own, a Punctilio of Order of our 


Houſe 
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Houſe may ſtop the affairs of all Chriſtendom. There is 
no force in Chriſtendom able to withſtand the French. 
The hazard of the War is great, and the expence 
is as certain. We are unfit to partake the Prerogative 
with the King, though he may pleaſe in his grace and 
favour ſometimes to deſcend to us. Do you expect the 
thanks of the Country for delay? Their rage, rather, 


and the diſcontent of Chriſtendom; and I hope, the 


Order of the Holiſe will never obſtruct this great affair. 
Mr Sacheverell.] 1 know not what anſwer to give, c. 
but I know what mind the Country are of. They will 
not be pleaſed if we thruſt a ſum of money blindly into 
thoſe hands that have ſo ill managed affairs. *Tis but 
to ſtrengthen the hands of thoſe who have ill managed 
things for the intereſt of the Nation. They; by virtue 
of their places, mey reconcile themſelves to the King, 
which I cannot, being a private perſon ; but I muſt, 
in public, aſk thoſe Gentlemen, when the Houſe has 
branded them for doing wrong, when ever the Houſe 
has ſat down tamely under it? The ſame influence from 
theſe men has branded the Parliament, to make it 
odious. As to the King's Prerogative, we have done it 
wrong in nothing, and ſuch as perſuade the King that we 
have done ſo, deſerve not to have the management of 
this great affair. How ſhould thoſe Counſellors ſee this 
now, that -have gone ſeven years another way ? Four 


years together the Parliament addreſſed Henry VII. about 


the loſs of Britany. They gave a Supply for it, and 
they truſted the Miniſters, and as long as they gave 
nothing was done, and when Britany was loſt, much 
about the 3d of December, juſt at that time, the King, 
Council, and Chancellor, all moved the Parliament for 
a Supply, or all was loſt. In Edward IVth's time, he de- 
fired to make his Will, for he would go over to ſuccour 
Burgundy *. And he went over when all was loſt. The 
great men about the King had penſions then from the 
King of France, on record in the Parliament of Paris, 


* Phil, Comines, Lib. VI, cap. 2. 


for 
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for life, all but the Lord Haſtings, Lord Chamberlain,” 
who would give no acquittance for it. (This of 
Edward IV. was an untoward caſe.) When Henry VII. 
was firſt moved by the Duke of Britany for aſſiſtance, 
the King of France ſent to him to fit ſtill. His Coun- 
cil adviſed him to mediate a Peace, and they mediated 


ſo long till all the Dukedom of Britany was gone 
12 Edward IV. The Minifters purſued this practice. 


A War, and an Alliance was made with the Duke of 


Burgundy, in all haſte, and, when that was done, the 
Minifters found it a fine game to receive penſions from 
the French, and raiſe money at home, and always were 
in haſte, and they muſt have money from the Parlia- 
ment for this War to fave Burgundy from the French ; 
but all Burgundy was loſt by ir. What end can our 
Miniſters now have in not ſhowing us theſe articles, but 
their being conſcious to themfelves who made the French 
Alliance, that they are faulty? The very ſame ſteps 
are taken now as were then, in all things, but taking 
8 The King's Prerogative of making Peace and 

ar, is always allowed, as Iwill vouch, when there 
is an entire compliance between the King and Parliament, 
and no divifion, as in 6 Edward III. The King called 
a Parliament for a particular end, to conſider of the 
French affairs; they met on Monday, and adjourned to 
Thurſday, without taking any intimation from the King. 
They adviſed him to conſider of the affairs of Scotland 
and Ireland, though they were not at all recommended 
to them. The Commons adviſed by themſelves, and 
the Biſhops and Lords by themſelves, and it was called 
„ a new advice.” The Commons deſired Prorogation 
becauſe all their Members were nut come up—They 
met, and the Commons gave by themſelves, and the 
Lords by themſelves *. I can never paſs by that—Nor 

The King had an Aid granted rageous prices, or ſuch like, Sc.“ 


him of one 10th and one th, So See at | : 
v the King will live of his dn with. 6 EA ut Coiten's Records, 


out grieving his Subjects with aut e 


ever 
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ever will give a penny of money till the Treaties are 
produced. 

Sir Jobn Ernly.] Misfortunes of a later date did ariſe, 
more lately, by a difference between the Lords and 
Commons, I have heard to day ſuch language of French 
Councils, and French money, as I never heard before. 
Where any ſuch are to be found, let them be he hanged, 
and the money melted, and put down their throats. 
The King has done in the Alliance more than you aſk, 


and has given the beſt ſecurity in nature. He has 


choſen the beſt Alliances, and *tis at your door to 


have them ſupported. Can it be thought you can have 


help, if this Alliance be not embraced ? Shall Spain, or 
the Confederates help you ? Are you told of this War, 
and will you not enter into it ? This War will not keep 
cold. The French may ſeize your money now in their 
Kingdom, and your Leeward Iſands. Is your Houſe on 
fire, and will you not quench it, but run to enquire 
who made it, by thus exclaiming againſt Privy Coun- 
ſellors? Go into a Grand Committee to conſider of ſup- 
porting theſe Alliances, the beſt courſe you can take. 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] If you will allow thelz diſ- 
courſes, there is the ſame freedom for me, as for 


Sacbeverell. Tis © evil Counſel,”* I am ſure, to defer 


aiding the King to ſupply theſe Alliances, and *tis as 
deſperate Counſet as N can give. If there be any 
TR in the King's Councils, let him be found out., 
Let not a thing be cternally + * „ * „ „ as this will 
be the conſequence, Therefore I proteſt againſt it. 

Mr Sacheverell.] I defire to explain myſelf. The di- 
ſtance of the place from me to thoſe Gentlemen, that 
have taken exception at what I faid, might make me 
miſapprehended. They apprehended, ** that I ſeemed 


to charge the preſent Council with taking French money.“ 


I faid, “there are all the ſteps now taken as in the pre- 
cedent 1 mentioned, except taking Penſions.” 

Sir Edward Baynton.] Did I. think that putting off 
the conſideration of the King's Meſſage till to-morrow 


t Sic Orig. 


would 


— . 
. r 
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would retard the main buſineſs, I ſhould not be for it. 
To be unanimous, is more than in the Time of to 
day, or to-morrow. Preſently to go into the great buſi- 
neſs | I doubt much that we are in the dark, as much 
as when we came out of the Country. I am fo ſtill. 


Formerly, upon great occaſions, when Aids were de- 


manded, we went down to conſult our country, and had 
nothing but a day's time to conſider the matter; that 
we muſt leap into money, from managing our Country 
affairs. Whip a Vote for two Millions in the Dutch 
War, for ſhips, and we never have been ftrong at ſea 
ſince; ſuch temptation that money gave to be profuſe. 
Pray let the conſideration be to-morrow, Cc. 


[The Queſtion for eſolving into a Grand Committee, to con- 
ſider of his Majeſty's Supply, was carried, 193 to I51.] 
? 


In a Grand Committee. 


Mr Sacheverell.] I deſire to know thus much; whe-- 
ther the King makes this Alliance, becauſe the French 
will not accept the Mediation. If ſo, I ſcorn both the 


Alliance and the money. The other thing I would know 


is, if this Alliance be for ſuppreſſing the growing power 
of the french King ? P S P 


Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Such an Alliance is made, 
as the States General do agree to; and the Spaniard is 


very well pleaſed with it. 


Mr Garroway.] They may be both fo, and yet the 


Alliance may not be good for England. I would know 
therefore ſomething farther. 


Sir Edward Dering reported from the Committee, that 


they defire leave to fit again to-morrow, at ten of the Clock, 
to conſider of a Su 


hath entered into +.” 
Agreed to by the Houſe. 


+ In the Journal it is, © for ſupport of his preſent Alliances.” 
Tweſday, 


pply “ to ſupport the Alliances his Majeſty 
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Tueſday, February 5. 


[The Clerk of the Peace for the County of Middleſex, according 
to the Order of the Houſe (See p. 47.) delivered in the Conviction 


of Sir Solomon Swale for Popiſh Recuſancy ; and a Petition of 


Sir Solomon Swale being tendered, he was ordered to attend the 
Houſe, on the 19th f. Journal of the Day]. 


In a Grand Committee. [On the Supply.] 


Sir Thomas Littleton.) *Tis the firſt time an Aid has 
been called for © to ſupport Alliances, &c.” when the 
Treaty ' is ſo ſhut up from us. Should we not ap- 
ply ourſelves to the King for ſome farther light in 
this matter, that we may ſatisfy ourſelves, and do our 
duty, too, to his Majeſty? There ſeems to be a neceſſit 
to da ſo, we have been ſo unanimous in the laſt Ad- 
dreſs for it. Therefore I move that you would appoint 
a Committee to ſearch for precedents, that we may do 
nothing which may miſbecome us in this buſineſs. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Why ſhould we demand far- 
ther what is already told us? You deſire a Treaty and 
Alliances, and the King has told you he has performed 
that Treaty. You are only now to conſider the charge 
the King muſt be at for the performance of it. 

Mr Pepys.] I hope I am prepared to inform you of 
thoſe meaſures requiſite, as to the number of ſhips the 
King has named, which are ninety. The rates are 
theſe.” | 
Mr Mallet. ] Interrupts him to Order, and would have 
the King's Speech read. | 

Mr Sacheverell.] I am one of thoſe that are of opinion 
that there needs no Supply, becauſe *tis only for the 
preſervation of Flanders. I would not give money for 
that barely ; and I would know whether the Alliances 
be worth any thing, before we conſider whether we 
Mall give Supply, or no. 


+ See Vol. VI. p. 106. 
| Sir 
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Sir Thomas Clarges.] You muſt conſider things accofd- 
ing to Crder, as the Houſe has directed the Debate * to 


ſupport Alliances.” If they be one ſort of Alliances. 
we muſt give more, if another ſort leſs. This of ninety 


ſhips is more than will ſuſtain all the War, if it were 
upon us alone; we have 800,000 J. a year ſrom the 
Cuſtoms granted towards the ordinary charge of the 
fleet, and we have fifty ſhips already, and we muſt com- 
pare our ſtrength to give with our duty. 

Mr Garroway.] | thought what is moved was the 
ſenſe of the Houſe. Tis yet no new matter, we are 
ſtill in the dark, and I will not give my conſent to I 
know pot what. I hope Gentlemen have better con- 
fidered. We have no meaſures to go by, and for ought 
I ſee, there is yet nothing worth a Supply. . 

Sir John Ernly.] The King has told you“ he has 
made an Alliance with Halland, (according as you de- 
fired it) for the preſervation of the Netherlands.” I am 
ſorry that when the King has made Alliances accordingly, 
men ſay they will rather give money againft ir. Col. 
Margan ſends word he expects to be attacked at Fer/ey 
by the French, anddeſires Horſe and Foot for his recruit. 

Mr Garroay.] Now we have got farther than Han- 


ders.” Ernly tells you, the League is for “ the Ne- 


therlands.” If you come to confider of a Supply you 
are told, © it there be a War — But if certainly a War, 
J would come preſently to it; and if it be Peace, then 
there is nothing to know bur the charge of that—And 
to expreſs our duty in the Expence of the War. When 
this is made clear, I am as ready as any to give; but 
till then I am of the ſame mind I was of before. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I would have us all reminded of our 
words, and I would have the Addreſs of May laſt read, 
to ſee what performance has been made of that, to 
ground our Debate upon. 

Mr Powie.] J am of the ſame opinion with Lee. We 
will not fail on our parts in the leaſt particular, but I 
would ſee upon what terms we have promiſed to aid the 


King, and I deſire the Addreſs may be read, Sc. 
| | Mr 


* 
| 
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Mr Secretary Williamſon.] It has been moved to 
make the Queſtion, whether the King ſhall have a 
Supply to ſupport the Alliances, Cc.“ I am perſuaded, 
that he that ſpoke moſt againſt it will not give his ne- 
gative to it, when the Queſtion ſhall be put. God give 
the Succeſs to it all that honeſt hearts wiſh! and pray 
put that Queſtion. 

Col. Birch.] Thoſe Gentlemen that deſire to be bet- 
ter informed of the Alliances, have not had the advan- 
tage of Gentlemen who belong to the Court, to know 
theſe things. When we are better informed of them, 
I would Rehn give. If you ſet down your buſineſs 
upon ſuch grounds, as that thoſe ſcruples may be re- 
moved, indeed we ſhall do ſtrangely. It is prayed, and 
tis moſt natural, that our Addreſs may be read. Tis 
told us, Did you not promiſe the King to ſupport him, 
in theſe Alliances, and will you not perform it?” Theſe 
are high charges—lIf this Aid ſeems forced, *twill not be 
carried on with that greatneſs this great thing ought to 
be carried on. Pray read our Addreſs, and that para- 
graph in the King's Speech relating to that Addreſs. 

Sir Henry Capel.) I would have no negative in this 
matter. Tis ſo reaſonable a motion, as never was denied, 
for us to ſee our promiſes to the King. You are a great 
body and muſt go by fteps, and I move that the Addref- 
ſes may be read. 

Sir John Ernly.] If you will read the Addreſſes, rather 
for reply than ſupply, I am againſt reading them. I 
move that the Queſtion may be now put, whether you 
will grant the King a Supply for ſupporting the Alliances 
he has entered into. Pray ſtick to your Order, and let 
that Queſtion be put. | 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] Now we debate concerning 
reading our Addreſſes, and the King's Anſwer to them. If 
it be for no. other reaſon but to ſhow you are obliged by 
it, and where not, I am not againſt it. 

The Speaker.] I am one of thaſe who think time 
is too precious to be fpent by debating. If any thing 

ariſes 
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ariſes: out of the Debate that may refer to the Addreſs, 
ſeeing it preſſed, I deſire it may be read. 


The Addrefs and Anſwer were read. 


Sir Thomas Littleton.) The principal thing I obſerve 
is, that this refers to other Treaties, and imparting them 
in Parliameut, and thereby explains our meaning; which 
is, War with the French King, joining with Holland, 
keeping up the Triple League, reducing things to the 
 Pyrenean Treaty, Sc. which is a declaration to us of all 
particulars relating to it, bating ſecrets not to be revealed. 
If there be modern examples that do juſtify imparting 
Leagues, in Parliament, &c. why can they not be 
imparted now ? 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] If it be dangerous for you 
to omit doing what you have formerly done, ſo it is for 
the King to do what he has never done before, to en- 
danger his Prerogative, as he tells you in his Speech. 

Mr Sacheverell.] Coventry has made his obſervation, 
and I'll make mine. If you cannot find that in the 
King's Speech, I hope he'll tell me where it is. If there 
be no Alliances by virtue of thoſe Addreſſes, *tis no 
wonder that we enquire after them. We are told, 
They are for the preſervation of the Netherlands. YL 
Flanders is but a ſingle province —I would have 
ſhowed me any clauſe in the League © for preſervation 
of the Netherlands, and againſt the growth and power 
of the French King.“ 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Flanders is but a province, 
but where one calls the Duke of Villa Hermoſa ©* Go- 
vernor of the Netherlands, five hundred call him Go- 
vernor of Flanders.” This is as if we ſhould do any 
thing for preſervation of England, and leave out Ber- 
wick upon Tweed. As far as I can judge, the King ſhows 
you that it is for preſervation of the Netherlands—Fe or 
the Treaty of Aix la Chapelle 300, ooo J. 

Mr Garreway.] I ſhall anſwer one part of G $ 
diſcourſe, If there was Peace to-morrow, what will 
be the conſequence ? Will this do it? When the Con- 


fede: 
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federation ceaſes, is there any thing to keep [the King of ] 
France from falling upon us with his army ? He is 
grown the common Enemy of the World—And I would 
have Coventry ſhow us what proviſion is made for our 
ſafety. What has been ſaid, I think not ſatisfactory ; 
and I deſire to know ſomething farther. 

Mr Secretary Coventry | Eyery body is left with men 
after a War, and it is not to be helped. There muſt 
be time to diſpoſe of them. But it you have no ſuch 
Alliance, and the King is miſtaken in his Parliament, 
and they ſtand not by him, you are alone then; and 
then 130 fail of ſhips, and the French army, may put you 
in a fright. 

Mr Garroway.] Spain may like the conditions you have 
made ſo ill, that he may leave you and Holland alone 
to bear the brunt. If proviſion of ſo much a month be 
according to the nature of the Treaty, or a ſum in 
groſs, then the Treaty muſt inform you of your method 
tor the Aid. 

Mr Pocole.] If the officers of the King and the Go- 
vernment did always look after the ſafety of the nation, 
before it be known to the generality of the people, the 
danger would be nipped in the bud; but if forborne, and 
not foreſcen, and the people call out for Alliances, and 
none are made, Sc. I would have precedents ſhown 
whenever the people gave money before ſuch Alliances 
were produced. 

Lord Cavendiſh.) I hear nothing objected againſt 
ſhowing us theſe Alliances, but the word “ Prerogative.” 
I am ſorry that word is ſo abuſed, as to be thrown into 
our Debate, to hinder any thing for the ſafety and ho- 
nour of the nation. Prerogative*” protects us, but 
thoſe abuſe it, who ſpeak of it, without telling us how 
*tis our ſafety. I am for it, as it is by law, but not for 
% Prerogative”* to be ſwayed by ill Councils. I am 
not for the Miniſters having money to employ it, either 
for a ſhort War, or no War. Let us be ſhowed that 
a War is intended in carneſt. I am ſorry I cannot ſuſ- 

Vet. V, G pect 
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pect the contrary. Till that be plain, I cannot give 
money. Till it be ſnowed us, I cannot give a penny. 

Sir Robert Howard. I know that Kings have com- 
municated Treaties to their Parliaments (*twas done in 
Henry V.'s glorious reign) and Parliaments have refuſed 
to meddle with them. Precedents abound on all ſides. 7 
The King ſays, Tis now a War, and leagues of- 1 
fenſive and defenſive are made with Holland. If a 
traveller has loſt his way, or be led out of his way, will 
he never reſolve to ſtir more? Will he ſit down here, and | 


periſh? You may eaſily imagine the conſequence of that. 
*Tis impoſſible to ſatisfy the nation, if we defer doing 
ſomething, becauſe all is not ſhowed us that is done. 
Here is but one argument left, This money may be 
ill uſed, and not applied tothe uſe you intend it.“ Sup- 
poſe a ſum be given, and employed as ill as mankind 
can imagine—And ſhould a Peace be made leſs than you 
deſire, and the thing paſſed with all the truſt and ex- 

pectation of a Parliament, the prudence of the Houſe 8 

may be ſo in appropriating it to the uſe you intend it, | 

that you may not be deceived, and you will find ſatis- | 
faction in ſo much already performed, as to double the 
ſum—The Hollanders elſe will ſee they are forſaken, and 
will make Peace, as ill as can be imagined by man for 
us, and ſo we [ſhall be] put upon extremities. Let the 

uantum be appropriated, and there is no danger. 

Sir Tho. Meres.] *Tis not according to uſage of Par- 
tament to grant Supply before Alliances are declared in 
Parliament. Twas not intended by our Addreſs, to 
have them ſignified in general terms; this is plain by 
all the diſcourſe at that time. Twas then ſaid, That 
Holland made figuratively the ſeventh part of the whole 
Treaty ;”* but I will not take any fingle man's word for 
it. The project we are upon is a Peace as good as that 
of Aix la Chapelle. The King ſays, He has made an 
Alliance with the States of the United Provinces.” Bur, 
in matter of fact, is the Peace ſo good as that of Aix 
la Chapelle? We muſt be governed by the opinion of 
the Houſe, and not by the ſaying of one man. For- 
ward“ 
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ward” in our Addreſs is“ imparting ſuch Alliances, c.“ 
which means more than barely telling us ſuch a one. By 


$ imparting,” we mult ſee it. ** This Alliance is for 


our good (it has been ſaid) or not.” Let us ſee it, 


whether it be ſo good as that of Aix la Chapelle—And 
that is againſt another Vote of the Houſe directly — That 
of the ee Treaty will do us good, and leſs than 
that will do us none. This Treaty, now on foot, is 
much leſs than the Pyrenean Treaty, and has not the 
Houſe declared that that wil! do you no good ? Either the 
Houſe did not underſtand what they addreſſed for, or 
you now go againſt the underſtanding of the Houſe, 
I would therefore have a Queſtion to this purpoſe, 
That the Houſe be moved to deſire the King to im- 
part the Alliances to us that he has entered into.** And 
if we go the way now propounded, we may make Eng- 
land unanimous; if not, mankind cannot be led hood- 
winked with a napkin—And if we are over numbered 
in the Vote, that number will not go away with the Vote, 
which ſatisfied the whole nation. I think this project of 
the Peace we hear of, is not, ſo good as that of Aix la 
Chapelle; and T would ſee a reaſon to make it good 
here. I demand the Queſtion of going to the King for 


farther light, and of right I ought to aſk it. 


Mr Secretary Coventry.] Let the Gentleman that ſpoke 
laſt, make it appear how bad the Treaty is, How can 
he do it? He knows it not. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] If any thing more of this Treaty 
be to be ſeen, I would have it produced. Till I ſce new 
matter, more than the French giving up a few towns 
as talked of, I myſt be of the ſame mind. Yoy all 
agreed to the Addreſs, nemine fontragicente; and think 
now, whether this is conſonant to the wiſdom of this 
Houſe, to carry men on, after an unanimous Vote, to 
we know not what. That project of the giving up a 
few towns to the Spaniards was confuted, when you 
made the Addreſs to the King, out of reaſon and pru- 
dence. Show us ſome new thing in this Treaty, and 

i 7- then 
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then out-reaſon us as far as we did out-reaſon the project 
of the Treaty, by the Addreſs. 
Mr Williams.] If you proceed without uche light 

into Treaties, in doing this you eſtabliſh the Prerogative 
by the Commons of England. The Queſtion is, how 
far our Addreſſes have been purſued. We would not 
be driven into money, but by fair day-light. We de- 
ſire to be ſatisfied in this matter of the league offenſive 
and defenſive, Sc. I wiſh the Gentlemen that know, 
would declare whether really we ſhall have a War, or 
no, categorically ; and then you may declare your mind. 
For my part, I cannot believe this to be a War. The 
repeated Counſels we have given, are the ſafe Coun- 
ſels of the nation. The King, in his Speech, is of the 
ſame opinion with us, and {till here are the ſame Coun- 
ſels continued about him. Are we the great Council 
of England? Have we adviſed lowering of France, and 
a War with him? And have preparations been made pur- 
ſuant thereunto ? And now, when we deſire to ſee what is 
done, we are anſwered ; “you muſt not ſee nor hear the 
Treaties, nor what is done.” That is, we have eyes, 
and ears, and we muſt not uſe them. No doubt but 
we have been in ſome Confederacy, and have been medi- 
ators. In reaſon we ought, and may have, ſatisfaction 
in theſe things, and till that be done, I am not for Sup- 
ply. My jealouly is, that ſhowing the Treaty here will 
be only for our money ; and my fear is, that by giving 
our money we ſhall have arbitrary power ſet up. By 
comparing things with things, in this very time, I 
fear it. For when we made theſe Addreſſes, we had 
no effectual anſwer. In the manner of Adjournment of 
the Houſe, never was a thing more arbitrary. The King, 

in his Speech, tells us, “ That we may adjourn our 
ſelves,” and one Gentleman (the Speaker) will not ſuffer 
us—And if we ſuffer it to be fo, it will go about the 
Kingdom, that 'tis the firſt Houſe of Commons that 
ever ſuffered it And then 'twill fall upon the people. 
You were of opinion that you ought to have ſatisfaction 
in the ends of theſe leagues. By Law of Parliament, this 


Paper 
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Paper we are debating is not a Meſſage, *tis but a 
Writing from the King; and ſuch Writings are not ob- 
ligatory, and perſuading; they are not binding - And 
God forbid they ſhould! If a Meſſage ſhould ſway us 
merely by being a meſſage, the King (by that conſe- 
quence) muſt bear the blame of all the Council that ad- 
viſes him to it. In ſhort, whenſoever Kings have called 
for Supply to ſupport Treaties, they have always com- 
municated thoſe Treaties. © The Prerogative to be 
impoſed upon in ſhowing them** is not the punctilio, 
but the fear of ſhowing them. If that be cſtabliſhed upon 
us, I fear that more than the money. I would plainly 
know, whether it muſt be War, or Peace. Till then, 
I can give no vote for money. | 
Mr Sollicitor Minnington.] This matter we are de- 
bating upon is of the higheſt concernment that ever 
came here. All of us join hearts and hands together 
to ſuppreſs the growth of the French King; and we 
differ about mediums. There is jealouſy of the Alli- 
ances, that they are not for that end ; not being known 
by us, nor ſignified in Parliament, Sc. Williams has 
given you reaſons for his jealouſy, and aſks, * What 
has been done fince the Houſe met?“ And expands his 
hands, and ſays nothing ar all. Bur I can tell you what 
[has been done;] as great an action as can be done; 
the marriage of the Prince of Orange to the Lady 
Mary—And there has been as ſpeedy a progreſs in build- 
ing ſhips and of fitting out the navy, as the ſhortneſs 


of the time would permit. I would have no man's 


paſſion tranſported here, but let us be unanimous. 
Williams tells you of * arbitrary Power.“ — Does he 
mean France? Can any man believe that the King will 
comply with thoſe Counſels that would ſer up France, 
to make the King of England as little as one of us? 
*Tis plain in the King's Speech, that his Adverſary is 
France, and that he would balance Europe. Is it ra- 
tional to believe that there will be ſuch a War, or Al- 
liances, as will make our King ſmall and France great ? 
All our Addreſſes are, when Alliances are declared in 
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Parliament, and now the King ſignifies, © That he has 
made a league offenſive and defenſive with the States 
General”. If particulars ſhould be told here, it would 
not be long before it be in the Councils of France. Theres 
fore particulars ate dangerous to be told here. Such 
as Privilege is for this Houſe, the ſame is for the Pre- 
rogative, and I would have thoſe Gentlemen ſhow you 
by Precedents (which are never to be found) that, when 
the King has ſhown Treaties to the Houſe, in the gene- 
rals, the Houſe ever called for particulars. I never 
found that it was contended that we ought to know all 
particulars, when the King has ſhowed us generals. If 
we contend for part, the whole may be loſt. There- 
fore I propoſe this, with all ſubmiſſion, that we are diſ- 
puting mediums, and reaſon tells you *tis for the com- 
mon ſafety what the King has done, and yet it tends 
to the ſame end you deſired. I hope you will believe 
the King. ws 
Mr Pepys.] Has the Treaſurer and the Lords of the 
Admiralty flept all this time, and done nothing? (As 
Williams ſeems to ſuggeſt.) The Lords of the Admi- 
ralty are induſtrious, and with ſuch fruits as England 
never ſaw yet. [Time was] when there was a noiſe 
that the ſhips were rotten like rats. We are in another 
condition now. If this Houſe [had been] full of Gold 
then to have given towards the Navy, 'twas not in your 
Power to have done any thing. *Twas not Col. Birch's 
4 Cudgel' that he told you of *, would have done it 
then— But now the King has made great advance. Some 
of your ſhips (that you gave money for at your laſt 
meeting) are ready, and will be floating this ſummer. 
Ninety fail of ſhips may be floating this ſummer, by 
your concurrence — Supply, and God's bleſſing. But 
I hear * the fears of arbitrary Government“ urged as 
a jealouſy, and that the Gentleman is afraid of; but who 
does molt to ſet up arbitrary Government? They that 
depreſs what ways may moſt keep out the danger from 
France,or they that promote them ? The beſt expreſſion 


* See Vol. II. p. 395. g 
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of the divinity * of a Prince, is to take good Counſel; the 
King has taken it, and executed it, and it ſtays with 
you to enable the King to go through with it. The 
King has made an Alliance as great as with all the 
world beſides. The King has done it, and with great 
ſucceſs, and it remains with you to ſupport him in it. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I know not whether it be the ef- 
fects of good Counſel to let ſo many great men this 
ſummer go into the French ſervice. Tis told you by 
Pepys, that great things have been done in the Navy.“ 
But I think the Victualler of the Navy is aſleep in 
our Country, for beef was never cheaper. How comes 
it to paſs, that arbitrary Power muſt lie at the door 
of this Houſe ſtill, when we were adjourned to May, 
and this Houſe might have met ſooner, and prevented 
theſe delays? After the gift of ſome money ſeveral times, 
and when this 240, oo0 J. per menſem was given for ſhips, 
and now according to the words of the King's Speech, 
ninety ſhips for this War, &c. when that is given, 
and this Peace made that we hear of, if we muſt keep 
all theſe men in arms, that the King mentions, (40,000 
men) to be as ſtrong as the King of France with men 
and ſhips, this gives occaſion of jealouſy. If we are 
not obliged to keep them up in time of Peace, no man 
is more ready than myſelf to give money. This con- 
firms my fears, that England is more in danger, that 
a force muſt be kept in England, than the danger from 
the French King, Sc. ; 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] Thoſe *< great men” ſpoken 
of gone into France, are gone only to fetch back 
their regiments «out of France, according to the capi- 
tulation when they carried them thither. If you call 
chat arbitrary Power, for the King to take money 
when the Parliament gives it him, I know not what that 
means. Land forces muſt be kept up tor recruiting the 
army as it diminiſhes in Flanders, or you are loſt. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] It was no wilful miſtake of mine. 
I mean not that noble Lord, Lord Douglas (whole re- 
giment is in France) who went over the other day; but 
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thoſe that went over in the ſummer Campaign. The 
keeping up of an army after the Chatham buſineſs was ap- 
prehended to be a ſtanding army, and you addreſſed for 
diſbanding it. So we apprehend it may be now 
Theſe are my fears. | 34h 

Mr Pepys.] I challenge any man alive, and his books 
to help him, to ſhow me that in any January there were 
ever more ſtores in the victualling houſe than now. | 

Sir George Downing.) Pray take not that Authority 
upon you, in the Committee, that the Houſe has not 
given you. Where's your Authority? Who bid you 
meddle with the Speaker's adjourning the Houſe, &c. 
and theſe things that have been diſcourſed of Prero- 
gative ?*” 

Lord Cavendiſh takes him down to Orders of ihe 
Houſe. Some Gentlemen think the ſcruples have been 
made about the Speaker's adjourning the Houſe, and 
Prerogative, very reaſonable ſcruples. When there is an 
averſion ſhown to reſolve ſcruples, it makes our ſcruples 
the greater. As for this offenſive and defenſive League, 
that we are told of, we might as well have gone into a 
Committee at firſt as now, and now if we have no ſatis- 
faction given us in this League, we have as little rea- 
ſon to give money now as then. The proper Queſtion 
is, whether there be a League offenſive and defenſive 
now made. 

Sir George Downing. |] I was taken down to Order, 
and I expected the Chair would have taken down Lord 
Cavendiſh to Order, for ending with a motion. When 
the Houſe had referred it to a Committee to conſider 
of Supply, twas never known that the Committee 
went back with a negative. Here is a jealouſy as if the 
King had pawned the nation to the Hollanders, and a 
Treaty that England is bound to. make it good. *Tis a 
great thing inſiſted on not to ſhow the Treaty Let 
any man ſhow what right the Commons have to de- 
mand a ſight of it from the King. The Commons have 
been ſhowed Treaties, and have adviſed the King upon 


them; but not at their demand, as a right from the 


Com- 
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Commons. If it be their right, I will give no money - 
till that is done. Is it then convenient to be ſhowed 
us? He that ſays *ris convenient, muſt have ſeen the 
Treaty, and no man can ſay ſo. I mult think it not 
convenient when the King does not ſhow it us. The 
King is our life, and the breath of our noſtrils. I can 
never expect unanimity in the nation, when the Houſe 
of Commons are not unanimous, now when the prayers 
and tears of the nation are for it—Bur I will give money 
blindfold to the King on this occaſion, wherein lies his 
truſt, and we have not a right to demand a fight g 
theſe Treaties. Suppoſe the King ſhould grant y, a 
fight of them, and have all his Counſels diſcovered— 
I think the King has gone fairly and overtly with us— 

But will you give no money without the ine qua non, 
fine qua non ? (twice) | | | 
Sir Thomas Littleton.) I did not expect from the 
Chairman that the Queſtion ſhould be altered that was 
firſt moved, and was the ground of the Debate. The 
natural Queſtion, is, Whether we ſhould do any thing 
in order to ſupport this Treaty of a League offenſive and 
defenſive. A Queſtion was aſked by one, Whether 
this League was for a War againſt the French King?“ 
"Twas anſwered, That this League was a taking him 
by the beard.” But the Gentleman ſaid not whom by 
the beard, not the French King. We hear a noiſe about 
a project of Peace, and therefore I would not loſe a 
moment's time. This puts me in mind of the charac- 
ter of Bethlehem Gabor, an enemy to the Houſe of Auſtria, 
who made a great deal of noiſe about him, but did him 
no hurt We make a great noiſe, and do the French 
little hurt, by this Treaty. The Queſtion propoſed 
is natural to the Debate, for *rwas moved, upon the 
Debate, that ſomething might be previous for our 1a- 
tisfaction, that a Committee might draw an Addreſs, 
(I mean it tenderly) to the King, to give us farther light 
into this matter. - For, whenever an Aid is deſired for 
a foreign War, it may be more largely imparted to us; 
and I hope if we make ſuch an Addreſs, the King will 
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not anſwer us as we have been anſwered here — This is 
an inſtance which cannot be in all particular — Idem per 
idem. As if, in a Bill of Popery, it be only enacted, 
% Popery ſhall be ſuppreſſed.” I would have applica- 
tion made to the King, to acquaint him“ that, in mo- 
ney demanded for ſupport of Treaties, more particulars 
of the Treaty have been imparted than now are,” 
Mr Garroway.) Bate me grains of allowance, and 
I will offer you my thoughts. If you will put the Queſtion 
& for a Supply for the King, for the charge he has 
been at towards making this Alliance, and by this earneſt, 
to give his Majeſty farther aſſiſtance, for ſupport of 
it, that I offer, if you will not inſiſt on the Queſtion 
to ſee the Treaties. 

Mr Waller. 1 ſee, as far as I underſtand, that this 
will be the Queſtion, © Whether we ſhall give the King 
Supply, or no, to maintain the Treaty, &c.” And *tis 
not only my Vote that we ſhould do it, but my reaſon. 
This No will be the fatalleſt that was ever given in 
Parliament. A No, here, would make the Alliances 
to no purpoſe. In our Addreſs to the King we deſire 
the Pyrenean Treaty, Cc. and I wiſh it too, but ' tis 
more deſirable than hopeful. No man of honour can 
aſk a thing of a man, not in his power to do. I have 
ſerved long in Parliament (fifty years,) and all theſe 
things are to follow the rule of the Government, *Tis 
true that the perſons in the light are not informed by 
thoſe in the dark. So that it comes to that at laſt, whe- 
ther we have reaſon to ſupply the King for theſe Trea- 
ties, or no. There was no War, at the time that we 
gave the King money for his fleet, and now the Alli- 
ance is deſired, to know what that fleet was for. This 
went a great way with me. The King tells you, he 
has made a match for his Niece with the Prince of 
Orange; and ſays the King, I have entered into 
an Alliance before I know whether I ſhall have your 
help, or no, to ſupport it.“ The King relies upon us be- 
fore hand, and now in Peace and War we muſt rely 
upon the King-—In all my reading I could. never find, 

but 
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but they that were ſuperior at ſea, make any conqueror 
weary of the War, in this yart of the World. We were 


ſuperior both to Spain and France, and made them weary 
of War with us. It is aſked by ſome, What ſhall be 
done with the money if we have no War?“ (The reſt tbe 
Compiler could not bear.) 

Mr Papillon.] The Queſtion is, Whether we ſhall 
give the King Supply, without naming Alliances. If 
the Prince of Orange take the power of Holland upon 
him, (I ſuppoſe it only) ſhall we be obliged to maintain 
that Alliance ? So that the doubt lies, whether we ſhall 
grant a Supply to maintain theſe Alliances; and ſome 
others would know the Alliarices better. We have had 
a Peace hitherto to aggrandize the King of France, rather 
than to leſſen him. 800,000 /. France gains upon us in 
Trade every year. The King has been the greateſt friend 
to Trade that ever was, but his Miniſters have not done 


their part, and France has made their War with our 


money ; and now on a ſudden, we muſt have War with 
France, and no ſtop of that inundation of money thither. 
I would know whether by this Peace, (we here talk of) 
that be ſtopped. If there be nothing in this Alliance to 
prevent this, or the greatneſs of France; if I am left 
thus in the dark, I cannot give my Vote in this caſe. 
I move therefore to addreſs the King, to know <* Whe- 
ther theſe Alliances have been made purſuant to our 
Addreſs.” | 

Mr H/lliam Harbord.] A negative in this matter would 


be of fatal conſequence ; I think as fatal as an affirmative. | 


If we give more than the nation can bear, I would con- 
ſult my conſcience firſt. Suppoſe we gave an affirm- 
ative that we will ſupply the King to ſupport the Alli- 
ances he has entered into; and a great ſum be demanded 
of us, and after that miſemployed by the Miniſters, 
and a Peace be made; will it not be the moſt fatal 
thing in the world for the King to loſe the affections of 
his people, though he gain that of foreigners ? Suppoſe 
the Article of the League ſhall be to ſecure a propor- 
tion of Flanders in the Spaniards hands, and it * 
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the French will conſent to it, will you ſend thirty thouſand | 
men to ſupport ſuch a League? I will ſuppoſe that tis 
the intereſt of mankind to keep this buſineſs dark, and 
of the Stateſmen to make the better bargain for our in- 
tereſt. Suppoſe your quota lo much, Sc. To the end 
we may be unanimous and the Queſtion penned fo, I 
will never be againſt a Supply. But I will never truſt 
a great ſum. of money in the Miniſters hands, till the 
King has need of it. 

Mr Sac heverell.] I would have the Gentleman put the 
Qucſtion, as it is penned. Then 'tis they that enforce 
us upon a Negative — Since that hardſhip is put upon 
us, to give money without Dun the Alliances, we muſt 
be put upon ſome other courſe; and muſt have the 
previous Queſtion; „ and, therefore, I would be unwil- 
ling to give a N that we may come entirely up 
to the money, and give no Negative. 

Col. Bzrc ] Thoſe that remove all doubts do moſt 
effectually towards the end you aim at, becauſe they deſire 
the means to attain that end. I cannot but much won- 
der, that, when no Gentleman has yet ſaid, he has more 
ſatisfaction. concerning the Alliances than he had ſome 


days ago, we now ſhould be ſo forward to give money to 


ſupport them. As for Ships, Horſe, Foot and Dragoons 
for a War with France, that is another thing; but for 
Alliances, | believe one is made, but when I hear nothing 
of it, but in the Anſterdam Gazette, I wonder at it! T 
Is it an Alliance againſt any attack of France upon us? 
If any perſon. of honour (foreign Miniſters know it) 
will ſay, „ That this Alliance is againſt the growing 
power of the rench King, if he ſhall attack the United 
Provinces,“? twill go a great way with me. I hope, 
before this huſins 8 15 over, We {hall convince the world 
that our Father (the King) is angry with his children with- 
out cauſe, Foreign Miniſters know this Treaty; z and 
Downing tells us, England is pawned for it.” I 
would know bow. long England. has been pawned.” 
IF, it be only for a general Peace, I am afraid of it. 

The reſtoxing, of Topps, is a great thing for the States 
ON Pollard but not for us. 9 the League be offenſive 


and 
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and defenſive, againſt him that attacks each of us, or 
both of us, ſurely this may be eaſily told us, and I deſire 
no more. If this be thus, *rwill be a great ſtep to 
our unity, for if this be not one, it cannot be carried on. I 
would have the word © preſent? out of the Queſtion, and 
would have it, To ſupport Alliances for ſuppreſſing. 
the Growth and Power of the French King.” 

Mr Secretary Coventry.) Is this an ingenuous way of 
proceeding ? You tell the King, if he will do thoſe things 
in your Paper, you will aid him, &c. And he teils you, 
ce they are done.“ Says one Gentleman, This Treaty is 
to ſet the Prince of Orange up abſolute in Holland.“ 
That is as remote as to ſay, The King of France will 
deliver up his Kingdom to Spain to be abſolute.“ 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] The Treaty cannot be ſup- 
poſed to leſſen the power of the French, if it be not 
offenſive. Holland and England are to be common de- 
fences to each other, when the Peace 1s made. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) The delivery of Towns is a ſe- 
curity for the Peace; but a few Towns will do little good. 
I would know how many Towns are to be delivered up 
by the French; and what this Treaty will be to that of 
Aix la Chapelle, that kept Burgundy to the Spaniards, 
and the vicinity of theſe Towns cut off from France, 
which that Treaty utterly cut off. The Treaty went 
hard with the Spaniard, but he did take it, becauſe no 
body was in arms at that time for him. The Treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle was infinitely better than this Treaty, 
as much as we underſtand of it. 1 would then have the 
Queſtion, “ for ſupporting theſe Alliances, as far as they 
are conſiſtent with our Addreſs.” 5 | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The main Queſtion ought firſt to 
be ſtated to your content, and not till then. Muſt there- 
be any ſubſtractions, or additions, when that is done, 
their way? Os 

Mr Boſcawen.] The Addition is to the Queſtion ſtated, 
which is orderly, viz. In purſuance of Alliances ;” 


and you ought to put the Queſtion, whether that Addi 
tion ſhall be, or no. ; ; | 


It paſſed in the Negative. 


The 
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The Speaker.] I believe Sacheverell has as little reaſon 
for this his accuſation of the Miniſters, &c. as he had 
for another (meaning his Articles againft the Speaker. 
(See p. 5.) The reſt the Compiler could not hear.) 
Col. Birch.] I will endeavour to be one to make us 
all of a piece, It was ſaid, that the Alliances are not 
only for lach a League, as that the French King ſhall not 
offend his neighbours ; but that we ſhould aſſiſt one 
another, and that this ſhould be the handle to bring in 
all the Treaties, is not intended—Unleſs this be done, 
we catinot come to a clear underſtanding of the thing. 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] I fear, when the Queſtion 
is over with the Addition, we ſhall enter into a long 
Debate, whether the Treaty be ſo, or not. | 
The Speaker.] When you ſhall find that Addition 
are only for delay, you are not to put a particular Ad- 


dition till you have determined the general Queſtion. 


Sir Thomas Meres.] If that practice be followed, you 
will deſtroy all methods of Parliament. You may as 
well put this Queſtion, whether there ſhall be any 
more Debate. It is far from me to encourage any thing 
impertinent to breach of ſuch a general Queſtion—You 
will elſe deſtroy all method of Parliament. Therefore 
I would have the Addition put to the Queſtion. 

Mr Garroway.] *Tis a ſtrange thing, when a general 
Queſtion ſhall be put, whether an Addition to a Queſ- 
165 it ſhould be denied There is an end of all De- 

ates. 

Mr Sac beverell.] If Alliances be general in the Queſtion, 
it may be to Denmark, Sweden, and France too, if it 
be not diſtinguiſhed; and ſor [we may] be engaged to 
fupport them in the way that your inclination is not 
to do. | 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] You went yeſterday to the 
Houſe to enlarge your Order, and *twas done; and now 
you will enlarge it here, without recourſe thither— 
Therefore I deſire fair play. 

Sir Jobn Ernly.) Theſe jealouſies of Peace, I am ſure, 
will make a dangep of no War. Put the firſt Queſtion, 

whether 
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whether we ſhall give the King Supply, or no, to ſup- 
port the Treaties, Sc. Then, with all my heart, I am 
for an Addition of the words, c. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) I fear this Addition moved 
for, if it be paſſed by the Houſe, may induce thar 
fatal thing of preſſing to ſee the Alliances. Therefore 
J would not agree with the Committee. 

Mr Powle.] If this Treaty appear not to be to ſup- 
preſs the growth of France, we cannot be willing to 
ſupport it. | 
Reſolved, That the Houſe doth agree with the Committee, 
that a Supply be given to his Majeſty for the Support of his 
Ivar Alliances made with the States General of the United 


rovinces, for the preſervation of the Spani/h Netherlands, and 
leſſening the power of France. 


Wedneſday, February 6. 


The Farmers of the Hearth- money attending without, accord- 
ing to an Order of the Houſe, and being called in, the Speaker 
told them of a Complaint againſt them, of abuſes in the collecting 
that duty ; and they were ordered to leave their Patent with the 
Serjeant, and attend the Houſe again on Friday next. 
The Speaker deſired the Houſe to appoint a day to conſider 
of the Adjournment of the Houſe, complained of as before, and 
if he be not otherwiſe ordered by the Houſe, he ſhall do the 
ſame thing again upon the next occaſion, &c, 


Mr Mallet.) You are very valiant, Mr Speaker, to 
invite the Houſe to a conſideration of your irregular Ad- 
journment; which puts me in mind of a ſtory of Cardinal 
Mazarine. In a diſgrace he had at Court, a price was 
ſet upon his Head, to any man that would bring him 
in. He comes in of himſelf, and challenges the Sum, 
He was a prudent perſon, and we have had the effects 
of it to our coſt. | 

Sir Edward Dering, being called to the Chair of the 
Grand Committee, excuſed it thus.) I deſire to be excuſed 
from this Service, by reaſon of my unſkilfulneſs in fo 
great a matter, which requires a perſon of greater au- 
thority than I am of. Beſides, I have an indiſpoſition at 

preſent 
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preſent upon me, which renders me incapable of that 
tervice, and I humbly deſire to be excuſed. 


In a Grand Committee. Sir Edward Dering in the Chair. ; 


Mr Sacheverell.] I am far now from defiring to ſee 
the Leagues we are entered into. I take it for granted, 
from the honourable perſons, that they were made before 
the Alliances were ſettled. But ſince we have not ſeen 
the Alliances, and it is not thought fit that we ſhould ſee 
them, we cannot take adequate meaſures to the propor- 
tions of Aid required from us. But to ſhow that I have 
no deſign, and am clear in that point, which I have al- 
ways profeſſed, which is my ſervice to his Majeſty, I 
would have fuch a Supply granted as may put the 
King in a condition, in caſe he go into a War, and 
then I believe there is no danger of ſhowing us theſe 
things we have deſired, which were not to be ſeen when 
there were uncertainties of Supply. Therefore I move 
that you would name a fum, in the Committee, to put 
the King into ſuch a ſtate. | 

Mr Garroway.] 1 never fear that the King will not 
let us know meaſures adequate for ſo great a work, as 
we are upon; and 1 embrace Sacheverell's Motion, to 
go by that way to agree a lum in the Committee. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) *Tis neceſſary, before a 
man can knowingly name a ſum, as is moved, to make 
the ſcale you will meaſure by of the force you will em- 
ploy. Till that be known, no man can think of, much 
more name, a ſum. Gentlemen lay, “they would give 
to encourage the King to go into a War,” and then 
they are in expectation of a diſcovery of thoſe Alliances, 
and would know what the War is. Whatever is not 
known, this is; that they are Alliances according to your 
deſires, as much as if you ſaw every word of the Treaty. 
Plainly the obligation of it is an offenſive and defenſive 
Treaty, and you muſt go into it with your whole ſtrength. 
The Treaty, as to this point, ſhows no more, if you 
ſaw every word of it. As to the naval force, the Kin 
is to ſend to the Weſt Indies, if they be attacked, Holland 


not 
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not having the ſame proportion of concern there 
as we. There is nothing aſſerted in the Treaty as to 
that; perhaps we may bear a fourth part with Holland. 
But in theſe Seas, and the Mediterranean, they come in 
equally with us, and tor freeing the Northern Naviga- 
tion we come equally in with them. In the Soundings, 


and in the mouth of the Yeftern Ocean, forty ſail are 


to be ready, and are to wait for Commiſſions to move 
as they ſhall be appointed. The Governor of Britany, 
the Duke of Chaulnes has a hundred Privateers ready, 
and theſe are the ſtations where the naval force is to 
be employed. The concert with Holland ſtands thus. 
And as for proportioning the Supply for this matter, you 
may do it juſt now for fix months hence farther. If you 
had every Letter or Paper I have, I can inform you no 
farther. 

Mr Secretary, Coventry.] There is a country called 
Treland. If that be ſeized upon by the French, and 
they ſend a detachment thither, it will furniſh them men, 
Therefore conſider what your force muſt be to guard 
Ireland. So that you muſt conſider this charge for ſhips, 
as well as the Mediterranean and Weſt Indies. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] England has once paid 1,800,000 J. 
for a fleet, when no fleet was ſet out. Therefore 1 
move for a proportion for the fleet requiſite; but not 
for it, till they are actually at ſea; Jeſt, by the tempta- 
tion of ſo much money, we have again no fleet at all. 
Bur if you will conſider ſuch a ſum for the whole, that 
the King may actually enter into War, I am for it. 
But if we are to give now, as if it were a War already, 
and yet no War, I am not for giving money towards it. 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] The honourable perſons at the 


Bar adhered to 40,000 men, and ninety fail of ſhips, 


for this War, as if the War was already declared. This 


charge was maintained at nothing near ſo great a rate, 
when both France and Holland were againft us. We 
had not then ninety capital ſhips, beſides the ordinary 
charge. We are therefore to conſider that now we have 


one powerful Ally, which we had not not then. If we 


Fer. Y. H have 
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have but eighty fail joined in the whole, we ſhall not 


| | | hear a word from St Maloes, or Brefl. The Dutch had 
| not forty fail, fire ſhips and all, when they alarmed all 
| 


France; and it took away that year from the King of 
France all the tax of the marine towns; which were 
| three taxes, Salt, Land-tax, and the Impoſts; and yet 
9 Holland poſſeſſed themſelves of no places. But had 
[i Holland been able to have maintained that fleet upon 
| j the French coaſt for two or three years, France had been 
l ruined by it. Twenty eight thouſand five hundred pounds 
1 2 month was the charge, when we had War with Holland 
9 and France, and we know what that comes to in a 


| 
| year. If there be a War, here are only two regiments 
i raiſed, the Marine, and one out of Holland, and ſome 
Ml regiments we have filled up. If it were a War, we 
10 have 8000 men coming out of France. It was well 
moved to conſider what to provide for the preſent, and 
[i when we have actual War. We may meet again in 
li winter, and pay off the ſhips. 
il Mr Secretary Coventry.] What will you allot for the 
Ii Mediterranean Sea, Ireland, and the Indies? If theſe be 
1 not guarded, they will be loſt. The Gentleman con- 
ay fiders not what that coſt Holland, which he did upon 
{| France; and will not the loſs of the Straits trade and 
Treland be more loſs than *twill be a charge to defend, 
i as has been propoſed? Do not ſpare the people in 
{| a tax to damage the people greater in a loſs. I would 
| have it anſwered, where ſhipping has been offered to be 
1 placed where there needs no ſhipping for guards ? 
if Mr Mallet.] If the Miniſters will be clear with us, and 
ji their Maſter give them Commiſſion to be ſo; and if the 
if War be to ſuppreſs the power of France, Popery, and 
= Idolatry, I would give ſuch a ſum as was never named 
i" in this Houſe before. But that being not named, I 
| adviſe moderate things for the preſent. I hope great . 
good may come by the marriage of the Prince of Orange, 
and the King has been at a charge for it; but, for the 
preſent, I would have a moderate ſum. I look upon 
the King of France as a Tyrant, and the Protector of Rome; 


and 
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and I would know what banners we are to fight under; 
and till then I would give but a very moderate ſum. 

Sir Tho. Meres.] Since *tis not thought fit that we 
ſhould ſee the Alliances entered into, as I ſhowed a rea- 
dineſs laſt night to wave the Queſtion for ſeeing them, 
i now wave the Queſtion for ſeeing them, though I could 
offer new reaſons why we ſhould ſee them The words 
added to the Queſtion laſt were not in the leaſt in- 
tended to be inductive to ſee the Alliances ; but the ho- 
nourable perſons muſt pardon me, if I walk not fo faſt 
in the dark as in the light, when I believe it will be 


either no War or a ſhort War, and then the leſs money. 


will ſerve, if for the preſervation of what remains of 
the Spaniſh Netherlands only. But if I ſaw Alliances to 


repell France from what he has already got of the Ne- 


therlands, then I would go a greater way to ſupport the 
Alliances. Theſe ſums mentioned are very fair ſums, tq 
carry the thing 6n. They who are to pay the money, 
and not to receive it, are for giving lefler ſums. I ex- 
pect never to ſee a penny of what we ſhall give again; 
and I would not hazard the naming of ſums. But a 
Gentleman has hinted them. But I muſt go to this now; 
the War is declared for the preſervation of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, and to leſſen the power of France. And I 
would give money © for that War” and there is your 
definition. The words are towards a War,“ not “ for 
a War.” There is your War for the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands. But if I could add two or three words for a ſum 
of money, I fear I ſhall diſpleaſe both ſides ; and I have 
ſo much wit as not to do that; and therefore I will fit 
down a while longer. 9s 
Sir Thomas Clarges.| When I ſpeak of forty ſhips for 
us, and forty for Holland, my meaning is, beſides our 
ordinary Guards at Sea; and will not theCuſtoms ſupply 
eighty ſhips ? Holland and we, thus joined, will ſhut 
up the ports of France, ſo that they can do hurt with 
their privateers no where elſe. Tis not the number of 
ſhips France has in her ports that can hurt us; they 
muſt be manned ; and what trade have the French, but 
H 2 9 
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to the Weſt Indies? Our bulky Coal-trade makes the 
Seamen. A hundred thouſand pounds in Silks is in the 
bulk of one hundred ton of Salt; and that is fetched 
from them ; they carry it not. I value not their ſhips; 
without men to manage them, they are inſignificant. 
We have our own guards, which are fifty ſhips; forty 
ſhips a piece; ſtill ſuppoſing a War. But I am afraid 
that no War will be, nor is likely to be. But I will take 
what the honourable perſons have faid, © that there will 
be a War,“ and give ſomething, but not fully till War 
be declared. | 2 | 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] If the King of France has 
ſixty fail of ſhips in the Mediterranean, and as much 
more by his conduct, ſurely we ſhall not be guilty of fo 
il conduct, as to let ours lie idle. He had twenty 
eight Galleys in Marſeilles thirty years ago, and now I 
believe they are doubled. In Breſt they are now providing 
a hundred Coopers And ſo he gave an account of the 
conſtant charge we muſt neceſſarily be at in the Mediterra- 
nean, as before. | 
Mr Garroway.] *Tis a great hardſhip put upon us, 
that ſtill we know not one Article of the Treaty. (I mean 
not the ſecret Articles) And yet we mult be put upon 
ſupporting them, at ſo great a rate, as has been men- 
tioned. And ſo he read the laſt Vote p. 95, How long 
will it be before we ſhall be doing that Vote? Before your 
ſhips will be at Sea, and your army ready ? While the 
French go on ſtill conquering, and there is an end of 
your Vote. But before the Spaniſh Netherlands be quite 
over-run by France, I hope we may have Peace. It 
may be nearer Peace than we think of; and it would 
be wiſdom for us to make as good a bargain for our ſelves, 
as we can. But if we miſs this opportunity, it will be too 
late for us to make preparation. The King 1s but re- 
prieved. If we muſt ſet out ninety fail of capital ſhips, 
what will you do for ſeamen, for trade ? The laſt Dutch 
War coſt the nation 200,000 /. for want of ſeamen, in 
hiring freight from foreigners. Lubeck and Hamburgh 
drove all the carrying trade. Conſider what great miſcar- 
riages 
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Yiages the Dutch have had by ſea; and yet with twenty ſail 
of their own, and a few Spaniards, they are now able 
to look the French in the face in the Mediterranean. The 
French are not ſo formidable as they make themſelves 
in their inſolent way of privateering. Do but ſecure 
the Soundings, and you keep the French within their 
Ports; and I believe that twenty five Dutch ſhips joined 
with ours may do the whole buſineſs. Therefore T move 
«© That a ſum of money may be given his Majeſty for 
ſupporting the War for the preſervation of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, and leſſening the growth, Sc. of France.“ 
Mr Secretary Williamſon. ] For any man to name a 
ſum to ſupport the Alliances, before we know the whole 


ſcheme of the meaſures we are to take, will be to little 


purpoſe. Make a ſcale of the force, what that mult 
be, and then you may come to particulars. In caſe 
we are not at ſea, the French will certainly be at ſea. 
(The reſt the Compiler could not hear for noiſe.) 

Mr Sacheverell.] I propoſed this way firſt, and there- 
fore I will give reaſons for it. I did not imagine that any 
thing would have been offered more than what would 
maintain the fleet betwixt this and Mzrchaetmas next, 


that we may ſee whether the War be in good earneſt, 


or not. When money is ence got, we may not have a 
Parliament ever after; as in that precedent. of Henry VII. 
which I mentioned. Peace was then made betwixt the 
French and him; though in great haſte for War, as we 
are now. One Article of that Peace was, That it ſhould 
be confirmed by our three eſtates.” (I ſpeak out of record 
ſtill) Then they made their private Articles, That a 
Parliament ſhould not be called for three years;”* and 
four years after the Peace was made, a Parliament was 
called, and the money they had formerly given was called 


the money for the French War.” If it be only for 


that purpoſe, let the Miniſters ſpeak. I ſay it to have 
mutual aſſurance of one another, that they are in good 
earneſt as I am now. No man can ſay ninety fail of ſhips 


is requiſite for this War, betwixt this and Michaelmas, nei- 


ther can they be ready. They tell you of a winter and 
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ſummer guard. They muſt mean next year. This 
year is almoſt gone for preparation. All I deſire is 
hope for ſecurity, that theſe gentlemen” are in good 
earneſt, that we ſhall have a War. 

*Mr Secretary Coventry.] No man can tell what force 
of arms can do, but I aſſure you; I know nothing to- 
wards a Peace. The Duke of Monmouth's regiments 
are ſent for out of France, and the King of France will 
not ſend them, till you declare War. If you make War 
for Flanders, &c. the King of France will for Ireland; 
and the ill condition and fears they are in there will 
appear in a Letter I have received from the Duke of 
Ormond, and your Iſland may be taken from you 
without this fleet of ſhips which the King has mentioned. 
As ſoon as the War is done, your money is done, and *twill 
be appropriated, &c. and I can ſay no more. 

Mr Sacheverell.] The Gentleman has told you, “ as 
ſoon as the War is done, the money is done, and what 
you give will be appropriated to the uſe of the War.” 
In &dward IVth's and Henry Vilth's time, one ſum of 
money was appropriated, and another was not; and they 
came both to the ſame end. The money raiſed was to be 
put in the next Caſtle, Town, or Monaſtery, to be kept 
ſafe. And the Commiſſioners ſhall fee that the over- 
plus be applied as the King, Lords, and Commons ſhall 

point.“ I ſhow you this, not to make any remora 
in this buſineſs, but when Miniſters of State have a 
mind to break through an Act of Parliament, they will 
do it, as they have done in theſe precedents, in ſeven 
Acts together. : 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] If in Edward IVth's and 
Henry Vilth's time the money was left to be appropri: 
ated to the War, the Parliament, in thoſe times, un- 
derſtood not appropriation fo well as we did the laſt 
year, when we gave money for building ſhips, and ap- 
propriated it. It is in your power to make the appro- 
priation as ſure as you pleaſe. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] I will ſpeak to that point; 
ol what ſum is reaſonable for this War. Be ſatisfied, * 
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of the greatneſs and neceſſity of the force, and then, 
the time you intend to employ that force. This will 
take away all the jealouſy of putting off Parliaments. 
Wherever that flies in my face, all muſt ſtop till that 
be removed. Tis unreaſonable to think that the intervals 
of Parliament can continue longer than a reaſonable 
time of holding Parliaments. The Confederates take 
their meaſures but for a year, and their Confederacy 
ceaſes at ſome time of the year; and *tis not proba- 
ble they ſhould enlarge their time no longer than a year. 
New Counſels are to be taken at the beginning of 
winter, and, in this caſe, *tis very reaſonable not to go 
beyond that ſeaſon of the year in our meaſures of pre- 
parations; and ſome time will be taken up in conſide- 
ration of that Supply. Then I ſay, that tis reaſonable 
that ſome farther proviſion be made to maintain your 
forces for the time you are conſidering, beſides what you 
grant for the ſummer's action, and we cannot go lower 
for that Calculation than Chriſtmas. Therefore, in order 
to this, if you think that force by ſea and land, which 
has been propoſed, neceſſary, you muſt make this Cal- 
culation for them. Mr Pepys will give you an account 
in what condition the Navy ſtands, and how to make 
your ſtrength. | 
Col. Birch.] It was ſaid of King James, That he 
ſent into the Palatinate too many for Ambaſſadors, and 
too few for an Army.” If this War be intended in good 
earneſt, we muſt have another manner of force than now 
we talk of; 150,000 l. over and above the naval ſtand- 
ing charge per men/em. If it be a War, I would have no 
time loſt. A rational proviſion, if it be required, as 
Wilkamſon ſtates it, is a Debate of another nature, 1 
have heard to day of the danger of Ireland, if we enter 
into this War. But I hope *tis not in ſo great danger as 
' repreſented. If we need phyſic I would not ſtay till 
to-morrow; I would think of it to day. If the bett 
men of France muſt make War at ſo great a charge, and 
be compelled to do it, I hope we thall ſhortly bring 
them to a better underſtanding of themſelves. As tor 
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our charge already, tis not greater than the ordinat᷑ y 
charge. I am one of thoſe that have been too bold for- 
merly, and I ſhall be ſo bold ſtill as to tell you that for 


our naval force, ninety fail of ſhips in ſummer, and 


thirty ſix in winter? was ſuppoſed—Such a force (duly 
paid) and in good places, would do our work, when 
we ſtood upon our own legs. Suppole the charge at 
2 J. a head, and 10,000 men was the eſtimate. The 
Cuſtoms were then rated at 400,000 /. towards it, and 
the Exciſe 150,000]. and this ſurpluſſage to main- 


tain this charge. The Cuſtoms, in their ordinary receipt, 


maintain fifty capital ſhips. What do you. want then? 
Forty more. Suppoſe they be all capital ſhips; for 
the whole ſeaſon; they will coſt ſo much, and I can 
tell the whole charge if I would. But whether they 
will man out ninety fail this ſummer, let them tell you, 
and 40, ooo foot I would not fully the buſineſs in 
the Debate, but I muſt ſay it looks not like a War 
But how it France ſhould do by us as we did by the 
Smyrna fleet? Though we came up to Parliament now 
but a trot, we ſhould come a gallop then. Till I 
hear great reaſon, I ſee not why we ſhould be at any 
farther charge. To ſay nothing of the army, I would 
have the trained bands (good bodies of men they are) 
encamped, and with exerciſe made ſerviceable. The 
doubt whether War, or no War, may be at an end 
before this ſum be ſpent. It may be a Peace; and then 
there is an end. of the War, and the defence of the 
Kingdom; and then *tis time for a Debate of this na- 
ture, and money may be provided for paying them off 
in September after. 1 know what paying the Navy and 
the Army is, and I cannot think we want ſtores of pow- 
der, becauſe fo much is ſent away out of the Tower, and 
gone into France; and for victuals you are told there 
is ſufficient, But 1 am utterly againſt banking in all 
this; for when the Navy comes in, in September, I 
would have them paid off to a ſhip; and if. theſe 
Gentlemen can make it out that we ſhall have a War, 


r lead you into another manner of Debate and 


Mea- 
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Meaſure, than you have been at now; and let it be 
made out that this preparation is not fit to defend us. 
If I were to adviſe for the King of France, 1 would 
give as great a ſum as is demanded, to weary out the 


people, 1o that they can do no more, when we ſhall real- 
ly be in earneſt. 


Mr Porole.] I know little of the airs of the Navy, 


but, upon a proſpect, moſt men may be judges of it. I 
deſire to give towards it, and plentifully, but not ſo 
as to ſink and fail under the burden of it. I would 
not give ſuch a ſum of money as to give temptation to 
great men to take away Parliaments. I would give 
ſuch a ſum, as when expended, they may have farther 
recourſe to Parliaments for Supply. We are in the 
dark, and; for ought I can find, we muſt be ſo. No, 
man can tell what neceſſity there is for a War, if the 
end of the War be not told you, and I hear of Peace, 
that we are near it. We are yet groping in the dark; 
and I would not yet get farther into the dark, for fear of 
running our heads againſt a poit—To meet as we do 
now, and no time to think of it! If we ſhould give 
money, and have a Peace, you will not need a Parlia- 
ment in haſte. I remember 1,200,000 J. was given for 
the Dutch War, anda Peace was made thereupon, and 
in four years time, by reaſon of Prorogations, not one 
public Act paſſed ; and this was but the reſult of that 
money which the War had left; and there will be 
an end of all Parliaments by giving at the rate ſome 
Gentlemen propoſe. *Tis ſaid, © that you may ap- 
propriate this money to the uſe you intend it, with pe- 
nalties upon the officers, &c. that ſhall iſſue it out 
to any other uſe.” But *tis to no purpoſe to make 
laws to hang thieves, if the Judges go no Circuits. No 
private man can judge the miſdemeanors of Miniſters 
of State; [they are] only to be arraigned in Parlia- 
ment. And as to this Treaty we hear of, though the 
King of Spain is weak, yet can he do nothing towards 
the War? He has in the Mediterranean twenty ſhips, and 
this will take off ſome of your charge. You are * 
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of © Letters out of Ireland of the danger of that place; 
and the great want of money there.” Whether it be 
not diverted to other uſes, I will not ſay. But the re- 
venue comes to-much more than the eſtabliſhed charge 
of the Government there, and yet they ſay the 
Army is in arrear, and ſo are the civil Offices. And 
muſt England bear all the burden of Ireland? ] would 
have the ſum for the preſent entering into this War 
reduced to a moderate ſum, and the Parliament may 
come every month to ſupply farther, as occaſion ſhall 
require, and, if the money be ſo given, I will give it 
as chearfully as any man here. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] I deſire your excuſe, if I make 
uſe of a French word, Campagne, to be better underſtood 
in an Engliſh Parliament. We are forced to ſend our 
children into France to learn that language, to be better 
underftood here. Therefore I would know the charge 
of this Campagne. | 

Mr Garrowey.] Let it be ſooner or later, and with 
all the aſſiduity the Gentlemen of the Admiralty can, 
before our ſhips can be in any condition to be at ſea, 
Flanders will be gone. 1 am for giving this money to 
be employed, as his Majeſty ſhall think fit, for the 
preſent occaſion of the War; but ſuch a ſum as the Par- 
liament may come again, and ſupply, as occaſion re- 
quires. I cannot but obſerve that Articles are not ſafe 
to be ſhowed us; but the knowledge of the charge for 
theſe ſhips, it ſeems, is. I will ſhow you how to ſave 
Flanders, and I would ſave Engliſh fleſh too, which 
muſt be by encouraging the Allies to come quickly into 
the field. If Peace would purchaſe that, Ships cannot 
preſerve Flanders. You can never do it, but by en- 
couraging the Confederates. Dare you venture to pre- 
ſent the King with a ſum for this purpoſe, to encourage 
the Germans to come briſkly into the field ? It they are 
afraid of War, let them fay fo; but I would be very 
unwilling to undergo that great vaſt charge for the 
Navy, that I hear ſpoken of. I would never ſee ac- 
counts, but give ſuch a ſum as they cannot cheat us 

of, 
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of, and that they muſt ſpend, and no more; and the 
King wholly to diſpoſe of it. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] All that is aſked of you is 
in relation to a War. Secure it, that whilft you bring 
the German down, the French do not attempt your 
Iſlands, and Plantations, and Jamaica. That whilſt 
you ſecure Flanders, France fall not upon you there; 
pray ſecure that. 

Mr Pepys.] Ships of the following rates will all be 
ready by the latter end of May, viz. Four of the firſt 
rate. Five- of the ſecond rate. Sixteen of the third. 
Forty ſeven of the fourth. Twelve of the fifth. Six 
of the ſixth. [In all ninety.] And the total of the charge 
for ſo many ſhips per menſem will be 103,251 J. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I will put you in mind of what was 
before When we paid the King's debts, and increaſed 
this revenue, War was undertaken by it alone, without 
Allies, and there was no need of money, we were told, 
and ſo no need of calling the Parliament to adviſe 
about it. But this affair is not done, as if we were in 
actual War, as we have been told—And perhaps a 
Peace may be entered into. I conceive there is no more 
danger in telling us the Treaty, than in the number of 
ſhips we are to ſupport it with. When they are ems 
ployed, then tis time to take care for paying them; till 
then *tis time only to talk of money to raiſe them and 
fit them out to ſea. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. This way of giving the King 
money, to maintain the War, is like a man that bids 
his ſervant go a journey, and gives him five pounds to 
bear his charges, and bids him ſpend what he will, but 
gives him no more money, GW. | 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] As to the danger of our Iſlands 
and Plantations, the ſame may be ſaid for Holland, 
their Iſlands and Plantations. In this War the French 
matters upon them *. But when the French are in Peace, 
we may fear them. Then is his time when he is at 
leiſure with his ſhips and men. Therefore in this un- 
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dertaking, I would apply to the ſaving of Flanders, 
the moſt immediate thing in our Vote, and inſiſt on that. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] I hear it ſaid, a ſum of 
money to be given to induce the Germans to come 
down, Sc. and ſo proportioned.“ I am not for money 
farther than there is an inevitable neceſſity for it. Though 
we are not in the Act of War, yet, whether you will or 
no, it is War in effect. Upon your promiſe to ſtand 
by it, there is the honour and reputation of the Houſe to 
ſtand by the King as much as if actual Hoſtility. There is 
jealouſy in ſome that it will not be a War, and there is no 
way to cure that jealouſy. But if the money be as the King 
requires it, tis impoſſible but that there ſhould be War 
(ſuſpected only as a man that wiſhes a thing as you do) 
It muſt be ſpeedily and plentiful, that you ſupply your 
obligation to the King, and peremptorily War cannot 
be without that; and then *rwill be entered into im- 
mediately. I will carry it ſo far as an engagement upon 
the King to come into the War. What is propoſed will 
not enable the King to do it. There muſt be provi- 
ſions at leaſt for a year; as has been propoſed. No 
other way than going into the War upon credit—The 
King muſt have truſt, and I hope we ſhall remove all 
doubts of diſtruſt; and if there be no better iſſue, 
they that are in the Alliances will go out of them, 
if they have not the whole ſcheme of what you will do, 
and it only proviſion be made for the War betwixt 
this and May. The King would ſcorn to ſhow his Par- 
liament, that he has employed the money you give him, 
otherwiſe than as you intended it. 

Col. Birch.) As to the naval charge, I will ſay 
nothing to that, but only to the ſafety of the nation 
in general. Says Pepys, do you think all the ſhips 
will come home at once?” That is an argument to me 
then, that the leſs money, for the preſent, will pay them 
off at a time, and they may be ſent for home when you 
will, It we could guard the ſea with fifty ſhips in 
ſammer, and thirty five in winter, when the Cuſtoms 
yielded not above 400,000 /. much more may the 

Cuſtoms 
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Cuſtoms bear it now, being almoſt double. For ninety 


ſail of ſhips then ſo far is done at 4 J. per head. 
T hear there is a book now publickly ſold abroad, * 


that calls the French King not a very good Chriſtian.” 
He is a briſk man, but not ſo briſk as he is ſaid to be, 
if he ſuffers what is ſaid in that book. A book that 
of the Baron T/la's writing, was forbidden to be ſold, 
at the latter end of a Gazette. If any man can fay, 
that this I have ſaid of the ſhips is not to the matter, let 
him tell me what 1s. 

Mr Pepys.] If ſhips were ſo well paid off in the time 
Birch ſpeaks of, how came ſhips to be four months in 
arrear, when the King came in? If Birch talks of four 
pounds a head, ſo will I too. We ſet not ſhips out now 
to ordinary errands. We ſet them out to War, 1 be- 
lieve, and hope. To them muſt be appendages, of 
ſhips of advice, tenders for wounded men, and other 
things attendant, as neceſſary as guns themſelves. What 
I fay is not for money. I handle none of it. But what 
I fay is, that I will not betray you by my filence. I 
would not come here, to have Brook-houſe Commiſſioners 
of Accounts to make enquiry, and to make attendance 
here, to anſwer their objections, Cc. and, by all their 
enquiry, there was no fraud found in the accounts of the 
Navy to pay for their Wine and Biſcuits, for the Com- 
miſſioners will juſtify what I ſay to you. 

Col. Birch.] You may and have had occaſion to 
blame my underſtanding, but never my truth. If it be 
ſo, as Pepys ſays, of the ſhips, Sc. I know he was not then 
in employment, nor in a conſiderable time after. What 
was, was four years before his time, of the four pounds 
a head; but he cannot give an inſtance of one ſhip that 
ſtayed for pay, when come in, one fortnight. (My de- 
fire was not to throw up duſt, but I can learn it here.) 
J intend not to ſtore ſhips with 700 men, when the 
Dutch have but 400 in a ſhip, as if we were cowards. 
When a ſhot comes through and through, it muſt hit 
ſome men, when ſo crowded, and diſcourage the reſt : 
And I will prove, that, in thoſe times, there was an 
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eſtabliſhment of no more men, and it was then conve- 
nient. The proviſion I make for the ſhips is intended 
till Micbaelmas, and when they come in, to diſcharge 
them. I paid off the Army, and the Navy, when they 
were diſbanded at the King's coming in, and no man 
can ſay, but that he was paid off to a day. I could 
wiſh little ſums had been ſo ſince; and when J ſhall 
come to the land forces, as I have done at ſea, I will 
make this as plain as that. . 

Sir Robert Howard.] Cæſar never judged his own 
condition, but by the opinion his enemies had of him. 
Of the King of France we may judge accordingly. Will 
you, by ſmall preparations, make the King of France the 
judge whether there ſhall be a War, or no? Examine 
the King's revenue, and ſee his weakneſs. Prepara- 
tions of War muſt be equivalent ro that War. I am 
for the Parliament's meeting in September, to ſupply as 
occaſion ſhall require. But the Queſtion is now, what 
ſum the King ſhall have for the preſent, that, when *tis 
given, it may not be a Peace. If what has been ſaid 
be not performed, *tis a viſible cheat. 

Mr Sroynfin.] Upon the uncertainty we are under, of 
Peace or War, we cannot give the Country an account 
of what we do. Giving the money“ for his Majeſty's 
occaſions** is a hypothetical Vote. I would have ſuch a 
moderate ſum as ſhall be thought fit to ſupport his Alli- 
ances. But it we give money with an If, thoſe Coun- 
ſels are more fatal than no ſhips at all. 

Reſolved, That ninety ſhips are neceſſary for the ſupport of 
his Majeſty's preſent Alliances, &c. Which was agreed to by the 


Houſe, and the Committee was ordered to fit for conſideration 
of Supply for theſe ſhips. 


Thurſday, February 7. 
In a Grand Committee. On the Supply. 


Mr Pepys.] Gives an account (as before) that the total 
monthly charge of the before mentioned ſhips will be 
103,25 1 J. e 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I deſire that the Houſe may be 


moved to refer the charge given in of the ſhips, by 


Pepys, 
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Pepys, to a Committee to examine, that we may not 
take them upon the bare word of one man, and be 
ſtill in the dark. If it be Peace, there will need the leſs 
money; and, if it be War, more; and that particular 
Committee may give you an account of what is neceſſary. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I would have it conſidered 
what part of the charge the Nation is to bear, with the 
Dutch, and then, if the King pleaſe to call us in May, 
or June, when it is Bellum flagrans, then we may give more. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] If the thing is neceſſary to 
be, you muſt as. neceſſarily conſider the way it ſhould 
be. But if Peace ſhould be concluded, that is the 
jealouſy I have it from the King, who certainly ſhould 
know, and he ſays nothing is more falſe, nor is there 
any conſultation towards it. 8 
Sir Thomas Meres.] A great deal of this report I 
have heard, but poſſibly it may be like Falſtaff's [men 
in] Canvaſs, and Buckram. 

Mr Pepys.] I never expected that you ſhould take 
my fingle word, for any thing I have ſaid, and I will 
ſubject it to any Committee. 

Mr Garroway.] In ſuch a War as this, if we enter 
into it to ſuppreſs the greatneſs of France, tis reaſona- 
ble that we ſhould conſider to reduce it to the leaſt ex- 
pence we can, it being (as we have been told) like to 
laſt long, and that we muſt aſk the great man, the French 
King, how long that ſhall be. I would therefore have 
a Committee apart to conſider of it. 

The Maſter of the Ordnance, Sir Thomas Chichley, gave in 
his eſtimate of the Ordnance. | 


The Committee was ordered to conſider of the charge of the 
ſeveral rates of the ſhips by the month. 


Friday, February 8. 
Particulars were given in of the Charge of foot raiſing, &c. 
| 240,000 /. . W 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] I would willingly ſee the quota 
of Horſe and Foot, that we are to find, in this League. 
In an unhappy time, Cromwe/l minded more his own than 
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the nation's advantage. Six thouſand foot were then 
ſent over, and they took eleven towns, fought a bat- 
tle at Dunkirk, and the French ſtruck not a ſtroke in 
it Once auxiliaries were thought better Why may not 
we ſend money into Germany? Upon the Biſhop of 


Munſter's preparing 8000 men, France quitted ſeveral 


towns in Holland. We need not be at ſo vaſt an ex- 

nce In Ireland they have a Parliament of their own; 
they may raiſe money to ſecure their own Coaſts and 
Continent, and Scotland may defend itſelf ; and I move 
that we may do fo too. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] You are told of ſo many 
towns taken in Flanders, Sc. I do affirm that the King 
of England had more men in the Spaniſh Army in 
Flanders, than Don John had. They had not above 
ooοð men, and the King of France had 40,000 foot 
and 6000 horſe. The Confederates have now 55,000 
men in Flanders, and that will not do their buſineſs. 
Do not then throw away 6000 men to no purpoſe, as 
is propoſed. We are told that *tis an offenſive War, 
and we muſt come to it #otis viribus; and will 6000 


men defend England, Scotland, and Ireland? Suppoſe 


the Trench land in Ireland, will 6009 men do your work, 
when you have them in Flanders ? 

Mr Sacheverell.] The firft propoſition was for an Army 
to ſubſiſt of ourſelves, and to be provided by us, and 
not to depend on foreign Countries, and ſome place for 
them, as Oſtend, Sc. — Tis evident that there is no 
great haſte to raiſe theſe men, but to be in England; 
we are not told that the Spaniards have agreed to any 
place for our men — The next is, whether he be not 
brought low enough to give us all his trade in Flanders. 
Till theſe Gentlemen ſhow us other ways than they have 
done yet, I cannot believe that a War is intended. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] The Gentleman has a jea- 
louly that this looks rather like an Army to ſtay in 
England, than to go into Flanders, and it ſeems to him 
to be employed here, as if indeſpair of relieving Flanders.“ 

I only opened the thing, as a neceſſity of convenience of 


having 
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having a town in the King's hand, but I dare not put 
the Army's going thither on the condition of a town 
[Ofteng] of which there was no choice. I never told 
00a it was propoſed in the King's Councils, as ſolely 

neceſſary, but as a Key of trade, and how long the Key 
will be in the Spaniſb hands to keep, I know not. Tis 
the laſt thing I hope to ſee in the French hands. There 
are but 400 of the King of Spain's men in it, a thin guard 
for that place; but I hope it will be put into ſuch hands as 
will keep it. I hope the Committee will be ſo ſatisfied as 
to go on chearfully in this matter. But if the French 
have a mind tp take Oſtend, no man can ſhow but they 
may if they pleaſe. I ſay this ſtill, that as to the force 
the King is to raiſe, tis not neceſſary to put the relieving 
Flanders on our having Oſtend in our hands, though I 
deſpair not of it; and in this matter I would looſe as 
little time as may be. Appoint therefore any Committee 
to look on the mechanical part of the Paper delivered 
you, to calculate it clearly ſome way before you. 

Sir William Coventry.] I would do this great matter 
of preparation, as we are like to hold it. The King of 
France is not likely to be conquered in a year; there- 
fore I would not take the note too high at firſt, leſt we 
make ill harmony. I deſire only to recount the great 
honoyr the nation got at the Iſle of Rhee, when we had 
no Auxiliaries, but ourſelves. In anſwer to Wheeler. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] I move that the number of 
men may be referred to the Committee to be proporti- 
oned to that of the ſhips ; to agree the number, and 
to conſider of the charge. [Which paſſed] 

[In a Grand Committee, ] 

Sir Tho. Lee.] I would never go about to leſſen the 
number, when we come to the work—But tis not to a 
vain end, when the proſpect is nothing but money. 
Says Coventry, if you have towns, 15000 men, Cc.“ 
He ſaid the other day © that the Duke of Villa Hermoſa d 
rather refuſed the men, than would give any towns.“ 
So that yet I know not whether the Horſe and thg 

* The Spaniſh Governor of Flanders, | 
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Dragoons are to go into Flanders, or ſtay at home. 
Or whether the Drums beat to fill the Guards incluſive 
into this number. The Army already, before the new 
raiſed men, is 12,000 men. I would know whether 
all theſe men muſt preſently go on ſhip-Doard, or as 
occaſion requires Then there will remain about 5000 
men. We are told of Jerſey and Guernſey, Ireland, and 
the Indies, &c. but 1 ſtand not upon how many go 
abroad, nor how few ſtay at home. New men are more 
troubleſome than old, and quartering is a great burden 
upon the people—And not too near the coaft at home. 
I hope that an advice frigate may give us timely no- 
tice, and the Militia may defend themſelves, as the 
Act has provided; and if we have ninety fail of ſhips, 
we may prevent any thing of invaſton. I would know 
whether the men already raifed are included in the num- 
ber of 30,000. Elſe thofe may make the Army 40,000, 
inſtead of 30,000. 1 

Col. Ssroude.] 1 will not queſtion, whether there be 
moſt good in Auxiliaries or not, but as for him that will 
ſtay till his Enemies attack him, they muſt be expected 
where you have no forces, as well as where you have. 

Col. Birch.} Now the Debate is of land forces. That 
of ſhips, you are told, is manned fully. Now for the num- 
ber of land forces, unleſs that be cleared up, I can give 
no Vote in it. *Tis granted, that 10 or 15,000 ſhall 
be for Flanders, and Oftend, for our Commerce, and *tis 
a very good thing to defend Oftend, for that purpoſe. 
But I afk whether we ſhall defend Flanders without the 
conſent of the King of Spain? It does not yet appear to 
us, whether any Treaty is yet made with Spain, and 
whether, if we ſend any forces over, Spain will join with 


us. Do but convince my underſtanding in this, and you 


ſhall have my money and bones too. *Tis a blind thing, 
without knowing this. Shall we keep Flanders without 
the Spaniards conſent ? I would then ſee what Spain does 
towards this. I would know whether we muſt have our 
forces as Auxiliaries, and what honour we may have with 


that, and what by going by ourſelves in a diſtinct body. 


When 
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When the Committee ſhall ſce the end, and the way to 
it, I am. ready to take theſe rubs out of the way, and 
I will go along with you. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] As to Birch's query of “ ſav- 
ing Flanders without the King of Spain's conſent,” if 
it be ſo, I am one of thoſe who will not give my con- 
ſent to fave Flanders. Spain had 14,000 men out of 
Holland, to aſſiſt Flanders, and no Towns or Garriſons 
were put into the Hollanders hands. The King there- 
fore has not a neceſſary dependence upon that, and that 
was told you. For Spain is not able to pay thoſe Dutch 
forces he has already. Auxiliaries love to be epaules, 
ſhouldered up with horſe of their own. Reckon how 
many men we have had formerly in Holland to aſſiſt 
them againſt the Spaniards—Reckon the neceſſary defence 
of Ferſey, Guernſey, Holy Iſland, and Ireland, with the 
Leeward Iſlands, and the Plantations, and we cannot 
have leſs than the proportion required from you. 

Mr Powle.] The number now demanded, upon the 
account of an auxiliary Army, is a proportion that 
may ſubſiſt of itſelf. I find it generally ſaid that 10, 
or 12,000 men are ſufficient for that purpoſe, with ſome 
addition of horſe, But for the other body too, I am 
not convinced of the neceſſity, It is ſaid by ſome Gen- 
tlemen, ** that a body muſt be ready, if a deſcent be 
made upon France.“ The Dutch, in 1674, had ſeven 
or eight thouſand on board their fleet, and a deſcent 
was made upon Belleifle, and what they got by it did 
not pay the tenth part of their charges. The laſt War 
we had with Holland, there was a deſcent intended into 
Holland, with our forces at Yarmouth . They made a 
deſcent indeed to Yarmouth, and there they diſbanded, 
Ferſey and Guernſey are near France, and I yet remem- 
ber they were not in danger the laſt War we had with 
France, and no ſuch preparations were made from hence, 
to defend them, as are now ſpoken of, Moſt of the 
Inhabitants are martial men, and are able to defend 
their own Coaſts—And if we ſend out ſo many ſhips, 


Under Count E ir See Vol. II. p. 208. 
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as is ſpoken of, D' Eſtrees will be called ſuddenly out 
of the Indies; and I think Ferſey and Guernſey ought to 
contribute towards the charge of their own defence. 
Clearly, I muſt tell you, that the bigger ſum we give, 
the leſs I believe the War will go on. 5 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] If all the French talliage 
was ſpoiled on the maritime part of France, when 
the Dutch fleet appeared upon their coaſt, why did not 
the Dutch return thither again, when they did it with 
ſo few ſhips, as Clarges told you? But all the hurt the 
Dutch did France in truth, was only the taking of ſome 
few fiſhermen, and cattle. Pole told you, that the 
men raiſed for an incurſion into Holland never went 
farther than Jarmout h. But the troops that went aboard 
Prince Rupert never came to Yarmouth. When you have 
provided a fleet to annoy France, and forces for the de- 
fence of Flanders, J hope you will not forget yourſelves 
for your own defence. What condition were Norfolk 
and uf in, when the Dutch were upon their coaſts ? 
They would have been in a ſad condition, if the Dutch 
had landed. Their Militia would have ſignified little 
for their defence. . 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] Exceptions are taken at the 
computation of the forces. One ſays, If he were fa- 
tis fied in ſome points as in the Treaty, c.“ To that it has 
been ſaid, There is a negotiation about it.“ But ſays 
another, Muſt that depend upon the Spaniards con- 
ſent?” Is it to be believed that a people will not be 
ſaved when they may? But, plainly, they muſt be ſaved 
whether they will or not. St Ghilian was loſt, becauſe 
the Spaniards would not ſave it. The Prince of Orange 
would have put in men; and the Prince put men into 
Mons, whether they would or not; the Spaniards go ſo 
awkwardly about their buſineſs. But to aſk what is Hol- 
land's quota, is another thing, and T have told you what 
it is, as to their ſhips, that is concerted with Holland. 
Their quota is their totum. A Committee of the Council is 
on foot with their Treaty for the concert of the whole. 
Another Gentleman objected, © Sure the men muſt be on 


board 
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board the fleet, and not on the land, and that ſuch deſcents 
have not been ſucceſsful,” I anſwer, thoſe on ſhipeboard 


are ready for any occaſion that offers itſelf. And if what 


is propoſed be ſo big as to maſter the King of France, 


I am perſuaded he will not come out to you. *Tis ſaid 
„That Jerſey and Guernſey were in no danger the laſt 
War, Sc.“ | anſwer, there is a vaſt difference between 
that War and this. There is a different way of en- 
gagement, you entering into the War of your own ac- 
cord, and he falling on you with his utmoſt ſtrength. 
All this offered you is to prevent ſurprize upon your 
Iſlands and Plantations. I ſee not, upon the utmoſt Debate, 
any room for ſuſpicion—Here is nothing before you bur 
what is neceſſary on land and ſea, to prevent incurſions. 
Sir William Coventry.] << To ſupport Spain againſt their 
will,” as, theGentleman tells you, they mult be, is a hard 
taſk. But we find, Spain is little able to do any thin 
himſelf, All I have to ſay to that is, God forgive them 
that let the balance go down, on that fide! The very 
porters in the ſtreet ſee it ſo plain. I think 12,000 
men for a deſcent into Flanders, well diſpoſed, may go 
a great way in preſervation of it. A little may ſerve 
for putting Garriſons into Towns, till we meet again. 
But how often have we ſent Auxiliaries abroad, and have 
had no Towns given us? There were many and many 
Supplies and Succours ſent into Holland, ſeven years be- 
fore we had any cautionary Towns — When Queen 
Elizabeth bore the charges, the cautionary Towns were 
for the Hollanders to pay it back in four years. What 
Towns had Qucen Ezabeth when ſhe ſuccoured 
Henry IV in France? But when ſhe ſent to ſuccour 
the Hugonots, her having Havre de Grace taken from 
her was her greateſt diſgrace. For both Catholics and 
Hugenots joined to get it from her. Cromwell, when he 
aſſiſted the French againſt Flanders, had no Towns for his 
Auxiliaries. He only had Dunkirk, whenhe took it, When 
Portugal had Auxiliaries both French and Engliſh, they had 
no Towns for them. I do readily concur for ten 'or 
twelve thouſand men, to be ſent ſpeedily into Flanders, 


3 with 
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with all my ſoul. Horſe has not been the general way 
of Auxiliaries, unleſs ſome few ſent into Portugal; but 
if they have been, now they are leſs neceſſary, Flanders 
being extraordinarily waſted, and ſcarce a ſpot of ground 
that pays nod contribution to the French King. I would 
indeed covenant for a place for them to land, but as for 
the Horſe, will you keep them on the ſea-coaſt in 
England, or ſend proviſion to them when they are 
landed? I ſee not how that can be. The men that were 
ſent againſt Holland, in that War, were borne as part 
of the compliment of the ſhips. Some more were ſent 
with the fleet, but they were not of the fleet, and they 
did little good. To put ſo many together is but to 
throw the plague and peſtilence amongſt them. It has 
been ſaid, That the Dutch did waſte the King of 
France's taxes ſo as he loft a year's revenue by it, on 
the maritime part of France. I know not what France 
loſt; or what honour the Dutch got by it, but had they 
ſo waſted the French, they would ſure - have returned 
to get honour again. Courage is born with the Engliſb, 
but conduct muſt be got by experience. Tis well 
known that we have had God's bleſſing of Peace, and 
thoſe experienced officers of the former age are either 
dead, or diſabled by age to do the nation ſervice. And 
doubt that by experience you will find, that any pro- 
vince in France you ſhall make a deſcent into, hath 
more good officers than all we can ſend over; and when 
all is done, by miſtruſt of conduct they will be ready 
to cut one anothers throats; and we ſhall be troubled 
with accuſations of miſcarriages here. So that till we 
have officers of experience, I would not think of any 
deſcents to be made into France. Tis taken for granted, 
that we are to ſet out ninety ſail of ſhips, and the French 
now dare not ſnow their faces out of their ports. Shall we 
fear their landing then, and have ſuch a fleet? Our 
Militia may be of ſome ſervice to us, ſure. Let us 
think upon that when he does come indeed. Elſe alarms, 
and unneceſſary charges, will bring us ſo low, that when 
there is a real need, we ſhall not be able to help our- 
ſelves. 
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ſelves. I would willingly underſtand whether thoſe 
regiments. in the King's pay already muſt not be 
reckoned towards this number: I would underitand that 
firſt, and then I ſhould give my hearty concurrence. 

Reſolved, (by the Committee) That 26 Regiments of Foot? 
each of one thouſand men, 4 Regiments of Horſe, each of four 
hundred and ninety men, and 2 of Dragoons, each of nine 
hundred and ſixty, ſin all 29,880] are neceſſary for the ſupport 
of his Majeſty's preſent Alliances, &c. | | 


Before the Houſe paſſed the Queſtion, 


Sir Tho. Lee.] Moved that the Houſe may be told 
how long this Alliance is to laſt ; whether it is a per- 
petual Alliance; for if ſo, this looks more like a ſtand- 
ing Army. | | 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] The ſtipulation is defen- 
ſive, and perpetual, according to occaſion for the future, 
but for the preſent, it is an immediate offence., 

Mr Mallet.] To take away fears and jealouſies, I 
would have this Army © during an actual War with 
France.” 

The Speaker.] You vote not the numbers of men 
barely, but only to compoſe your meaſures by. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] This Vote is paſſed upon the 
ſame account your ſhips were. If there is no apprehen- 
fion that thoſe ſhips ſhall be always kept up, there is 
no more fear for this Army. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Thoſe 30,000 we have voted are 
over and above the little Army we have already. I 
would have it remembered that the Commons of England 
have privilege to know what is neceſſary for Peace and 
War. I wonder how theſe words ſhould ſtick with 
us, during an actual War with France.” When the 
Bill comes to be penned, all thoſe circumſtances muſt be 
thought of. * 

Col. Birch.) I would know, whether, after one or 
more additions are put, I may ſpeak againſt the main 
Queſtion. I would be. reſolved of it, that I may not 
be prevented ſpeaking when the main Queſtion is to be 


put. | 
I 4 Sir 
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Sir Thomas Meres.] As to the numbers of men We 
are to ſend into Flanders, *tis not likely to have Spaniards 
at all, ſo that this money is loſt. To 14,000 men I will 
give my Vote to go into Flanders. I am ſorry that the 
erms with Spain, when they would have given us good 
ones, were not accepted. But now let their terms be 
what they will, we muſt take them, and better than let 
them give their towns up to France. © Leſſening the 
power of the French King”* is in your Queſtion, yet 
theſe men and ſhips are to ſupport Alliances” And 
that muſt be, elſe you have voted nothing; ſo that your 
whole matter is very looſe; as to this Vote—And you 
are not ſure that any thing ſhall be done againſt France— 
You will be told that Spain will do nothing, aiid fo you 
cannot come at a War with France; without the complyance 
of Spain, you cannot come at France. My fear is, that 
an Army 1s ſetting up for another purpoſe than againſt 

the French King, and that it is for a ſtanding Army. 
Nr Secretary Coventry. ] I have often been interrogated 
about theſe Treaties, and I would have Meres interrogated, 

where he had intelligente that the Spaniards would do 
nothing towards this War? 
Col. Bircb.] I hear nothing ſaid but Queries. If Taſk 
to be informed, I can hear nothing but out of the 
Harlem Gazette, and Coffee-houſes; and till I can ſee 
better light, let us have more Queries. I ſuppoſe Meres 
has no better intelligence than I, and where I had mine 
1 have told you. There was never the like Queſtion 
put in Parliament—You have had a paper of the forces 
brought you in, of Horſe and Foot, and it has been 
aſked how they are to be diſpoſed of, and you are told 
14,000 ſhall go into Flanders, and the reſt are for the 
fleet, and the outſide garriſons. I will not be guilty of 
putting any man's life in hazard, but to ſave my own— 
What ſhould theſe forces do in Flanders, unleſs to be 
ftarved and die in ditches? You have been told, that 
it Foot be ſent thither they may live, but Horſe cannot 
| tive, unleſs they make their way farther into the country.“ 
If theſe men were in Holland, they might be put into 


gar- 
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rr, and they cannot be long there neither. Iam 
or ſecuring Holland, and I believe it muſt come to that. 
have ſeen Dragoons in my time, and I would have 
Gentlemen tell you the charge they put the country to, 
and the miſchief they do; they turn rogues and plunder 
the next village they come at; they will make the Boors 
in Flanders cut their throats. I had a regiment, in our 
late unhappy War, of 1000 Dragoons, and when they 
were to fight, one half of them was not to be found; 
they were gone a roguing abroad. *Tis parliamentary 
ro put the Queſtion ſingle, as to the number of men. 
I have told you, formerly, what it is to put ſo many men, 
on board the fleet, into one ſhip ; they would be ſtifled 
with ſickneſs. I agree to it, that if we raiſe but 1000 
men for the fleet, they may ſcour the Channel, from 
one place to another Eight ſcore trained bands may be 
in a body; ſome on the ſea- ſide, but not near any great 
market town, nor ale-houſes, but encamped The ſame 
courſe the King of France has taken —If the King of 
France does, as I have ſaid for us, I would have the 
trained bands be drawn together, and be made uſeful. 
We were told, they were not ufeful when the Dutch 
landed about Landguard Fort.“ That was becauſe they 
had not been drawn together before. If they had had 
more diſcipline and leſs ale, they might have done better. 
You have now a month or two, to bring them into 
order, and not any need of raiſing new men to 
defend the Coaſt. I really intend the thing, and I am 
againſt Dragoons in this army—And the foot we ſend over 
as Auxiliaries. Something I would have, and ſomething 

I would not have, therefore pray divide the Queſtion. 
Mr Secretary Coveniry.] I will aver as much as [1 
know of this matter in doubt. I have all the papers that 
paſſed betwixt the Spauiſb Ambaſſador and the King, and 
the Spaniards never demanded ſo much as within theſe 
three weeks. If Birch intends, by what he has ſaid, to 
keep the trained bands always in diſcipline during the 
War, it will be a great charge to the nation, if for a 
month—The King of France has been five years in 
| doing 
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doing it—If I had not heard it from Birch himſelf, 
That his Dragoons (under his command) were diſ- 
orderly, I ſhould not have believed it. Neither the 
Emperor, nor Hollanders, nor any of the Confederates, 
but have Dragoons in their army. Now whether you 
will take Birch's judgment about the uſefulneſs of Dra- 
goons, who never was in a War abroad, only in England, 
I leave it to you. Now having your ports, your fleet, 
and the Leeward Jſiands to guard, and Flanders to pre- 
ſerve, I do not ſee how you can have leſs force than 
is propoſed. _ | 1 

The words *< during an actual War againſt France were 
added to the Vote, and it was then agreed to by the Houſe. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] I will give a reaſon for what I 
have ſaid, voluntarily, and as free as Blackberries, though 
not upon compulſion. , I do aver I never ſpoke with 
any Ambaſſadors, and I ſcarce know the face of any 
Ambaſlador. 


Saturday, February 9. 


Debate, by Order, on the Speaker's Adjournment of the 
Houſe, &c. | 3 

The Speaker.] After the King's command of Adjourn- 
ment of the Houſe, I declared the Houſe (as I thought 
was my duty) adjourned accordingly. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] Lord Coke, in his Inſtitutes, 
ſpeaks at large of Adjournments of Parliaments z where 
he declares the Houſe of Commons to be a Court, and 
ſays, That Adjourment of the Houſe is not the ſingle 
Act of any one perſon, but of the whole Court. Proroga- 
tions and Adjournments were formerly convertible terms 
(as he tells you) but altered ſince. That of Adjourn- 
ment is always by general conſent of the Houſe, and if 
any one fcruple ariſes, the Speaker cannot adjourn till 
it be removed, and the method is ſo in both Houſes of 
Parliament.” I did enquire whether the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in the Houſe of Lords, did aſk the Lords pleaſure, 
whether they would adjourn? And he had it in direction 
from. the Lords to adjourn, And in one of the late 


Ad- 
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Adjournments, the Lords had a Writ of Error recorded 
before they adjourned. The Lord Chancellor is a man 
of great experience, and learned in Parliament affairs, and 
would not do contrary to the Lords commands, which 
he received. Now, whether will you read thoſe Records, 
which, you ſay, Mr Speaker, will ſatisfy us in your 
proceedings? 1 would either have it done, or refer them 
to a Committee to examine the authenticity and weight 
of them. And I move that the Lawyers may be ſent 
for from Weſtminſter Hall, as. is uſual in ſuch caſes. 
There is one learned Gentleman has ſtudied the point, 
and may be of great help to us. 

Sir Fohn Ernly.| J hear this Houſe called a Court” 
by the Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, but we are no Judi- 
cature, we cannot give an oath, our Clerk is but Sub- 
clericus. The Lords Clerk is Clericus Parliamentorum. 
Full Parliament is a Court.” If any Gentleman has 
ſearched precedents, I would have them produced. Elſe 
we muſt fit down with the Speaker's precedents. 

The Speaker.] I had not all my precedents when this 
matter was laſt touched upon. I have ſince ſearched 
farther; and *tis the Doctrine I have learned from my 
predeceſſors, that when the King commands an Ad- 
Journment” of the Houſe, 'tis your duty to obey it, 
without any matter intervening ;z and till you declare the 
contrary, I ſhall continue to do what I have done for- 
merly. If it be your pleaſure, I ſhall open the nature 
of the thing, and leave it to your conſideration. 

Sir Phil. Warwick.) A thing you would not have de- 
bated I will not begin to debate, ſince it is the King's 
authority. Conſider the nature of the thing, whether 
the King cannot adjourn this Houſe at his pleaſure ; and, 
after that, whether you can enter into any Debate. I 
would ſee precedents of the thing, as has been moved, 
and thoſe Records, the Speaker ſays, he has, to juſtify 
himſelf in what he has done. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] I obſerve, that when a troubleſome 
matter comes before the Houſe, and is once put off, it 
is ſeldom taken up again. But now we are come to 

our 
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our day, and we beginjto debate it. Iwill wholly wave the 
preſent Debate of the King's Prerogative. This matter 
of adjourning the Houſe is a queſtion very requiſite to be | 
determined, which way ſoever it be, and I would by no 
means have you let it go, but ſettle it. I deſire that 
thoſe who are converſant in things of this nature, may 
be ſent for, to attend, and the Mace ſent to call them 
up. And, I hope, in an hour or two, to find it a very 
clear caſe. Prorogation is not the point in queſtion, and 
if you debate what is convenient, there will be no end of 
that; but let us go upon Cuſtom of Parliament, which 
is the eaſieſt way, and the matter will be quickly decided, 


The Gentlemen of the Long Robe were ſent for by theMace. 


Mr Powle.] I allow the King's Prerogative to call, 
adjourn, and prorogue Parliaments. The Queſtion is not 
that, but the manner of exerciſing that power. That 
being premiſed, I conceive this is the right, and ought 
to be, of the Houſe, adjourning themſelves. Calling 
and diſſolving Parliaments is an Act relating to the Go- 
vernment of the nation; but adjourning the Houſe, 
from time to time, relates to the affairs of the Houſe, 
and is lodged in the Houſe ; and ought not to be com- 
municated to theKing, but by the mouth of the Speaker. 
*Tis a power always to reſide in the Houſe, who 
know beſt how their affairs ſtand, and may be very 
inconvenient if in the King. The way of doing it by 
the King, is either by himſelf in perſon, in pleno Par- 
liamento, or it is done by Commiſſion, or Writ, under 
the Great Seal, and no private Meſſage by the Secre- 
tary, or Meſſage under the Signet is of authority to ad- 
Journ us, unleſs in pleno Parliamento, as I have ſaid. 
The King cannot call a Parliament under his Signet, nor 
any other way but by his Writ, under the Great Seal. 
Though the Houſe does take notice of Meſſages from 
the King, yet we are not bound by them. It has been 
ſaid “ we are a Court,”” but the powers are diminiſhed 
ſince the two Houſes ſeparated themſelves; though I 
can bring ſeveral precedents that we are a Court of Re- 


cord. 
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cord. I take the Lords Houſe, and the Commons to be 
but one Court in judgment of Law; and that is the 
High Court of Parliament. It muſt follow then, that the 
King muſt adjourn the whole Court; either he muſt 
take the whole, or leave the whole, as in the Courts 
of Weſtminſter. If the King ſhould adjourn the Houſe 
of Commons, and leave the Lords ſitting, or the Lords, 
and leave the Commons fitting (their actings mutually 
relating to each other as to the Legiſlature) it would breed 
a confuſion ; and no man knows how far the Lords 
Court would extend itſelf upon lives and eftates. Little 
now is left farther to be ſaid ; for if the power of Ad- 
journments be not in the Crown, it cannot be in the 
Chair. The Speaker is called © The mouth and tongue 
of the Houſe,” which ſpeaks the conceptions of the 
mind. Not that he is to make thoſe conceptions, but 
- pronounce what he has in command from the Houſe. 
Lenthal, the Speaker, (upon an occaſion known to molt) 
told the late King He had neither tongue, eyes, nor ears, 
but what the Houſe gave him.” And having faid all 
this, I think I have ſhowed you ſome kind of reaſon 
for my aſſertion, that tis the right of the Houſe to ad- 
Journ themſelves. Now how this matter of Adjourn- 
ment has been in practice; I am not ſo well verſed in 
precedents, as other Gentlemen. I have a book in my 
hand, of all the main precedents in Ruſpworth's Collec- 
tions, which I ſhall rather make uſe of than thoſe in 

articular Cabinets. In 3 Charles, the King ſent a 
Meſſage to the Houſe, not to adjourn the Houſe for the 
Eaſter Holidays, which by reaſon of the departure cf 
many Members they intended to do, but to continue fit- 
ting. Sir Robert Philips excepted firſt againſt this Meſ- 
ſage of non-receſs, and took notice that in the 12th 
and 18th of King James, upon the like intimation, the 
Houſe reſolved that it was in their power to adjourn, or 
fir, and moved for a Committee to conſider thereof, and 
of our right herein, and to make a declaration ; and ac- 
cordingly it was appointed. And reſolved, that it being 
now yielded unto, in obedience to his Majeſty, it might 


not 
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not turn to prejudice in time to come. Sir Robert Phi- 
lips and Sir Edward Coke both urged then, that the 
buſineſs of the Houſe is always done by the Houſe it · 
ſelf. Coke then cited a caſe of a Corrody, &c. The 
King ſends his Writ for a Corrody to an Abbot, for a 
vallet; if it be ex rogatu, though the Abbot yields to 
it, it binds not, but if without it, the Abbot is charged 
by ſuch a penſion, for life of the vallet. So Coke defired 
that the Adjournment of the Houſe might be entered 
upon the books, Ex rogatu, non ex mandato, Regis.” 
The Speaker, {hen aſked Mr Powle, Whether the 
Records he had recited agreed with the original? _ 
Mr Poole anſwered.) Thoſe in private hands agreed 
with Raſbworth,—and proceeded. In the 18th of King 
James, the King had a a mind to adjourn the Houſe 
by Commiſſion ; ſome then checked it in the Houſe, 
for they found the Commiſſion was not directed to them 
and therefore took no notice of it, but adjourned them- 
ſelves. The next thing I ſhall mention is the ſtrongeſt 
caſe of all, though not in all reſpects; and that is the 
cafe of Lord Finch. The declaration, and cauſes of diſſolv- 
ing thatParliament, which he was Speaker of, andthewhole 
matter is in print, which ſufficiently juſtifies me in the 
precedent. The 23d of February the King ſent to the 
Houſe of Commons to adjourn themſelves for ten days. 
(The Houſe was then in a Grand Committee) The Speaker 
ſignifiedthe King's pleaſure, and aſked leave of the Houſe to 
attend the King as he had commanded him; they gave him 
leave. The Speaker then delivered the King's command 
of adjourning the Houſe, without a Queſtion, or admitting 
any farther Speeches. Sir John Elliot then preſented the 
Houſe a remonſtrance againſt the Lord Treafurer Weſton, 
to be read. The Speaker then leaped out of the Chair, 
(as you, Mr Speaker, have ſeveral times done) but offered 
not to adjourn the Houſe, but would not ſuffer any man 
to proceed, and refuſed to put Queſtions, and alledged 
he had the King's command for it; for had he ſuppoſed 
nimſelf in that power, he needed not to have reſuſed 
to put Queſtions, but might have adjourned the Houſe 
without a Queſtion. Then a long time intermitted, þ 
: af 
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that Parliament, called the three weeks Parliament,“ 
met. And although an intermiſſion of 12 years, and Finch 
was removed into the Lords Houſe, yet the thing was 
revived, and debated. That ſhort Parliament was much 
better than that which ſucceeded, for the Houſe then 
conſiſted of learned and worthy men, and therefore I 
lay the more weight upon it. And if the King had 
complied with that Parliament, much of the misfortunes 
which afterwards happened, might have been prevented, 
in all human probability. The Vote they then made, 
was That the Speaker (Sir Jobn Finch) refuſing to 
t a Queſtion, being thereunto required, or to ad- 
Journ the Houſe upon any command whatſoever, with- 
out the conſent and approbation of the Houfe itſelf, 
are breaches and violations which highly impeach the 
Privilege of Parliament.” When the King had made 
a verbal command of Adjournment, and ſignified it, 
and no Adjournment ſhall be made; I dare venture the 
cauſe upon that iſſue. The Leng Parliament came after, 
and Lord Finch was impeached the 27th of December, 
- Whilſt the Houſe was in Debate upon the Impeachment, 
Lord Finch aſked leave of the Houſe, and obtained it, 
to make his defence, and made the Speech in the printed 
per. This was done very early in that Parliament, 
before any diſturbances began, and, without Queſtion, 
that was an aſſembly of knowing and learned men. And 
his Adjournment of the Houfe by the King's command 
was voted a crime, and was the ſecond Article in his 
Impeachment. For the Speaker to forbid a man to 
ſpeak, is an offence of a high nature. For if that Speaker 
could have pretended power of Adjournment, he might 
have done it, without forbidding Gentlemen to ſpeak. 
The Lord Keeper made this apology for himſelf, a- 
mongſt ſeveral others in print, at large, Humbly to 
beſeech you all to conſider that if it had been any man's 
cafe, as it was his, between the diſpleaſure of a gracious 
King, and the ill opinion of an honourable Aſſembly, 
he beſeeched them to lay all together, lay his firſt ac- 
tions with the laſt, and he would ſubmit to the honou- 
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fable conſtruction of the Houſe.” Now for a more 
recent precedent, you will find in the King's two printed 
Speeches in the Convention, (though that was no Par- 
liament) yet one very like jt. The King ſent to the 
Commons, when they had paſſed the Act of Oblivion, to 
adjourn themſelves, and the King, in his Speech, then 
did direct them to adjourn. The King could not think 
he had it in his power, he might elſe have as well done 
it then himſelf. In 1670, the King tells the Commons, 
< becauſe they had been a long time from home, he was 
content they ſhould adjourn themſelves.” Ozober 26, 
1677. The King, in his Speech, ſays he intends the 
Houſe of Peers may, and the Commons may adjourn 
themſelves. Whoever adviſed the King to do that, 
took it not for the King's Prerogative to adjourn the 
Houſe, but for the Houſe to adjourn itſelf ; and ſo it would 
have been the laſt time, if the Houſe had been let alone 
by the Speaker. The Houſe of Lords has a Roll of Record 
of their ſtanding Orders, and amongſt them there is one 
That the Chancellor ſhall not adjourn the Houſe with- 
out Order from the Houſe.” You may remember, Mr - 
Speaker, that Motions were made for printing your 
Speech, and it was debated, and all that, after the King had 
ſignified his pleaſure of Adjournment of the Houſe. This 
is all that I have to ſay in this matter. I have only opened 
it to give occaſion to the Gentlemen of the Long Robe to 
inform you farther, that the thing may be ſet right. 
Mr Sacheverell.] This Debate began firſt upon a 
charge in writing that I, ſome time ſince, delivered a- 
gainſt the Speaker. The Queſtion now before us is not 
betwixt the Houſe and the Crown, in matter of Ad- 
journment, but betwixt the Speaker and us. I have ſought 
writings and records, to juſtify the right of the Houſe in 
this matter. I am willing to part with that charge I 
brought in, and ſince the Houſe has waved it, I ſhall do fo 
too; and will acquieſce in what the Houſe ſhalldetermine. 
Sir Tho. Meres.] As Powle has mentioned the con- 
ſtitution of Parliament in precedents from ſixty years 
ges p. g. * 
5 down- 
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downwards, I would yet come lower. He ſaid, As 
the Lords have thought good not to be under that diffi- 
culty of Adjournment by the Chancellor, ſo we may 
be ſet out of it alſo by the Speaker, and may declare 
that the Houſe is not to be adjourned without their own 
conſent.” If the point be ſo put down upon your 
books, our day of Debate upon this matter is ended, and 
the thing reſts quiet. Every Act here is by the con- 
ſent of the Houſe, two ways; *tis had either upon the 
Queſtion, or by common conſent, If entered, ©* Ordered, 


upon the Queſtion,Y then it has been a Debate. If the 


thing paſs by common conſent, tis entered. Ordered,” 


only. So for Adjournment, if no Queſtion of it be 


made, then *tis very frequent for the Chair to order it 
upon the univerſal cry, * Adjourn, Adjourn.” But if 
the Speaker be moved for a Queſtion,” he cannot deny 
it. The thing itſelf is ſufficiently declared when no 
man contradicts it. Generally the thing is thus entered 
by ſkilful Clerks; poſſibly new Clerks may do otherwiſe ; 
yet they ſhould not. The 2oth of December 1661, after 
the Houſe was called up by the Black Rod to attend the 
King, who ſignified his pleaſure of Adjournment, the 
Houſe came down, and reſolved upon matters to be done 
at their next meeting, after that Adjournment was fig- 
nified. The King's pleaſure of Adjournment does but 
ſignify that day; but ſo that no minutes muſt be ſpent 
to ſet, your Houſe in order cannot be the intention. 
As.if a Member ſhould be beaten, coming from the 
Lords Houſe hither, will you not conſider that breach 
of Privilege? When the King ſignifies his pleaſure of 
Adjournment, it is not to be refuſed, and no Parliament 
will ever refuſe adjourning. In 1661, the Adjournment 
was entered into the books, upon the Queſtion put, and 


the Houle adjourned, Cc. by the conſent of the Houſe, 


which the entering the Queſtion plainly ſhows, In 1668, 
after the King's pleaſure ſignified of Adjournment, the 
Houſe adjourned itſelf; though it was not entered by a 
Queſtion,” yet it is by Order, which implies conſent. . 
The iſt of April, 2 Cha. I. the King deſired the Houſe would 

Vol. V. K adjourn, 
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adjourn, and they debated the reaſon of it, and they di- 
vided upon the Queſtion, though it was carried as the 


King would have it; and the Speaker adjourned the 
Houſe accordingly. Theſe precedents are all plain upon 


your books. 

Serjeant Maynard, The Speaker offering to interrupt, 
Meres, ſaid,] V ouought not to interrupta Gentleman when 
he is ſpeaking. 8 4 

Sir Thomas Meres goes on.] What I ſay is for the 
intereſt of King and Parliament, and I would have the 

ueſtion eaſily wound up, as the Lords have done, viz. 
“ That the Houſe is not to be adjourned by the Speaker 
without their own conſent.“ | 

Mr Mallet.] The great Miniſter of State, the Earl of 


Clarendon, once attempted to have all powers involved 


upon a Committee of Lords and Commons, upon pre- 
tence of a Plot, which was plainly for ſetting up a ſtand- 
ing Army; and what the King did was by the inſtiga- 
tion of that Miniſter. I defire, that the Order moved for, 
which the Lords have made, may be a ſtanding Order, 
and as perpetual as that of the Medes and Perfians. 
The Speaker. ] I have taken out of the Journal-books 
what 1 ſhall repreſent to you, in this matter of Ad- 
journments, and leave it to your confideration. Proro- 
gations and Adjournments may be done by the Great 
Seal, the King abſent, by Commiſſioners ; and, by the 
King preſent, ** ex mandato Regis.“ 4 
from day to day are ſometimes by the defire of the King, 
and ſometimes by the deſire of the Houſe, That of 
Adjournment by Commiſſion is a Prorogation to ſome 


uſes, though not to all, all Bills remaining in ftatu 


guo, Sc. and all Committees ceaſing, and Privilege alſo. 
If the King be preſent at the Adjournment, *tis then 
entered into the book, en mandate Domini Regis.“ 
In Edward I's time, the Commons defired to conſult their 
Country upon an Aid demanded, before they granted 
it, and they were adjourned by the King. When that 
King was abſent, they were adjourned by the Queen, 
and the Chancellor, and all Bills were left inſtatu quo. But 

not 


Adjournments 
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not Committees. No entry is made, in the Lords Jour- 
nals, of the Houſes adjourning themſelves from Ed. VI's 
time, and from Henry VIII's time, to the end of the 
Long Parliament by a Queſtion. No entry is made of the 
Commons Adjournment, unleſs when the King com- 
manded the Adjournment, as in the caſe now before 
you. In King James's time, the ordinary Adjournments, 
from day to day, were not entered into the Journal. 
That of the 12th of King James was not a Parliament, 
for nothing was done in it; no Bills paſſed. But in that 
Journal there are no footſteps of this matter. In the 
13th of King James, all the King's Adjournments were 
made by Commiſſion, and then the King ſignified his plea- 
ſure of the intended Adjournment. The Houſe of Com- 
mons were diſſatisfied with it, and deſired to ſit ſome- 
time longer, till the Bills before them were brought to 
ſome perfection; the Commons ſent a Meſſage to the 
Lords, to join with them in a Petition to the King 
for leave to ſit longer, and the Lords refuſed to join 
with them, and declared, that the adjourning, calling, 
and diſſolving Parliaments was the ſole right of the 
Crown.“ But, at a Conference afterwards, they acquainted 
the Commons, that, by this Adjournment, the King 
had declared to them, that the Bills depending in each 
Houſe ſhould not be cut off by the Adjournment,” 
and the Commons reſted ſatisfied. But King James 
told the Com mons, in harſh terms, his diſlike of their 
proceedings, and commended the duty of the Lords. 
The Commiſſion then for adjourning the Parliament the 
Commons avoided reading in their Houſe, becauſe not 
directed to them, but they obeyed the King's pleaſure 
in adjourning, though not by that Commiſſion ; and ſe- 
veral Adjournments afterwards ſucceeded one another. 
But *tis noted in that Journal, © That a motion being 
offered for Writs to iſſue out to ſupply vacancies, the 
Houſe refuſed to make any Order im it, being to ad- 
Journ, and would hear no motion that day.” I ſpeak 
this to ſhow that no Queſtion was ever put, nor bu- 
ſineſs ever done, after the King's pleaſure of Adjourn- 
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ment was ſignified. 1 Charles I. The Lords ſent te the 
Commons to come up to the Lords Houſe, to hear the 
King's Commiſſion of Adjournment read. The Commons 
fent the Lords this Anſwer to their Meſſage, ** That 
*twas according to ancient precedents, that the Houſe 
of Commons always adjourtied themſelves.” Now the 
Queſtion was only, whether the Commons ſhould be 
adjourned in the Lords Houſe, or here; and the Com- 
mons then adjourned to Oxford to the firſt of Auguſt. 
3 Char. I. The Speaker brings a Meſſage from the 
King, to require the Houſe to make no farther pro- 
ceedings in buſineſs, and that the Houſe ſhould ad- 
Journ all Committees; and the Houſe was adjourned 
accordingly. A Meſſage was ſent from the Lords, by 
Mr Juſtice Hutton, and Mr Juſtice Jones, to ſignify that 
the King gave leave to the Houſes to fit a few days 
longer, to perfect the Petition of Right, and the Bill of 
Subſidies, and that they might go hand ih hand.“ I ſpeak 
this to declare Adjournment, by Commiſſion, to be in the 
nature of Prorogation. 5 Char. I. Feb. 25. A remon- 
ſtrance was prepared by ſome Members, after an Ad- 
journment of that day to the ſecond of March, which 
being propoſed, Sir John Finch, the then Speaker, ſaid, 
« He had a Command from the King to adjourn the 
Houle to the 1oth of March,” and put no Queſtion of 
Adjournment, and refuſed to put any Queſtion. Mr Se- 
cretary Coke delivered the Meſſage of the Houſe ad- 
Journing on Wedneſday the 25th of February, till 
Monday the 2d of March, and the Speaker adjourned 


the Houſe accordingly, without a Queſtion, or particular 


command from the Houſe. The Houſe being met 
according, to that Adjournment, ſome called to the 
Speaker to put the Queſtion about the proteſtation, 
or remonſtrance. He refuſed to put the Queſtion, and 
roffered to go out of the Chair, and the riot thereupon 
followed. The Little Parliament, in 1640, was not a Par- 
liament in Law, having done no Act. Though a Parlia- 
ment met not till ten years after, they fell into exami- 
nation of the breach of Privilege, the laſt day of the ſit- 
ting 
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ting of the former Parliament, by the Speaker. The 
matter of fact was ſtated, and the Houſe came to a re- 
ſolution in this Vote, ** That the Speaker, (Sir John Finch) 


refuſing to put a Queſtion, being thereunto required, or 


to adjourn the Houſe upon any command whatſoever, 
without the conſent and approbation of the Houſe itſelf, 
are breaches, and violations, which highly impeach the 
Privileges of Parliament.“ LTobſerve, that the Houſewas 
then poſſeſſed of a Debate, and the Speaker refuſed to put 
a Queſtion, and that was the thing complained of, and 
the particular Article relates to nothing elſe, but the mat- 


ter of fact depending in the Houſe; and I make no 


Queſtion, nor ever did, that when the King commands 
an Adjournment, tis the Act of the Houſe, and the 
Speaker can do no otherwiſe. But this always has been 
the form of doing it, when the King commands you to 
adjourn, and *tis becauſe you receive the King's com- 


mand, and execute it after another kind of method than 


other things are done. The King ſent a Meſſage to the 
Houſe, by the Attorney General, and a Queſtion aroſe 
how the Meſſage ſhould be received: The Attorney was 
ordered to come to the Bar, and the Speaker and the 
Houſe to be bare during the time of the delivery of the 
Meſſage, that no diſreſpect ſhould be given to the King's 
command. No man that is not a Member, but is called 
into the Houſe by a Queſtion. But it was never knownthat 
a Queſtion was ever put for calling in the Black Rod, 
the King's Meſſenger. We met here, upon an Adjourn- 
ment, and there was a motion for a Writ to be iſſued 
out to fill up a vacancy, and you ordered no Queſtion 
to be put, the Black Rod knocking at the door. I ſay 
all this to ſhow, that, in receiving the King's command, 
and executing it, it is not done as in other caſes. For Ad- 
journment, upon the King's command, there is never any 
Queſtion put, hecauſe the obedience to it is never 
doubted, and where there is no room for a doubt, there 
is none for a Queſtion. The King commands the 
Houſe to adjourn, and they will: not There is no 
precedent of any ſuch thing. A Gentleman did riſe 
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up to ſpeak, when I adjourned the Houſe, and all the 
Houſe called out, Adjourn, Adjourn,” and none Not 
adjourn.” I think I did then what 1 ought to do, in 


adjourning the Houſe, and ſhall do it again, till I am 


otherwiſe ordered by the Houſe. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] April 5, 2 Charles I. The remon- 
ſtrance was read. Signiſicanter, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer reported to the Houle, “that twas the King's 
deſire the Houſe ſnould adjourn for a week, as the Lords 
had done, for the King could give no preſent anſwer 
to the remonſtrance, and that the Lords and we then 
might meet, and repair the time we had loſt.” Upon 
the Queſtion twice put upon the Melagn the Houſe 
divided. 

Lord Cavendiſb.] Since, Mr Speaker, you have over- 
heard what I ſaid, viz. ** that part of your diſcourſe 
amounted to nothing, I will give you my reaſon for 
it. If you had not adjourned the Houſe the laſt time, 
the next Queſtion would have been, to put another in 


your place. I was at the firſt againſt bringing a charge 


againſt the Speaker, but I deſire that the Privilege of the 
Houſe may be aſſerted. I thought, Mr Speaker, you 
yourſelf was once of another opinion. In the laſt April 
Adjournment, when the Houſe came from the Lords, 
a Gentleman moved, That the Speaker might print 
his Speech, which he made at the Lords Bar.“ You, 


Mr Speaker, did not ſay theo, © That no man could 


ſpeak, after the King's pleaſure of Adjournment was ſigni- 
fied.” You made a modeſt reply, but ſaid not, T hat 
no man could then make a motion.” 

The Speaker. ] Mr Secretary Coke preſented the re- 
monſtrance to the King, 2 Charles I. And the King ſaid, 
« He would conſider of it.” But there was no com- 
mand then that the Houſe ſnould adjourn. 


* 


Sir Thomas Meres.] The King in his Proclamation lays, 


«© The Houſe may adjourn themſelves.” 
Mr Powle.] That precedent you mention, Mr Speaker, 
of 2 Char. I. ſhows no difference then between the Speaker 


and the Houſe about Adjournment ; you ſeeming to 
- "put 
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put by the blow, by that precedent. Had the Speaker 
then adjourned the Houſe, there had been no room to 
call for the Queſtion. But take the Vote in Sir John 
Finch's caſe, tis one thing what is done ill de jure, 
and another out of reſpect to the King; and in that I 
would go as far as any man. But for the Speaker to 
adjourn the Houſe de jure, may be dangerous to the 
very Government. If you vill obſerve that declaration 
for diſſolving the Parliament of 5 Charles I. it tells you 
the Speaker took the command, Fc. from the King, 
and he cannot do it by a verbal command, which does 
not imply that the King cannot do it by Commiſſion. 
The King made his command of Adjournment, in May 
laſt, to the Houſe, and not to you, Mr Speaker; and 
that I inſiſt upon. 

Mr. Waller.] 1 like the Queſtion propoſed very well, 
viz. © That the Houſe is not to be adjourned by the 
Speaker without their conſent.” . 

Mr Secretary Wilkamſon.]” Though this is not im- 
mediately the King's Prerogative, yet it ſtands upon the 
confines of it. This point muſt not be upon matter of 
convenience, but perfectly upon matter of fact. We 
have heard precedents from learned Gentlemen, and from 
yourſelf, Mr Speaker, there are many, but if the Quel- 
tion be rightly ſtated, and one word taken into it, vi, 
immediately, no one precedent comes up to it. But 
when the King's pleaſure is ſignified of an © immediate“ 
Adjournment, nothing intervened of Debate in the Houſe, 
and it was not executed by a Queſtion. The whole hinge 
of the thing depends upon that ſingle word. *Tis no 
doubt nor Queſtion, but that Adjournment is the fingle 
Act of the Houſe, but no buſineſs is to intervene before 
the Adjournment. Ir appears by all precedents, when 
ever the King has ſignified his pleaſure of Adjournment, 
the Houſe has done as the King directed, nothing inter- 
vening. I hope, that, as this is the Authority of the 
Crown, you will not make an order to take any of that 
power away, therefore, in order to the Queſtion, it may 
paſs, ſo as it may not be conſtrued hereafter to take the 
K 4 power 
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power out of the Crown ; that Adjournment may not ſtand 
in oppoſition to Prorogation, and not leave the Govern- 


ment lame & impotent, in whatever emergency may occur. 


Mr Waller.) In the word “ immediately“ the King 
is extremely concerned, and more than the Houſe, and 
I ſee not, without this Queſtion, how the King can be 
obeyed. If the Adjournment is“ immediately? to be 


made upon the King's command, then *tis to be done 


fine medio. But yet the Meſſage of Adjournment was not 


{ent to the Speaker, but to us, to adjourn ourſelves ; 


ſo that if the Speaker does it, without direction from 
the Houſe, we cannot obey the King, and I ſay it for 
the King's fake. The Schoolmen ſay, God cannot 
make a thing to be and not to be at the ſame time.” 
This freedom of ſpeech here could never be taken 
away. It a man be ſpeaking, and the Speaker will not 
hear him, this is not to hear the Houſe ſpeak. The 
Houſe is adjourned either by general conſent, no man 
oppoſing, or in order to it, by a Queſtion, and if we can- 


not ſpeak after ſignification of the King's pleaſure of Ad- 
journment, we have no way left of complying with the 


King's deſires. Plainly, in a Prorogation of the Par- 


liament in the Lords Houſe, the Lord Keeper ſays, 


„My Lords and Gentlemen, *Tis the King's plea- 


ſure to prorogue this Parliament ;** but then we are no- 


thing but paſſive; we are not ſo in an Adjournment. 
Great bodies muſt be moved with great majeſty. - In 
the Act of recognition of the King's title, inKing James's 
time, one Biſhop gave a great No to it, and it had 
like to have coſt him his life That inſtance given by 
the Speaker, of the Black Rod knocking at the door, 
is a perfect miſtake, for in that we are perfectly paſſive. 
We were called by the King to diſſolve us, in the Little 
Parliament before the Long Parliament. The King calls 


us to the Lords Houſe, and we muſt go. But in this 


of a Command to the Houle to adjourn, the King bids 


us be active, and ſhall we diſobey him? As to the 


word © immediately,“ it is a new word, and if new 


words ſhould throw away old Privileges, we ſhall never 


want 
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want new words, and we ſhall want old Privileges. 


In this Queſtion we are now in for all we are worth, 
and ſhould it go to the people's ears, that we that re- 


preſent them are all ſhrunk into the Chair, and that the 
Speaker only repreſents the Commons of England, they 
would not think themſelves ſecure of their lives and 
fortunes, and would very hardly raiſe the money you 
intend. If the Speaker be bigger than us, what bul- 
wark are we of the lives and fortunes of them that ſent us 


hither ? You, MrSpeaker, may be miſtaken, and ſo may 


the Houſe too, and I would willingly paſs it by as 
to the crime in the Speaker, and put the other Queſtion 
of ſecuring our Privileges. | 

Mr Finch.) I conceive that when the King is in 
Parliament, in Perſon, or by Commiſſion, he may ad- 


Journ us, and that, to all intents and purpoſes, in ſome 


ſenſe, is a Prorogation ; but I think the King cannot ad- 
Journ this Houſe alone, without the Adjournment of 
the Lords alſo. For every Commiſſion of Adjourn- 
ment, or done by himſelf, in his Royal perſon, is in Law 
a Prorogation, and all buſineſs ceafes. 14 Queen Elix. 
The Commons were ſent for to the Lords Houſe, where 
the Cuſtos Sigilli privati adjourned the Parliament, and 
you will find the Adjournment entered from May to 
June. But though © Cuſtos Sigilli privati ex mandato 
Domine Regina adjournavit Parliamentum, I cannot 
conclude from thence, that, becauſe the King cannot 
call a Parliament by the Privy Seal, yet by ſingle com- 
mand the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, Sc. may 
not adjourn the Houſe. From the reaſon of the thin 

done, *tis your duty to obey the command, and *tis no 
way derogatory to your Privileges. If a Queſtion be 
put for an Adjournment, it is no Adjournment, till the 


Speaker pronounces it. You cannot adjourn yourſelves 


above an ordinary time, without the King's leave. We 
are called by the King's Writ, and ſhould we adjourn 
the Houſe for a week, or a month, and the Lords do 
not adjourn, the confuſion would be great; and to pre- 
vent it, our obedience to the King's command is ne- 


ceſſary. 
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ceſſary. Therefore in the King's printed Speeches, the 
King gives us leave, he directs it, and his conſent to it 
infers that the King's leave is neceſſary. When Sir 
John Finch refuſed to put the Queſtion, for reading the 
remonſtrance againſt the Lord Treaſurer Weſton, he 
was held in his Chair, and how could he adjourn the 
Houſe when held in his Chair? The preſent Debate 
is upon this point; whether, after the King's Meſſage to 
command us to adjourn, we can proceed to debate any 
buſineſs? I believe we cannot. To that objected of 
« A Member's being beaten in his return from the Lords 
Houſe,” I thus anſwer. If Adjournment be but one 
day in Law, when the Houſe meets again they may 
redreſs that violation of Privilege. Suppoſe the King 
ſends a Meſſage to the Houſe to adjourn at ſuch a 
time, and in confidence of that Adjournment, Gen- 
tlemen go into the Country, will you put it into the 
power of any Numbers of Gentlemen about the town 
to keep on Debates, and proceed in buſineſs? If ſo, 
it will always neceſſitate the King to Prorogations, and 
not Adjournments, and ſo cut off all Bills and buſi- 
neſs depending, and at your next meeting you muſt 
begin all again. | 
Serjeant Maynard.] I am ſorry to hear things put in 
this Debate neither for the advantage of the Crown, 
nor this Houſe. By the Debate, the matter is thus: 
The King's pleaſure of Adjournment, being ſignified 
to the Houſe, the Houſe muſt immediately adjourn, 
without proceeding farther in any buſineſs whatſoever. 
I have attended all the precedents the Speaker has cited, 
with great care, diligence, and fidelity. I find not, in 
any proceedings, after King James, this caſe put into 
the books in terminis. But we ſpeak not now of the 
King's power of adjourning and proroguing the Parlia- 
ment, which is always done by Record by the Great 
Seal, or done in the Lords Houſe, by the King in Per- 
ſon, where it is entered as a Kecord. The power of 
pronouncing the Adjournment is certainly not in the 


Speaker. If it were ſo, black may be made white, and 
We, white 
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white black. May not the Houſe, in great humility, after 
the King has ſignified his pleaſure of Adjournment, 
offer him reaſons. for ſitting a longer time? And how 
can you do that, if Adjournment muſt be made im- 
mediately** upon ſignification of the King's pleaſure? 
There is no way of adjourning or diſſolving the Houſe 
but by Record. I am bound, as I am the King's Ser- 
Jeant, by oath, to maintain the Prerogative, and I am 
under another obligation here, as a Member of this Houſe, 
to- maintain your Privileges, which I will do with my 
tongue. If this be, ſhall the Houſe be adjourned, and 
not adjourned ? Shall the Speaker do it, and the Houſe 
not do it? When the King opens a Parliament, what 
does the Speaker firſt crave? Liberty of Speech. The 
King calls us, by Writ, Nobiſcum conſulendum, and how 
can treating be without ſpeaking? The caſe may be of 
ſuch an importance, after Adjournment ſignified, as to 
induce an humble Addreſs to the King from the Houſe ; 
and how can that be done, if the Houſe cannot ſpeak ? 
I have heard ſay, in former times (though not in ſo 
good ones) What if the Speaker have a dormant Meſ- 
ſage to adjourn the Houſe ? I am obliged to ſpeak what 
] have done, come what will come of it. If the whole 
Houle conclude the thing, there is no wrong done. I 


have fat here in ſeveral tormenting Debates, and never 


ſo unneceſſary as when ſtarted between the King's Pre- 
rogative, and the People's liberty, which I take not to 
be the true ſtate of the Queſtion before you. 

Mr Sollicitor Minnington.] 1 am obliged to maintain 
the King's Prerogative by the place I hold, and the 
Privileges of this Houſe as a Member of it. I will firſt 
ſtate that which we all agree to, and then that wherein 


we differ. The King's Prerogative is, undeniable, of 


adjourning, proroguing, and diſſolving of Parliaments. 
The Lords Houſe is a Court of Record, as to Writs of 
Error, Sc. This Houſe is no Court of Record, becauſe 
it can give no oath, but I am unwilling to ſay what 
this Houſe cannot do. The preſent cate is a tender- 
neſs about our Privileges. All are ſatisfied that the 2 

Date 
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bate concerning ourſelves is not worth the while—As to 
the King's power of Adjournment, &c. he may do it in 
Perſon, and by Commiſſion; and that Adjournment 
will be to your diſadvantage, as many learned men ſay, 
<« it amounts to a Prorogation,”** and fo you may loſe 
the advantage you now enjoy by adjourning yourſelves, 
by the King's command. I find the matter thus ſtands 
upwards of fifty or i:xty years. *Tis hard to find any 
Adjournment by theKing's command, but always by the 
Great Seal, by Commiſſion under the Broad Seal, nor 
by way of Meſſage, the King ſpeaking then by Record. 
This Adjournment by Meſſage is for expedition ſake. 
Though ſeveral ages may differ in form, yet the rule 
of right is ſtill the ſame. Many times a Meſſage of 
Adjournment is ſent by ſign manual only, to prevent the 
ceremony and ftate which (being done under the Great 
Seal, in the Lords Houſe, ) it would occaſion. The King's 
pleaſure, under his ſign manual, is repreſented as a Sum- 
um jus, and to be obeyed as a matter ſent by the Great 
Seal, for in half an hour's time the Great Seal may be 
had to do it. I find that Mr Waller guts great weight 
upon liberty of Speech, and ſays, © Would you have 
the Houſe melt their Privileges into the Speaker's 
Chair?” *Tis poſſible you may nor adjourn upon the 
King's command, but *ris probable you will, becauſe the 
King in a ſhort time may compell it. If this Queſtion 
be put, that has been propoſed, it muſt be for ſome 
good end, or to ſome purpoſe. No ancient Parliament- 
man can ſay that ever ſuch a _— was propoſed. 
I fear it will prevent good Correſpondence betwixt the 
King and us. To fay that the Parliament is willing to 
ſit tome days longer than the King has ſignified they 
ſhould, looks as if we would take a liberty to do what 
the King would not have done, and ſo the conſequence 
muſt be the Adjournment by the Great Seal, (and not 
by Meflage) or the King in Perſon. Therefore I preſs 
for a good correſpondence, that we may always com- 
ply with the King's Meſſage for Adjournment, having 
always done ſo. As for Sir Jobn Finch's caſe, ſhould 

the 
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the Speaker ſay, He had a Meſſage from the King, 
and he would adjourn the Houſe,” or ſay, That he 
had a private command from the King to do it, there 
would be no end of that. But when the King ſends a 
Meſſage for Adjournment, under his ſign manual, when 
was it ever denied? All that I propoſe is that jealouſies 
may be laid aſide betwixt the King and Parliament. The 
manner of the King's proceedings in theſe caſes is not 
as between man and man ; which makes many a plau- 
ſible argument in this caſe fall to the ground. The 
thing was never contradicted, and we argue but for 
what is not tanti. It looks as if there was a difference 
betwixt the King and Parliament, and I would have no 
Queſtion put upon it. | 

Mr Williams.] Though I have not a Gown on with 
Tufts, (reflefting upon the Sollicitor's Gown,) and am in 
no office of the Crown, yet I am bound as much by 
my Allegiance to preſerve the Prerogative of the Crown, 
as if I had. Tis agreed on all hands, that the King may 
. adjourn, prorogue, and diſſolve Parliaments. So there 
needs no diſpute of Adjournment and Prorogation; *tis 
well underſtood, ſo that the King cannot adjourn one 
Houſe, and ſuffer the other to fit. Every ſtep the 
King makes in an Adjournment, is matter of Record. 
The King may adjourn the Terms, but it muſt be in 
form regularly, by Writ under the Great Seal, read in 
the Court ſitting, and then the Adjournment is pro- 
nounced, and nothing can be done afterwards. But 
this is ſtill by matter of Record. But conſent is implied 
by it, expreſs or tacit. That which provoked Gentlemen 
at theſe laſt Adjournments was, that ſeveral Gentlemen 
ſtood up to ſpeak, and the Speaker would not hear 
them ſpeak. I am for the Queſtion. 

Col. Birch.] Thoſe that ſpoke moſt to the point 
have induftriouſly avoided the lore place, relating to the 
King's power. But if this matter perpetually muſt be 
a difference, the argument goes the other way. Twas 
told us, upon making our laſt Addreſs to the King, 


* That there was no ſuch thing ever done, but when 
{words 
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ſwords were drawn ;” but we might then have ſhowed 
precedents of ſuch an Addreſs, if they had been required. 
Had we then preſented the King with theſe precedents, 
to clear ourſelves in that matter, we poſſibly might not 
have had ſuch a Meſſage at laſt. Suppoſe any Gentle- 
man can tell us of any exploit of the French King, and 
an Adjournment is commanded, muſt we not debate 
it? The word of © adjourning immediately” has been 
uſed but twice in my time; and 1 am always jealous of 
a new word. Muſt the King and Kingdom be in danger, 
and we not debate it ? No doctrine can be more dange- 
rous to create a miſunderſtanding betwixt theKing and us. 
J have heard here, formerly, that the Lords and we fat 
together, and one Adjournment, or Prorogation, ſerved 
the turn for us both. If the Lords cannot be adjourned 
without their own conſent, (as, it ſeems, they have entered 
it into their books) and if we may be adjourned without 
our conſents, then there is a clear alteration of the Go- 
vernment. We cannot be ſuppoſed to diſobey the King's 
command, but if it be to ſave the King and Kingdom 
may we not debate it? I would not have the Lords and 
us upon two bottoms in this matter. 

Sir Philip Warwick.) I believe it not intended, but 
this may prove inſidioſa queſtio; this has made me in my 
heart againſt this Queſtion. The Lords did never, in 
any age refuſe to adjourn, when the King ſignified his 
pleaſure to them by a Miniſter of State. It can never 
be found that the Lords denied it. I would avoid the 
Queſtion, and adjourn the Houſe. 

Sir William Coventry.] J am glad that this Debate 
is ſeparated from your own perſon, Mr Speaker. If the 
Debate has held ſo long, tis ſome excuſe to the Speaker, 
"that *twas a doubtful caſe. The King who, calls us 
hither by Record, ſends us not away ” bur by Record. 
If the King required ſo immediate an Adjournment after 
ſignification of his pleaſure, as ſome Gentlemen would 
have it, we needed not have come hither, but it 
might have been done in the Banquetting-Houſe. That 
point of the King's power of adjourning the Houſe is 

out 
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dut of doors, and yielded on all hands. But J hope the 
King has never had, nor will have occaſion to ſuſpect 
the obedience of this Houſe to his commands. Thoſe 
kind of Adjournments from day to day, and time for 
eating, and drinking, and keeping Holidays, are as an- 
cient as ever ſince Parliaments have ſat. But it muſt be 
underſtood, that the Houſe has that power cum grano 
ſalis. We cannot adjourn for any long time. The 
point then is, that the act of adjourning is purely the 
act of the Houſe, when done here. That we muſt 
obey the King is clear, but how this obedience is to 
be performed is the Queſtion. If by the pronunciation 
of the Speaker alone, without direction from the Houſe, 
tis dangerous to the whole conſtitution of Parliament. 
If after twelve of the clock no new buſineſs is to be 
ſtarted (which is an Order, and the Speaker has the 
Houſe on his ſide) and the Speaker riſes up to adjourn, 
and will hear no man ſpeak, though the matter be of 
ever ſo great an importance, or the conſequence extraodi- 
nary, ſurely you would not ſuffer it. Any inconve- 
nience of refuſing an Adjournment, when commanded 
by the King, is anſwered by a Gentleman of the Long 
Robe, viz. © The King in half an hour may do it, by 
commiſſion under the Great Seal.” Suppoſe an Act 
of Recognition ſhould paſs, or the taking the Oath of 
| Allegiance and Supremacy, the Queſtion muſt be put 
three times, according to Order; and can any man 
imagine there will be a Negative? There will be ter- 
rible inconveniences, if it be the other way. Some 
Gentleman may riſe to ſpeak, not to hinder nor oppoſe 
the Command of Adjournment, but it heard ſpeak; 
would have moved for the Adjournment. It is a fun- 
damental rule of the Houſe, © that the Houſe cannot 
be concluded in any thing as long as any Gentleman 
ſtands up to ſpeak.” That reſpect is had to the Gen- 
tleman that ſtands up, to ſuppole, that poſſibly he may 
ſay ſomething to give you new light into the matter 
coming to the Queſtion, ſo as to change the whole 
thing. It is not known what a Gentleman will ſay, till 

he 
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| he ſpeaks. But if the Speaker will not give leave to 
the Houſe to vindicate their obedience, here is ſuch a 
power taken from you, that the Speaker, by the ſame' 
reaſon, may take the Thanks to himſelf that the whole 
Houſe deſerves for their obedience to the King's com- 
mands. I deſire that the Queſtion may be put. 

Mr Waller.) Abuſus juris non tollit jus. Much 
more the imagination of it does not. I would willingly 
have theſe. ſhackles from our heels, before we go about 
to defend our neighbours. This is not the way to have 
a good underſtanding betwixt theKing and us. Will the 
Speaker make Children of us in the Adjournment ? 
They are aſked, ** Will you be baptized into this faith?“ 
But not without Godfathers. The King ſays, we ſhall 
adjourn ourſelves,” and the Speaker does it. 


The Houſe was then adjourned, [on a diviſion, 131 to 121, 


but not the Debate, and no Queſtion was paſſed upon the matter 
of the Debate. | 


Monday, February II, 


Col. Birch brought in a Bill for ſettling a public regiſter for 
lands in the ſeveral Counties of this Kingdom; [which was read.] 


Serjeant Seys.] When you throw out a Bill, *tis that 
the deſign of it is unprofitable. The deſign of this Bill 
is profitable, and Experience ſhows it in Holland, and 
in Scotland; in England, at Taunton Dean. Not that Gen- 
tlemen bring in their Deeds of 30 or 40 years before, 
to be regiſtered. If poſſeſſion has gone on quietly for ſo 
many years, the Law gives a man a title. If any man 
will alienate his title to another, a regiſter ſecures him. 


Much money lies looſe in the Kingdom, by frequent 


frauds men meet with, and that is the reaſon land ſells 


ſo cheap. Money is got amongſt the Brokers—Removing- 
of money is no objection; but that the Bill may be 


mended at a ſecond reading, and if not, then you may 
reject it. 


Sir 
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Sir Thomas Lee.] As you have formerly done, 1 


would have you do now; adjourn the Debate; and then 


a Committee of the whole Houſe may conſider how far 
you alter the Law in being, and put mens deeds in dan- 
ger of forgery. Lawyers can make but half an intail to 
the ſon, but not to the grandchild, to avoid a perpe- 
tuity. You may elſe ſtop the ſale of land, and make 
all dealings in Mortgages. Perhaps the charge of entry 
of every leaſe into the Regiſter, be the bargain ever ſo 


ſmall, may be not worth entering, or will the loſs, for 
want of a Regiſter, be a greater charge than the incon- 


venience of not regiſtering N 

Sir Thomas Higgins.] I am not prepared to ſpeak to 
the merits of the Bill; I have not heard it read; but 1 
am for retaining the Bill, Many Gentlemen are for the 
thing, but not for the Bill; *tis a reproach to the Na- 
tion to have been ſo long without ſuch a Bill. In Turkey 
itſelf all bargains are regiſtered, and *tis reaſonable that 
ſomething of this nature ſhould be done, now we 
are entering into a War; and ſince money is to be 
raiſed for it, nothing would more encourage the people 
to give it. When bargains are without Regiſter, all 
the Counſel in England cannot aſſure a man a good bar- 


gain, if perſons that ſell land are not honeſt ; there- 


fore I am for the Bill. | 
Col. Birch.) When TI brought this Bill in, I thought it 

ſeaſonable; when! ſee all the blood of the body brought 

to the head, all the money of the Nation almoſt brought 


up to London, and here it lies at 4 J. or leſs per cent. 


and men cannot beſtow it. I brought this Bill in out of 
the reſult of all the Papers I have ſeen. I begged you 
formerly ** not to put the child to a nurſe that cared 
not for it.” For it was formerly committed to two. 
lawyers, and the thing was loſt, as this will be, if com- 
mitted to the whole Houſe, as Lee has moved. I have 
ſhowed this Bill to ancient lawyers, but to no young 


ones. I deſire that neither the Bill, nor he that brought it 
in, ſhould be lapped in a bear- ſkin, to be worried. The 


„ L thing 
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thing will ſpeak itſelf to be no project, and I move that 
it may be committed. | 3 
Mr Garroway.] As for the Bill, I cannot ſay much 
to it. 1 heard it not read, but to prevent difficulty in 


ſearching for incumbrances upon Eſtates, the moſt learned 


men know not what to ſay to it; which makes me incline 
to Regiſters. But tis moſt dangerous to regiſter Evi- 


dences, to let them be ſeen. Gentlemen may think they 
have good eſtates, and when lawyers come to ſee their 


Evidences, perhaps they may have no Eſtates at all. But 
if there be ſuch a Bill, ('tis no matter what the title is) 
if thoſe that have incumbrances, claim either Dower, 
Statute, or Mortgage—Let the incumbrances be regi- 
ſtered that are real, and ſuch a Bill I would be for. 
*Tis for your ſervice, if done ſoberly and diſcreetly—And 
fo you may make all thoſe ſecure; but to diſcover wri- 
tings, if this Bill be fo, I would not endure it. To 
make Bills and Bonds aſſignable upon countenance, to 
turn them into the Exchequer, and ſo have a quo minus 
If the Bill be fo, I am againſt it, choſe en action. 

Serjeant Maynard.) He that claims an Eſtate, to 
put him to regiſter all his Eſtate, Leaſe for Life, or 
any claim !—1 am not againſt Regiſters of Eſtates - But 
if there be a Mortgage, or Incumbrance, upon an Eſtate, 
if there be a Regiſter for every man's name, what is it? 

It is certainly ſecurity to any man for his money. 
Sir Richard Temple.) I concur with the Serjeant for 
the end of theBill, but not for the manner. The Bill be- 
gins fairly, and does propoſe © voluntary” Regiſters, but 
ends with “ compulſory.” The Bill makes not bar- 
gains good of thoſe that regiſter before you—1 like not 
erecting new offices. | | 
Mr Williams.] This Bill will ſhake the ancient in- 
heritance of England. Two things it has in deſign to 
prevent, Frauds and Forgeries. This muſt iſſue up- 
on it; you mult produce all your Conveyances. Poſſibly 
a man may loſe a Tenement or two upon a weak title; 
but this will expoſe all my Eſtate, and Counſel muſt be 
confulted, before my title is regiſtered, and ſo it muſt 
bs 
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be expoſed, and the lawyers will come to have a fair 
Proportion of our Eſtates. Poſſibly the Sollicitor that 


views the Conveyances may be a weak man, and he will 
adviſe you to regiſter the longeſt Conveyance, or a knave, 
that has a relation of his own concerned, and ſo may 
expoſe the Eſtate. I could ſpeak till to morrow morn- 


ing of the inconveniences that would follow. What 


is up now may be down to-morrow, and an Earthquake 
on Eſtates. Tis better that a dormant right ſhould 
ſuffer, than an ancient poſſeſſion be diſturbed. Twas the 
wiſdom of our anceſtors to quiet Eſtates, and not to diſ- 
1 them. We muſt be equal betwixt the ancient 


freeholder and the purchaſers. Incumbrances that 


may prejudice purchaſers are Statutes, Judgments, 
Mortgages, and Leaſes, and theſe are often kept in 
the dark, and incumber the purchaſer. Jas are 
upon Record, and ſo are Statutes; Mortgages and Leaſes 
are not. If a Bill may be for ſome public Entry of Mort-. 
gages and Leaſes, I am for it. If any man come to 
make a Conveyance, and if there be a prior Mortgage, 
or a prior Leaſe, Regiſter will not do your work. - For 
that of Statutes and Judgments you may rectify by 
Entries. But the remedy muſt be a ſevere penalty to 
make the perſon a great offender, if upon ſecond ſale 
or contract, and that will do the buſineſs. | 
Sir George Downing.] Every man's Eſtate is the worſe 


for the fraud and deceit of another. Something of this 


kind is neceſſary, and I would not lay aſide the Bill. 

Sir Robert Sawyer.] I think this Bill of Regiſters 
may be of great advantage to the Nation, and 1 would 
take this handle, whilſt we may take it. I would have 
it thus, That no clandeſtine incumbrance, or deed, 
ſhall take place of any purchaſe for a real value, nor 
have the priority,unleſs regiſtered.” Why ſhould a clan- 
deſtine title be ſer up againſt a purchaſer, who cannot 
foreſee it, and is an honeſt man ? Bur if a Regiſter be 


of the laſt deed, which ſhall be good, and to throw 


away the firſt deed, and all unregiſtered to go ſo far only 
as to have preference and priority, and if regiſtered, to 
L 3 take 
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take its place; but no incumbrance unregiſtered to be a 


of any value,. —ſo far IJ am for the Bill. 
Sir Henry Capel. | That ſellers may fell their lands, arid 


purchaſers may eIrchaſe ſafely, I deſire the Bill may 


have a ſecond reading; and by that time perſons may 
be prepared to ſpeak to it. 


The Bill was ordered to be read a ſecond time “. 


N Tueſday, February 12. 


The Bill for the late King's Interment, Sc. was read the firſt 
[and ordered to be read a ſecond time. Adjourned to Thurſday.] 


Thurſday, February 14. 


Sir Thomas Lee, reports, from the Committee appointed to 
conſider the Eſtimates, &c. That the monthly charge of ſetting 
forth and maintaining 90 Ships of War (as above p. 107) together 
with fireſhips and tenders, manned with 25,562 men, will a- 
mount to 108, 849 J. 10s. incluſive of the Office of Ordnance and 
of neceſſaries for ſicx men on board; and that the total expence 
for one month of 26 Regiments of Foot, 4 of Horſe, and-2 of 
Dragoons [in all 29,880] amounts to 49,130 J. 13 5. 4 d. Total 


per men ſem 157,971 l. 35. 4 d. 
Sir Thomas Chichley, Maſter of the Ordnance, gave in an 


account of the charge of Arms, F ortifications, and Train of Ar- 
tillery, on account of the War. 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] If we are ſo defenceleſs, as not 
to be able to arm 30 or 40, ooo men, we are in a very 
ill condition, and very deplorable. For ſo many Re- 
giments as are voted, I would have enquiry made what 
Arms are in the ſtores. 

Sir Thomas Chichley.] If thoſe Arms in the ſtores are 
removed, we mult have a Supply to fill up the ſtores. 

Mr Secretary Cœventiy.] J would have it enquired 
whether the things in Chichley's paper are neceſſary, or 
whether thoſe neceſſaries are over-valued. Will a man 
ſay, that, becauſe his ſneet- anchor is the beſt anchor, he 
ſhall caſt that out firſt, and not fave it for « emer- 
gency? 


+ * Such a Bill has been often Counties are 2 8. and York- 
brought in, but as often rejeded. ire. 


ſince. The only two regiſtered 
Sir 
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Sir Tho. Meres.] 1 fear we do not follow Coventry's 
advice, for we have at firſt . caſt out our ſheet- an- 


chor.“ We have given all we are able to give at firſt, 


and more, all the ſtrength of England. 

Sir Charles Wheeler.] Twas ſaid once, when we gave 
600,000 J. for the Navy, we would give ſo many 
millions for a War.“ I have as great ſadneſs ro think 


What the War will coſt, as any man, but with as great 


ſadneſs, not to provide neceſſaries. 

Sir Thomas Meres. Before we agree with the Com- 
mittee, and make it the opinion of the Houſe, I would 
conſider how to raiſe this money, and whether the Na- 
tion can bear it. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] If the Nation cannot bear 
it, our Allies will not join with us, and there can be 


no War. God forbid any thing ſhould be done, that 


the Nation cannot bear ! 

Mr Mallet.] I would have the Debate adjourned, that 

the King's Miniſters may conſult their Maflers, whether 

we are to havea War, orno War, with the French King. 
Mr Secretary Coventry. | The Committee has conſidered 

of the charge of the forces, and reported it back to 

the Houſe, and all the forms are gone through, and 


nothing could be more regularly enquired into; and 


I can ſee no reaſon, why you ſhould not put it to the 
Queſtion to agree with the Committee, unleſs a reaſon 
be given that it ſhould be re-committed. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Theſe forms gone through have 
greatened your ſums, conſidering that go ſhips are de- 
manded, and there is need but of 50. Let Gentlemen 


think that here is 150,000 J. per menſem for this, a tax in 


being, and four more ſuch as theſe, with the late King's 
burial ; five concurrent taxes together, and now tis two 
of the clock. Let the thing come fairly before us in 


a full Houſe. I have told you there is a rock, there is 


a difficulty; I have told you of it, run upon it, if you 
pleaſe. 


The Committee was agreed with as to the whe Charge, [on 
a diviſion, 135 to 102. 


2 | Mr 
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Debate on the Land Charge. 

Mr Swynfin.] You are not informed certainly as to 
the neceſſity of Land forces, for ſupporting of the Al- 
liances and Treaties, and therefore theſe are of far dif- 
ferent conſiderations, and there is an obligation upon 
us as to that of the Navy. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] I ſpeak to Order. The thing 
is voted in the Houſe, and ſo there remains nothing but 
how to raiſe the money for the Land forces; ſo that Swynfin 
ſpeaks againſt a Vote. 2 

Mr Swynfin goes on.] The Vote is in reſpect of an 
actual War with France; if put to the Queſtion. If 
not an actual War, this Army is not neceffary, and there 
is nothing in that Queſtion, to tie you to an actual 
War, when *twas put for the Navy charge. But as 
to the Land army, *tis out of this conſideration. The 
Supply for the Navy may be out of the Cuſtoms; you 
have no help for this out of any revenue, and the coun- 
try muſt bear it. You muſt have ſome other conſi- 
derations. When you provide an eſtabliſhment for the 
Navy, you are to provide for ſo many mouths, ſix 
months, or ſome eſtimate; but who can make an 
eſtimate of a limited time for an Army? When an 
eſtabliſhment is made for an Army, there is no limi- 
tation that can be obſerved. Ships return into port 
at an unuſual time, and may be paid off. I rather 
offer this to you becauſe I cannot find it in the Hiſtory 
of England. (Other Gentlemen may.) The King of 
Spain was once as powerful and dreadful to England 
as the French King. is now, by the advantage of the 
Pope's countenancing him, and the rebellion in Ireland, 
which favoured him. But I know not that the Queen 
and the Commons ever raiſed an Army; they only ſet 
out a good Navy. I am not for an Army, for the King 
and Kingdom's ſake. I reflect not upon Commander nor 
Soldier, but I know that it is incident to mankind to 
adorn his own province. When once *tis raifed, no man 
knows when *twill be laid afide. *Twill be a ſtrange 


thing, when we tell the Country of a Land army; *tis a 


reflection 
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reflection on the whole Kingdom. Before we certainly 
know what uſe it muſt be applied unto, you never yet 
raiſed a Land army. I do it out of a ſincere and honeſt 
mind. I would have you ſeriouſly conſider what we do, 
before War be declared—Many will run into this Army, 
but whether for your ſervice, for the good of the Crown, 
or the laws, is a dear Queſtion to us; and I would have 
it ſeriouſly conſidered before we enter into it. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] The Queſtion is, whether 
we ſhould eſtabliſh a fund to maintain this War, before 
War be declared. Tis the general approbation that 
14,000 Soldiers are requiſite to be ſent into Flanders, 
and will you have nothing to maintain them in Flanders, 
when they are there? There is the greateſt conſternation 
imaginable, by reaſon of the approach of the French 
King, &c. and will you begin a War before you 
have a Soldier to meet him? You have been told, 
<« That Queen Elizabeth raiſed no Army, in the Spaniſb 
invaſion.” I hope in God we ſhall not be ſo unfortu- 
nate as the Queen was, to be ſurprized by the Duke of 
Parma and the Armada, and know nothing of it till 
ſeen off Plymouth, and they were ordered not to attack 
till they came near the Ifle of Vigbt. Queen Elizaberb 
had the trained bands raiſed, but had officers of her 
own chuſing. She attacked Britanny with them, in ſuc- 
cour of the Proteſtants, and I know no difference be- 
tween them and a new-raiſed Army. All theſe things 
have been debated for ſecuring the Iſlands of Fer/ey and 
Guernſey. Combats at ſea are caſual and accidental, and 
will you have no Supply of men for that; and leave 
all your Coaſts unprovided ; and will you provide only 
for the ſea? 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] The Queſtion is now betwixt a 
* moving” Army, and a“ ſtanding” Army. *Tis agreed 
for a © moving” Army, and now we are debating a 
« ſtanding Army, and, for Synfin's reaſons, it ought 
to be conſidered. I will reflect backwards' to 1664, 
when the War begun with Holland. Then we gave two 
millions, &c. and 1 * all our difficulties ſince 


4 were 


f 
j 
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were the reſult of that great ſum. Then there were only 


| raiſed two regiments: And the Horſe Guards were made 


up and fo continued to 1665 and 1666, and we had both 
France and Holland tg our hands at a time, and 
then the French had had a long Peace, and were very 
rich, though not ſo rich as now. I believe they are 
upon their laſt ſtrength. In 1666, we gave a great deal 
of money for a cet, and 12 regiments of foot This 
was a ſmall eſtabliſhment to -what you have now; 
12,000 Horſe and Foot, arid no body to cope with but 
France—And what this great Army muſt be for, I ſee 


no reaſon. I deſire to be very thoughtful in this mat- 


ter. 1000, in every regiment, makes 90 foot in every 
company; you will not - ſay officers are not ſoldiers. 
When- regiments were raiſed formerly, I never knew 
above 90 in a company. Weigh this matter well; you 
have a great force already. I will not miſtruſt, or ſuſ- 
pect, the Government, but that all the Iſles, and Plan- 
tations, are provided for. I have heard it ſaid, That 
theſe are Treaties of Leagues, but not of Ratification, 


which is very different.” I move not to agree with the 


Committee in the Queſtion. 

Col. Birch.] I ſuppoſe he that fpoke laſt does not 
know the Treaties, but I hope we ſhall, before we part 
with the money. If any gentlemen offer you how to be 
ſafe and ſave your Money, you have your ends. I know 
not how; by Order of the Houſe, you can put the Queſtion. 
In ceatzmplation of a War, I would willingly conſent to 
fourteen or fifteen thouſand: men to be ſent over into 
Flanders, in good order, to maintain the League; but 


till I know ' tis ratified, I cannot ſay it is. As for theſe 
ſoldiers that are to go abroad, I can give my conſent 
that they ſhould be raiſed, but as for thoſe that are to ſtay 

at home, I know not what to ſay to it. Nothing can 


be worſe than to put diſtruſt among the people. The 
power of the King of France is not ſo bad. You will 
never have ſucceſs, unleſs you obtain confidence in the 
people, that theſe forces ſhall be employed againſt the 
fiber the Militia then in a body; let — of 
1 them 
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them be in Dor ſetſbire, and Devonſbire; that will ſhow 
the French you are in earneſt. You have 12,000 al- 
ready, and to add more will ſhow that your trained bands 
are uſeleſs, and laid aſide. But for taking this Army 
down, when *tis raiſed, I need not ſay any thing. 1 
have diſbanded as great a one. I take it for granted 
that 2000 Dragoons are to be here, but if I ſhow you 
how they ſhall not coſt you a penny, I think it good 
management. The uſe of Dragoons is for a paſs, or a 
hedge-fight, and for that they are uſeful. ' I never had 
any Dragoons under pay, and yet I never wanted them. 
You have 110 men in a company, and commonly ten 
Horſes to the officers, and ſix fellows to look after them, 


and that is 106 Horſes in a regiment, and clap 


choice fellows on their backs, (and you have choice 
lighting fellows that will not run away with your Horſes) 
and there is no danger that the officers will run away, 
though I durſt not truſt myſelf to be out of the reach 
of my Horſes. Poſſibly every Gentleman knows his 
own mind, and I would give my conſent for the men 


to be ſent abroad, but not for a ſtanding Army at home. 


Sir Thomas Meres.] If there be no ſuch thing ap- 
pearing as ratifying the Alliance, I would know that 
Secretary Coventry ſaid, That he believed it was ra- 


tified, and the King told him he gave orders for it.“ 


I would. agree with the Committee as to the forces to 
be landed in Flanders. 


The Land Charge was agreed to, 147 to 131. 
Friday, February 1 5. 


An ingroſſed Bill from the Lords was read, for explanation of 
the Act for preventing dangers which may happen from Popiſh 
Recuſants, vz. The Teſt diſpenſible in caſe of ficknefs, &c. - 
In caſe an action be brought againſt a man for default of taki 
it, if he take it after the action is brought, he ſhall be ex- 
empt from the penalty of the Act, &c.” 


Mr Sacheverell.) If Gentlemen think the other Act 
for the Teſt was fit, and now have altered their opinion, 


then this Act may go on. Let us ſee in what circumſtan- 


CCS 
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ces the caſe ſtands. - By the former Act, the perſon, in 
any office of profit, or truſt, c. was to take it three 
months after, if diſabled by fickneſs—But- in this Bill 
he ſtands good, Cc. till the action be brought. I would 
gladly know how the party ſhall ' be able to prove his 
fickneſs ſix months, and will then, Sc. 

Sir Charles Harbord.) 1 have always been for the 
Church of England, and I will die in it. If I have taken 
the Teſts forty times, muſt I take them over again ? 
A man muſt be perpetually under the trouble, if the 
Law be not explained. 3 | 
Sir Thomas Meres.] This meddles with a Bill of touchy 


matter, if you mend your former Bill ; and if half this 


Bill be retained, you deſtroy the other.. 
Sir Edward Dering.) This Bill intends only to ex- 


plain that part of the other, of the frequency of the 


change of the Commiſſions of the Juſtices of the Peace; 
but if a man have other offices, he is to take it as 
often as he has a new office. 

Mr Mallet.) This Bill for the Teſt that you for- 
merly paſſed, was intended for a ſtreight, and has done 
you good ſervice. *Tis a good weapon to dethrone the 
Pope. This Bill from the Lords is a relaxation of the 
old Bill of the Teſt, and now we are to have a War, 
and who muſt be officers? The King iſſues out the Com- 
miſſions, and appoints the officers that muſt go abroad, 
and they would be certain and know their Colours. I 
would have it ſo as to juſtify my principles againſt Ido- 
latry, and I would rather put ſtrict clauſes into the Com- 
miſſions againſt it; for I hear that perſons popiſhly affect- 
ed will have Commiſſions ; therefore I am againſt the Bill. 


The Bill was rejected, on a diviſion, 151 to 73. 
Mr Powle.] I am glad to fee the inclination of the 


Houſe to ſtrengthen the Proteſtant religion, and I hope 


it will continue. I move therefore to ſend up to the 
Lords, to put them in mind of our Bill of Popery, 


that we may give the Country ſome account of the 


delay of it. 
* Sir 
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Sir Thomas Lee.] You have ſent ſeveral Meſſages to 
the Lords about that Bill, without effect. I would move 
the Lords with a Meſſage, for a Conference, and there, 
put the Lords in mind of it. 

Sir Tho. Clarges.] Nothing may be ſent by Meſſage 
to the Lords, but what may be done by Conference, and 


tis the more decent way to do. this. 


The Speaker.] I would know what you would con- 
fer about. You can take notice of nothing that the 
Lords have done in their Houſe; and your former Meſ- 
ſages have not been taken well. If it be done, the 


Lords may do the fame upon us, and it may be very _ 


inconvenient. 
A Meſſage was ſent to the Lords, [by Mr Powle,] as moved, &c. 


[A Motion was made to bring in a Bill to enforce the] 
burying in Woollen [with farther penalties. ] 


Mr Waller.) Our Saviour was buried in Linnen. 


Tis a thing againſt the Cuſtoms of Nations, and I am 
againſt it. 


Mr Secretary Coventry.) Great men of the Romiſb 
Religion deſire to be buried in the habit of ſome Order 
that they devote themſelves to, ſome the Franciſcan, 
ſome the Dominican, but all in Woollen. I fear this 
Bill may tafte of Popery. 


[A Bill was ordered to be brought in accordingly. ] 
Debate on ratifying the Alliances *. 


Mr Secretary Williamſon.] My indiſpoſition detained 
me from my attendance here, yeſterday; and I had 
not been here to day, but for ſomething that the 
Houle, (as I hear,) had a deſire to know, and ſeems, 
unſatisfied that the Alliances are not ratified. I am to 
tell you that the time of ratification is given, and that 
time is ſcarce half out. But the King has ſent them into 
Holland to be ratified there. | "3 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) The ſtreſs of the Queſtion is 


not there. The main query is not, whether Holland 


This Debate is not mentioned in the Journal. 


will 
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will ratify, but Whether Spain be a party to it, whoſe 
main concern it is with us to ſupport the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands. | 


was aſked. Whereas then it was doubted whether any 
proviſion was made fora ſtanding Alliance with Holland; 
now whether a diſtinct Treaty with the States General 
apart from Spain. Whether the States have ratified the 


Treaty I know not; only I know from the King that 


*tis gone, to them. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] When the King gives full 
power to his Miniſters, they may ratify Treaties. But 
when they ratify, and have not full power, exemplary 


puniſhments are never denied. No one man can ſhow. 


a precedent that, when Miniſters have ſigned here, it 
was ever not ratified by Holland. There a longer time 
is required for a ratification than here; for the Treaty 
muſt be ſent to all the particular States of the Pro- 
vinces. It muſt take a greater turn there to have it 
complete, which here the Great Seal does only. If 
Spain be a party to the Treaty, he is to furniſh money 
to the King, or the States. I have it from the Dutch 
Ambaſlador, that a Vice Admiral is to be ſent hither 
to proportion how many ſhips are to be ſent into the 
Mediterranean, and how many into the North, and 
they have taken the buſineſs ſo much to heart, as to 
have ninety ſail out in the whole, as well as we. 
Mr Garroway. ] There is no great difficulty, I believe, 


in this of Holland, that we are told of. But in all my 


reading, I cannot find that a perſon is not taken into 
that Treaty, for whoſe ſake it is done, or that he is no 
party to it. f 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] The Crowns of Sweden and 
Denmark were in a War. France, England, and Holland, 
perceiving that would be a prejudicial War to them, 
forced Peace upon them. In that Treaty made with 
Holland, now gone to be ratified, I aver, upon my 
honour, that the Duke of Viila Hermoſa is entirely ſa- 
tisfied with it, and the Prince of Orange; but if you 
ſtay 


Mr Secretary Williamſon.) That Queſtion formerly 


f 
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ſtay till all the Allies are ſatisfied with it, you may ſtay 

| a long time. þ SET * 
* Mr Boſcawen.] If that be the caſe, to force France 


| and Spain to make a Peace, we ſhall have little ſatisfaction 
by it. | 


Saturday, February 16. 


A Bill to prevent the Exportation of Wool [was read the 
ſecond time.] 3 
Mr Waller. ] Heretofore it was made felony to ex- 
* port Wool; and Herrings were not to be tranſport- 
1 ed, for fear of want of them ourſelves at home. Bul- 
, lion is now tranſported ; it is now a Commodity. We 
are to go in Woollen into our Graves, but I would 
have the living wear it. I would have Jerſey Stockings 
worn. An hundred years ago, a King of France had a 
pair of ſilk Stockings on at his Wedding, and it was 
wondered at. You will have more Wool for parting 
4 with it. Sheep will increaſe. 
Mr Love.] I would rivet this matter ſo as to ac- 
compliſh your end by it; that the Woollen Manu- 
facture may be recovered. I would have thoſe that 
are not for carrying your Wool out of England, ſhow 
how it may be wrought in England; and encourage the 
making and wearing it. If they from beyond Sea have 
the Wool from hence, and work it up cheaper than we, 
that will deſtroy the Manufacture here. There is a 
| vaſt miſchief in taking Cloth away by violence, by the 
Patent for Aulnage, and the Allum Patent, which there 
is a Petition in the Lobby about. In all the time I 
lived in Turkey, which was many years, I never ſaw 
any Dutch Cloth there. I would have a Committee 
appointed to confider of a way of taking off the great 
clogs on the Wobllen Manufacture, by Patents to ſeveral 
perſons, whereby they ſeize Cloth; the Patents upon 
Aulnage, Allum, and other dying ſtuffs, 
Sir Edward Dering.] Wherever materials go, hands 
will go after them. If we vent our Wool beyond Sea, 
we cannot vent our Cloth. I would have the Com- 


mittee 
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mittee impowered to find a way to ſecure the wearing 
it at home. Sumptuary laws here have lately had no 
effect. The people have been in jollity and gayety ſince 
the Reſtoration of the King, and tis no wonder that they 
are wanton in their plenty. I would commit the Bill. 
Mr Papillon.) Heretofore {ix or ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds worth of Woollen Manufacture was vented 
in France, but ſince they have had our Wool they 
take little. If you would not let them have your Wool, 
you might work it yourſelyes. There is another thing; 
the Iriſb Cattle are prohibited coming hither. They in 
Ireland formerly employed three parts of their land in 
Cattle, and now they employ it in Sheep. They ſend- 
their Wool into France and Holland, and ſend you over 
| great quantities hither. This is the reaſon of your 
r-charge of Wool. 
Col. Birch.) This is a day well ſpent to debate this 
matter. I will offer my opinion. *Tis the laſt thing 
1 would do to give leave to export Wool; for I would 
try every way firſt. If ever you diſcourage the im- 
portation of French Commodities, you muſt deſtroy 
them where you can find them, as they ſay the French 
Have done by our Woollens. One Commodity more 
ruins us, and that is Callico, which deſtroys more the 
uſe of Wool than all things beſides. You encourage 
trade thereby with Heathens, who work for a penn 
a day, and deſtroy Chriſtians; and the French, who 
ſcarce eat fleſn four times a year, and wear linnen breeches, 
and wooden ſhoes, deſtroy your trade by underworking 
you. That of Ireland (ſpoken of) is but a minute thing 
in compariſon of the reſt. You pay 100,000 J. a year 
upon account of very kitchen-maids who will wear hoods 
and ſcarves, and they muſt be of gloſly ſilk too, made 
from beyond ſea; and you hinder above 100,000 /. 
a year, that may be ſpent by ſuch perſons in hats, as 
they formerly did wear. I would -have the Committee 
conſider of theſe things. 
Sir George Downing.] I would have it as inſtructions 
to the Committee to conſider the taking off the 25 o 
| on 
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Ton upon Allum here, and the 14 J. per Ton in France, 
and they ſend it you cheaper, &c. We are a dying 
nation. (quibble) I would likewiſe have it conſidered 
how to conſtrain the French to export our goods, at 
the value they import hither, upon ſecurity given, 
and ſufficient proof to be made at the Cuſtom Houſe, 
that he has carried into France as good value in goods 
as he has imported. 


[The Bill was ordered to be committed. 


Sir Fohn Ernly.] There is a Gentleman in the Houſe 

who will tell you of Embargoes the French have laid 
upon our Merchant-ſhips in France. Tis in God's 
power, and your adverſary's power to do you all the 
hurt they pleaſe. Therefore I move for Monday to 
conſider of the matter of Supply. ('Tis my duty to put 
you in mind that we apprehend danger.) 


[ Monday was agreed to for the Supply.] 


Monday, February 18. 


a Debate on the Officers, &c. 


Mr Secretary Williamſon.] I have received a paper of 
an eſtabliſnment for General Officers, and the Ordnance, 
omitted in the former paper delivered you. I deſire 
it may be read. | 

Sir Thomas Meres.| I would not have that paper in- 
ſiſted upon, left we ſhould lay aſide the whole that has 
been formerly tendered concerning the Army. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I would now conſider the pro- 
portions only, and the War, upon preſumption of mak- 
ing the War. Other things may be conſidered in winter, 
when we meet next. 5 

Sir Robert Carr. ] I ſecond the Motion * to enable 
the King to ſupport his Alliances by our Supply.” 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] My meaning is not only © to 
ſupport Alliances,” but, by Vote, © in caſe of a War.” 
The Houſe divided upon that Vote, and it paſſed in the 
affirmative. | , 


Mr 
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Mr Secretary Cœventry.] You have declared it neceſſary 
to ſupport the Alliances, which the King has entered 
into, for ſtopping the growth and power of France. The 
French have a Fleet at ſea, and an Army by land, and 
you have neither one nor the other in any poſture of de- 
fence. If you give not the King encouragement to 
provide for himſelf, you will neither have a Fleet at 
Fea in June or July. If not provided, you declare your- 
ſelves incapable to do it. If you have voted it neceſſary 
and that you are not able to do it, you declare to all the 
world, that the nation is not able to perform their 
engagement. 9 5 * 
Sir John Knight.) Moves that the Votes may be 

read of the ninety Ships of War, and of the Regiments, 
Horſe and Foot, Sc. requiſite for this War, Oc. 

Mr Pepys.] I told you in January, that, all of us 
doing our part, the Fleet might be ready in May; and 
how long that is ſince, you know, and our neighbours 
have gone on ſince. Be pleaſed to remember the Re- 
port made by the Committee for Supply, neceſſary for 
ſupporting the Alliances, and I would have the re- 
mainding part diſpoſed into that paper preſented you, 
and conſider it. | 

Sir Thomas Meres.] I would know who are our Enemies. 
J know not who are, by any thing I have heard yet. 

Mr Pepys.] I take him to be your Enemy that you 
would ſupport againſt, and that hinders your Alli- 
ances. | 

Sir Thomas Meres replied. } Perhaps the King of 
Spain is. 

Sir Charles Wheeler.) I hear it much preſſed for 3 
War, and we are like to pay dear for it, and will you 
not call it ſo till a battle be fought? Eſpecially when 
you are ſecured that you ſhall have the word War“ ap- 
propriated to every part of the Money you give to- 
wards it. I take us to be in an actual War So many 
Ships, Sc. and the Aid we give is towards a War, and 
is a War; ſuch a one as we cannot get out of. If you 
will have War, and Land- men, I hope you will have 
| all 
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all things neceſſary to it; as a Train of Artillery, and 
an eſtabliſhment for General Officers. 

Mr M. let.) I would be cautious, when we raiſe an 
Army, who ſhall be their Conductor, and what they 
muſt do, ſeeing that Alliances are not ycr declared. 

Sir Jahn Birkenhead.) It is not always requiſite in 
War, that there ſhould be denunciatio belli. If the King 
of France goes back from his word, there needs none af 
that, by Law of Arms; as in the Peloponnefian War 
When 4 or 500 men declare War, and the King gives 
his conſent to it, the King of France will aſk you no 


more, nor give you more time to think of it. Tis 


now an actual declared War. 

Sir Edmund Jennings.) I ſhall not much diſpute the 
War; but I am perſuaded that it is War, and fully intend- 
ed by the King; and if this Houle aſſiſts not to it, the 
fault will be ours, and let not that lie at our doors. 


| You have computed the Men, Ships, and Charges; 


160, 00 J. per Month. I would agree to how much, 
and agree how to be raiſed, and in what time, and have 
the Speaker leave the Chair. 

Mr Mallet.] I think you took thoſe Calculations, that 
were brought you for the Charge, of the Army de bene eſſe, 
for hypothetical Calculations. In relation to Alliances, if 
thoſe Alliances were good for you, and how to mix 
your other advice; but if on good Debate, you ſee no 
War, then you have other Calculations to make. The 
King has been at ſome charge already about Alliances, 
and marrying his Niece, and Lord Oſſory's going 

G. to defray Charges — All this may be con- 
ſidered at a Committee of the whole Houſe. 

Col. Birch] I would not, by default of the Houſe, be 
taken unprovided. You are told by Pepys of Fanuaty, and 
that now *tis the 18th of February and no itep is made 


1 


* The Ear] of Offry arrived at could never find there was ny 
the Prince of Orange's Camp the thing more in his Journey, tha 


day before he raiſed the Siege of 
Charleroy ; which made many think 
that ſomething hisLordſhip brought 
from England was the occaſion of it: 


the hopes of ſeeing a Battle, and 
a call ot Lord Arlington's, to pre- 
ſerve himſeit in the Prince's fa- 
vour and confidence as much as 


% But I (ſays Sir Villiam Temple) he could.“ 


Vor. V. 


towards 
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towards our defence, and we have enemies upon us, 
as we had then, and they have increaſed their ſtrength.““ 
For my part, I told you then, that, in caſe we had a 
War with France, ninety Ships were few enough—And 
I know not how *tis applicable to raiſe Money by the 
Month to maintain them. Pepys has told you, Now 
*tis the 18th of February, and not one ſtep made.” 1 
underſtand it not; for the very ſame hand told you, 
& All things for the Navy were ready; and wear and 
tear is not accounted for, till the Ships come in, in 
September. (And as for the Victualler, that is not great.) 
You ought not to be told this, for there is nothin 

you have not done that hinders this. As the ſafety of 
the nation, the fleet, is not to be hindered, though we 
have nothing yet of revelation of this Treaty. I am far 
from thinking this Houſe will not aid the King to a 
farthing, but you may be put upon raiſing ſuch ſums 
of Money, as may hinder you from raiſing more, if 
there be War indeed. Now, whether we are ſatisfied to 
raiſe Money without ſuch a revelation of Treaties, is 
the Queſtion. Birkenhead ſpoke it in Latin, © that 
War was declared, Sc.“ which I do not underſtand; 
but I ſhould be loth to fight with the great man on 
the other {ide of the water, without telling him why. But, 
it ſeems, the French Ambaſſador is till at Court, and 
every where, as if no War was intended. Therefore 
clearly, when a War comes, it will be as eſſential to 
provide for our defence, as our all; every thing we 
have. I am ready to provide for ſuch a firm as will 
be honourable for ſuch an employment. I would read 
every paper that ſhall be offered us. Children that are 
born muſt be kept, and if it be a War theſe things 
muſt be; the work muſt be done with Eſtates, and 
Lives too; but muſt this be without Declaration of War ? 
I am for giving ſo much Money as will enable the King 
to that work effeCtually, if War, and I would hope, 
before we begin, to carry it to the bottom. Without the 
conſent of Spain, and the German Confederates, I be- 
heve we ſhall do no good in this Treaty, But theſe things 


will 
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will be ſeen betwixt this and September. But to ſend 
men over, we know not whether under a op Go- 
vernor or an Engliſh, and whether they ſhall not be 
ſtarved, and they ſhall be with the Prince of Orange, 
unleſs ſuch a number as may take the field, —you do 
but ſtarve them to ſend them. You are told, „ that 
the King had ratified the Treaty with Holland, under the 
Great Seal,” but you are not told yet one word to day 
of Holland But till I know that Enemy, I would know 
him before I part with Money; but having ſaid this, 
I would not ſay no Money, but not by a monthly charge, 
but ſuch a ſum as may carry on the War till Michaelmas. 
But before you go into a Grand Committee, you muſt 
refolve ſuch a ſum in the Chair as may preparatorily 
do the work till September. | 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] If you go by the general 
words of the Order, © to conlider of Supply, Sc.“ 
that muſt be the work of the day; elſe we loſe our 
time very ſhamefully. I would (as is deſired) ſee all 
the papers, and have no after-reckoning. It was an 
overſight and a fault in not bringing this paper ſooner, 
which was preſented you to day, but nothing is loſt 
nor got by it. But the matter of this day at the Com- 
mittee is, what ſum you will give the King to ſupport 
his Alliances, 

Sir Tho. Clarges.] I would have this Jub/idium given 
the King, viz. That for what the King cannot do out 
of his Revenue, we may aſſiſt him. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) Will a man have thraſh- 
ing and no flail? The King of Spain did declare War 
againſt the French, but he had an Army firſt. The 
King makes a Declaration of War, and has no Army, 
and the French King will let him have none. I believe 
it will be War, but I ſaid it is in your power to have 
War, or no War. I ſay, Alliances are made, and that 
is it we muſt preſerve. This Morning, the Hand 
Ambaſſador was conſulted how Ships ſhould be placed, 
and what ſtation they ſhould be in. You have few 
Convoys, and the French King has a Fleet in the Medi- 
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terranean, and India; and the King of England goes 
on and declares War; and, as now we have Commerce 
with all the world, the French fall upon our Merchant- 
men, and ruin our trade, and you provoke and declare 
him an cnemy before you prepare againſt him. Tis 


requiſite that the trained-bands (ſpoken of,) muſt be exer- 


ciſed ſome months to make them ſerviceable. You have all 


the ſecurity of the appropriation of the Money you gave 


towards the War, that you can have in your particular 
Eſtates. It preſently you have not a Fleet nor Army, 
you cannot declare War. You have gone thus far in 
Eſtimates for the Fleet and Army, and judged them 
reaſonable. Therefore to go into a Committee of the 
whole Houſe, * for farther conſideration af the King's 
Supply,“ and © for conſideration of the King's farther 
Supply*? is very different. If it be the former, you go 
round again, &c. ; 

In a Grand Committee. [On the farther Conſideration of the 
Supply. 

Sir George Downing. ] You have 55 <« that the Houſe 
will give the King a Supply, to ſupport his Alliances.” 
Now the Queſtion is, what is to be given to carry on go fail 


of Ships, and 30,000 Landmen. This being ſo, charge fo 


much, (that that lies before you is not a mere ſpecula- 
tion,) for what time you will make proviſion for this charge. 
As to the ſetting the Ships out Birch has told you, and to 
paying them off, when they come home, and that we be 
not run out when they come back. | wiſh our end may 
be obtained by a Peace, but I would as little get into a 


Dad Peace, as any man here. If now we go away, and 
provide not for the whole charge, and come back a- 


gain for the remainder, will that be done like provi- 
dent men? I would provide for the whole charge of the 
thing. Chriſtmas ſeems a more rational time to cal- 
culate to, for then the meaſures of Princes are changed 
for the following year, and *tis not prudent to run into 
arrear till then. 

Mr Waller.) 1 look upon Union betwixt the King 


and his People to be of as much conſequence, as the 


ſum 
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ſum to be given; therefore, for God's ſake, let us lay 
aſide all diſtruſt of the King. Mallet ſaid, fome words 
fell ftom the King when he quoted us in his Speech, 
that he deſired 600,000 J. to prepare him, Cc. when 
you adviſed him to enter into Alliances firſt.” In the 
laſt War with Holland, we were ſo far from ad- 
viſing him to it, that we did not approve of it; but 
yet we gave a good round ſum of Money towards it, 
in reſpect of the Honour of the Nation; 1, 200, ooo /, 
Our Peace with Holland afterwards made the King of 
France decline his conqueſts, and there he ſtopped, and 
may do ſo again, if we aid the Spaniard. Will you give 
the King a reputation, that ſo the War may be begun? 
The rule of the Government is for us to aſſiſt, and 
the King to make Peace and War—Let us rely upon 
him, and I hope for good ſucceſs. I hope that Tomb 
we have voted to be erected for the late King will bury 
all the jealouſies betwixt the King and us. 

There was a great ſilence for ſome time. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon. | Whilſt we fit ſtill and ſay 
nothing, you muſt do ſomething in the Chair, or we 
ſhall do nothing; you muſt either come to a Queſtion, 
as the Eſtimates are given in, or go upon a ſum in 
groſs. I have ſaid ſomething to day, and on other 
occaſions, for the King's Supply to maintain his Alli- 
ances, and the King would not have it; at preſent, 
nor will more be taken than in reaſon ſhall be ſeen ne- 
ceſſary to keep this great force on foot, but till you 
may meet again. But a leſs ſum (to the enſnaring the 
hand that takes it) than the King can comfortably pro- 
ceed, and go on with in this great thing, I hope you will 
not think of. If there be ſuch a lethargy upon men, 
they muſt be waked. The Sun ſhines, lets, and riſes, 
and things go on, as if we were careleſs, and underſtand 
it not. If this War muſt coſt us ſo much per menſem, 
the firſt day's journey is always the longeſt, and if you 
conſider ſo much for the months forward, let ſome Gen- 
tleman come to a ſum by the months, or a groſs ſum 
upon the months, as you ſhall ſee cauſe for it here- 


M 3 after. 
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after. Will you have an Alliance upon your hands by 
Vote? Lou may multiply Queſtions of Alliances 
Though that jealouſy is removed, and they are ſent to 
be ratified into Holland, and they allow their Commiſ- 
ſioners to ſign the Alliance here, this being now upon. 
you, and Supply voted to maintain theſe Alliances, and 
particulars of the force given in and agreed, this having 
been done, yet we fit three hours together ſilent, and do 


nothing. I ſee not but a man may propoſe many ways 


to find ſuch a Supply to ſet this work on foot, and 
for one, two, or three months to have ground to ſtand 
upon till about September, and no leſs than this, upon 
the beſt foreſight I can have, ſeems neceſſary, and more 
than that the King would not have, and I leave it at 
Gentlemens doors who will propoſe it. 

Mr Pewle.] I wonder not at the ſilence of the Com- 
mittee, if every man is in the dark as well as I. I am 
ſo much in the dark, that I ſee not whether we ſhall 
have War or Peace. The complection of affairs ſeems 
rather inclining to Peace; and i ſee not the end of the War, 
by what fell irom the honourable perſons the other day, 
only in making this War to impoſe Peac? upon the 
World. If that be ſo, the Queſtion is, who is our Ene- 
my? It the Confederates refuſe to join with us in it, 
for ought I know, we ſhall have War agafnſt them. If 
that matter be not clear, I know not what to give. The 
honourable perſons know whar is ſpent, and is likely to 
be ſpent. If they will charge themſelves on their repu- 
tations, that it will be ſuch a War as will pleaſe us, 
then J would give to maintain it. But I think there 
ſeems ſome flagging in what was formerly told us. 
When that is cl-ared, I ſhall be as ready as any man 
to give Supply, Cc. | : 

Sir Tho. Meres.] 1 hear it complained, ** That no- 
thing is ſaid in this matter of Supply, Cc.“ You were 
told of 500,000 J. as a Motion. If the Nation be in 
War, and at ſtake, no doubt but thoſe here will go 
through ſtitch with it, and I doubt not but that ſum 
will do it. But to ſhow frankneſs, and diſcharge my 
conſcience, it it ſhall be a War to purpoſe, (but, as it 
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is ſaid, in cafe of refuſal of the French to give towns, 
it may be a Peace for Holland) becauſe I will not 
fpend your time idly, if we give 500,000 /. in caſe 
there be War, we give to purpoſe. 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] 1 think it will be War, if 
the French King refuſe Peace, as he has done. Bur it 
will be ſuch a Peace as Spain deſires. But how will 
you come by this Peace? Will you have Flanders de- 
ſtroyed in the mean time? If the French find you in 
power, you may prevent the loſs of Flanders, and if not, 
the King. of France will over-run Flanders, and you 
roo, if he can. The King has made an Alliance for the 
preſervation of Flanders, and you have voted that you will 
ſupport him in it; and the Dutch are come to know of 
you where to place thoſe ſhips; in the Sound, and the 
Baltic ſea, for your trade there; and for your Colliers, 
on the back ſide unto Scotland; the Channel, and the 
Mediterranean; and in the Indies to ſecure your trade 
there—In theſe reſpective places. Can you ſpare your 
Coaſt and Channel trade, your Colliers, and the Baltic 
trade, and can you be without the Straits trade? My 
Lord Chief Juſtice Vaugban ſaid once here, *T was 
requiſite to ſet out a fleet for the honour of the Nation 
only,” and you did it; but now this is to be done for 
your ſafety againſt one whom you have provoked ſufficient- 
ly. What can the inconvenience be of providing, &c. and 
that Money to be made accountable to you? For you 
have all the word and honour it ſhall be employed as 
you intend it; nay, you have the Law _ the King, 
if it be not ſo diſpoſed of. And what ſecurity you can 
have higher, I know not. | 
Mr Garroway.] I hear it ſaid, That there is no 
propoſition made, &c.”* but we have fat fo long, and if 
the danger be ſo great as is told us now, Gentlemen 
ſhould have told us of it ſooner, and we would have named 
a ſum. We have made the French King an Idol, and we 
muſt worſhip him, and he muſt ſcourge us. It 250,000 /. 
be too little if we have War, if it be Peace it is every 


penny too much. We were told, If we had given 
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Money in January, the Fleet might have been ready in 
May, and it in February, not till. June; and ſo before 
we can be ready, if the Gazette informs us right, the 
French may have all Flanders, if they pleaſe, by that time: 
If you are ſure that the French King is your enemy, 
I would not compliment him all this while. I would 
preſerye the Nation till that day—' I'will be too ſoon 
whenever it is. I will agree to prepare towards men, 
or ſhips, or men for the relief of Flanders. But tis ſaid, 
& This is to make good our Alliances.” But muſt theie 
ſhips be in perpetuum? The King may adjourn us for 
a month, to make preparations; and I would give ſo 
much as to put him in a preſent poſturc, which 500,000 J. 
will do. Z 8 | 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] I aver to you that we are not 
a hair's breadth towards a Peace with France, and the 


King has not conſented to a ceſſation of Arms, nor any 


thing. But to what is ſaid © of the Frenco æmbaſſa- 
dor, Sc.“ Would any man ſend an Ambaſſador away, 
without aſſigning a Crime ? Will this ſum ſet out your 
ſhips, with an engagement to ice the ſeamen paid when 
they come home? | | 

Mr Garroway.] I would not willingly give offence 
to Coventry. I ſaid, „ by all the light we had, I never 
thought it otherwiſe ;** which is but by Gazettes; but I 
never thought Coventry in the intrigue. 

Col. Bircb.] I told you ſome time ſince, © if go fail 
were not enough for this War, I would have more“ 
Unleſs France let us ſorae, we can have no more. in ſix 
months you cannot ſpend 500,000 J. allowing 100,000 /. 
for ſtores. I admire to hear you told of victualling the 
Navy, by Gentlemen that know the Navy is victualled 
already, and that there is Money to contract farther. If it be 
denied, I would go to former books, and fee. Allowing 
for all Contingencies, i 50,000 l. will ſerve for ſtorcs, Qc. 
more than they can ſpend. I would never have te 
Houſe give a ſmall ſum, which may occaſion making 
a baſe Peace with France. But if ever we make a Peace 


of 
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of ſhips, he will be your maſter. Above all things there- 


fore, leave no room to ſay, that the making Peace is 
your fault. But it looks like Peace as one hand looks 
like the other. But if no Gentleman can ſhow, how you 
can ſpend more than 150,000 J. for ſtores, if you pay 
them 40,000 l. a month till the laſt of September, and 
admit 150,000 J. for ſtores—admit it to be September 


before we meet again, and then give Money, and the 


ſhips rerurn before the Money comes in, which will 


take up your 00,000 /. the King makes the reſt out 


of the Cuitoms, viz. 200,000 I. Then, unleſs ſome 
Gentleman will make it as ſure that we ſhall have a 
War, as I am of my hat in my hand, I would not give 
one twopence more. I ee as little, or leſs, than any 
man—But I would have it that the Houſe give as 
much as can be ſpent till we meet again. If there be 
War, we may have Adjournments from two months 
to two months, and the King will be glad to fee your 


. faces, and you his, in winter. But if no neceſſity, c. for 
more, I move that you will raiſe 500,000 J. &c. 


Sir Themas Meres.] I would know the reaſon why 
200,000 J. may not be ſpared out of the Cuſtoms to- 
wards the Navy, when we need it ſo much. When the 
Bill was paſſed tor the Cuſtoms, all was appropriated to 
guarding the ſeas. If 700,000 /. out of the Cuſtoms 
ought to go towards the War, 200,000 /, at leaſt may 
now be ſpared, | 

Sir Tho. Lee.] The Queſtion now is not for what 
the Cuſtoms were given, but for the preſent defence 
of the Nation, be it War or Peace. If you come to be 
armed once, the conſequence may be Peace. If it be 
as it is ſaid from the Bar, if we are weak, and do 
not arm ourſelves, it will be War. But the diffi- 
culty is, come War, come Peace, you are as ſtrong as 
if it was War, the Nation is ſufficiently provided for. 
As "tis delivered in the paper, the Admiralty will not 
come to above 400,006 /. wear and tear ; and the Kin 

pays not all ready Money. He has credit for viduals, 
eight or ten months, to provide, &c. Still ready Money 
is not neceſſary. So that the ſum propoſed is more than 


neceſſary. 
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to ſea and have no hopes of pay ?** To which I anſwer, 
Will they not take the Parliament's word ? You, may be 
called again, or fit on, till the War be declared. If it 
be an actual War, you are moved for more than can 
be paid or ſpent before September; if you give ſuch a 
ſum as muſt weaken you againſt emergencies which 
may happen—lI would give therefore ſo much as will 
ut the Fleet to ſea, and that will clear all difficulties, 
and remove all jealouſies. | 
Mr Powle, in anfwer to Sir Tho. Chichley:]-If there 
be go ſhips at fea, there is no danger of the French 
landing, and ſo no need of a Train of Artillery, nor 
erecting Forts. 
Sir Tho. Clarges.] You have been told that 200,000 J. 
is the ordinary charge, c. and yet we are weak and 
defenceleſs now War is near. ' I would have this taken 


notice of. | 


Mr Pepys.] Birch ſeems to rivet all he has ſaid in this: 
« Let any man ſhow him - how you can ſpend more 


than 300,000 J. in this War, till Mic haelmas. But 


I can ſhow you a War in his management, and your ma- 
nagement, wherein greater ſums in that time have been 
ſpent. I will begin with your War, the firſt Dutch War. 
At the cloſe of it, the Houſe thought it a fit and good 
Calculation of the Expence paſt. The Committee ſat 
ſeveral weeks. The War laſted twenty ſeven months 
within four days. And you agreed in ſo little interval 
of actions, that you did think fit to abate but one month, 
and the reſt of the account was albbwed. There were 
27,000 men in pay. Birch refers much to former 
times; and in that huſbandly year of 1653, from April 


- to Fuly twelvemonth after, the very ſtores came to 


600,000 J. The whole of the charge to 3,707,000 J. 1 
ſhould be glad if any Gentleman would comment upon 
this. England, at that time, was an infant Common- 
wealth, and do you think the quarrel was worth it? Only 
which ſhould be the greater Common- wealth, only to 
take the wall of them, and this War is againſt ſo great 
a man 
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neceſſary. *Tis ſaid, as an objection, Will a man go 
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2 man as the King of France, and fo little is demanded to 
maintain it; and three millions were ſpent in that Dutch 
War of 1653, and more for providing ſtores for ſum- 
mer ſervice The action laſted but a year To ſhow 
you for that year They had had the year before for 
ſtores—And in one ſummer they required 600,000 J. 
merely for ſtores. If that Money could then be raiſed, 

I I am ſure it may now be laid out. I hear it faid, * if 
this be a War to purpoſe, Sc.“ But it will be an un- 
fortunate War, if you go not early to market for ſtores. 
As for victuals, they are referred to a plain deciſion 
they are under monthly payment, and that may be 
rightly ſtated. If you go upon that meaſure, what may 
be laid out between this and Mic baelmas, above 800, oool. 
may be. Thoſe abroad muſt know that you are in a con- 
dition to keep your men abroad, as well as to take time 
to pay them at home. Elſe it will be a contemplation 
of joy to your enemies abroad. I appeal to the Mer- 
chants of the Houſe, whether ſhips that go out to ſea 
do not know their paymaſters, and they will not go to 
ſea, without aſſurance of their pay, and the Merchants 
engaged in their lading look to it. I leave what I have 
{aid to you. 

Col. Birch.] You may have opportunity to know me 
and Pepys too. There was a Motion in 1648, when 
that horrible act was done, to adjourn the Houſe for 
ix months. I had a note ſent to me, “ that I ſhould 0 
be pulled out of the Houſe” - And I was twenty times 
in priſon, and no deſign was againſt Oliver, but I was 
the firſt in priſon. When the Parliament was ſent up in 
16,4, I think I ſaw the papers how the War was car- 
ried on, and a Peace was baſely made by him then at 
the helm. I thought Pepys would have ſaid, that he be- 
lieved more than 400,000 /. would be abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary to be laid out, if an actual War againſt this great 
man. But we have more towards it than that; We 
have the Cuſtoms, if occaſion be. You are told Car- 
riages are out of order ;”” the Cuſtoms are for that too. 
The thing I expected was this, that with a Non obftant? 


of 
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of the Cuſtoms, vou can ſet out a Fleet with that ſum 
propoſed. If this will not do it, then come to a ſingle 
point. If Gentlemen ſay there is more wanted than 
250,000 l. for ſtores, yet I allow 300, ooo 1. Now to 
the Foot; if they be paid fix months, it will be under 
300,000 l. according to the propoſal, if the War be at 
the hotteſi—Put this then together, what need we do 
more? This puts us in condition to carry on the War; 
and if it be in earneſt, we may be ſent for in two or 
three months. We are told, „ that Merchants will 
not let their ſhips nor ſeamen go out, unleſs they have 
aſſurance who ſhall be their paymaſter.*” But if the 
King and Parliament cannot be truſted till the King 
think fit to call us again, tis ſtrange ; the King hav- 
ing our 500,000 /. and the Cuſtoms 200,000 /. There 
is a vaſt differenee between our accounts, to anſwer the 
country by what we ſee, and by what they ſhould 
know, pretend to tell us. I would put the Queſtion for 
500,000. | Fo | 
Mr Pepys.] Birch makes all his calculations from 
1653, his year, and his War, and his time. I only ſay 
this, Seamen go out heartleſsly, and Merchants with 
difficulty, without having an earlier proſpect for their 
money than September: If it ſhall be fit to expoſe ſo 
many ſeamens lives, and provided. for ſo long, and no 
longer, I agree that 00,000 J. will ſet them to ſea, 
and you fling away your 500,000 /. and your Fleet too, 
and this I ſay conſcicntiouſly. (Ile was laughed at.) 
Col. Bircb.] If I had called it My War,” and 
% My War,” I wonder how I went ſo long without 
the chaſtiſement and remembrance of the Chair for it. 
This I faid, and now I ſay it, that if Merchant-ſhips 
fought ſo hard that they wanted powder then, and if 
powder be made cheaper, 4 J. a head would do it, 
and I ſupply for 5 5 more. But I never ſaid any 
thing of My War.” 1 ſpoke only to the calcula- 
tions of 1653. | | 
Sir Jobn Ernly.] Tis ſaid, This ſum is too much 
for Peace, and too little for War.” By what I have 
ſpoken 
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ſpoken with the officers of the Navy, and Gentlemen 
abroad, they ſay, If proviſion be for not above nine 
months for the Navy, they will not think us in earneſt 
to provide for your own ſafety.' And if there be a 
ſudden Peace, then the Money is as ſuddenly ſtopped, 
and *tis in your own power to ſtop it. I hear it ſaid, 
„We ſhould give ſuch a ſum as the nation is able to 
pay.” *Tis more reputable abroad to be able ro make 
head againſt the French King — They abroad cannot 
think we intend a War, and think ſo meanly of the 
King of France as that oo, ooo J. is a ſum to enable us 
to make War with him. When that is told you, whe- 
ther it be War or Peace, *tis for the ſatisfaction of 
Spain, and that no ſcheme of Peace has been for his 
ſatisfaction— Now the King has told you he has made 
Alliances, and *tis noiſed abroad what ſlender proviſion 
you make I move therefore for nine months proviſion 
for the Navy, and, by that, caſt up the ſum; and the 
King will not preſs you for the Money for the monu- 
ment ſo ſoon as you intended it in the Bill. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] I am not ſo intimate with the 
King of France, as to know his intentions. more than 
by his actions. The King of France will give more than 
you offer by this Queſtion. You will fink the hearts 
of the Confederates more by this Queſtion than you have 
raiſed them by the former Debate. I think the ſum 
moved for by Mr Bertie, viz. one million, very rea- 
ſonable. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] That which Coventry ſays looks 
ſtrange to me, to have the War break all the Con- 
federates hearts, and“ that the King of France will 
give more than you, upon the methods you are like to 
take.“ What is ſaid here is no ſecret. I would then 
be ſatisfied, whether it is not the Fleet and Men, as 
has been proportioned here, that you have conſorted for, 
and whether the Confederates are not to contribute 
ſomething towards our charge. The objection is upon 
three months, therefore tis not the fame thing for a 
year. All the World muſt fee this is not a jealouſy 

again{t 
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againſt France. France can have little comfort to 
ſee you raiſe Men, which you have ever avoided, and 
that we are only ſlack to raiſe Money, for fear the 
Men ſhould not be employed againſt him. I never 
knew, when more Money is called for than what is need- 
ful, that you ever had it again. 

Sir Henry Capel.) A Queſtion put without a Nega- 
tive is worth ten millions. I would not give ſuch a 
ſum as may make a Peace, and pin the baſket there. 
When I conſider Addreſſes repeated, and that the King has 
made thoſe Alliances, tis a misfortune not to ſee more 
of theſe Alliances. When I conſider our Addreſſes, Sc. 
this ſum is to little. 150,000 J. per menſem is a vaſt 
thing—I expected a greater ſum when the Committee 
divided upon it. Suppoſe 600,000 J. moved for, and a 
million inſiſted on. Till we have a War, let us give 
in ſome proportion to the noiſe abroad. I move there- 
fore to cut the thing in the middle. 609,000 J. may hap- 
pen to be intended, when 500,000 /. was moved for, 
and a million moved for. Therefore I move for 800,000 l. 

Sir Francis Ruſſel.] Seconds the Motion. 

Sir William Frankland.] Moves, that, for unanimity, 
the ſum may be 600,000 /. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] You have fave, ſix, eight, and ten 
hundred thouſand pounds moved for, to enable the King 
to enter into a War with the French King. No man 
doubts, if the words be ſo upon your books, but that 
the Act itſelf will pay the men when they come in. 
The Houſe will not fail, nor ever did fail paying 
them. At no time have we failed. Nay, we gave 
1,200,000 /. when we liked not the War. *Tis too 
much if there be no War. We canclude War, and the 
conſequences of it, if we give 500,000 /. and I move it. 
Mr Secretary Milliamſon:] J expect that, under fix 
months proviſion for this War, the Allies will not go 
along with you in an action that cannot end in nine 
months. All the Mediterranean and Weſt India Fleet 
muſt be provided for a who e year, and a Magazine 
mult be in the Mediterranean, and the H eſt Indies muſt 

be 
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be immediately taken care for; all the reſt of the War 
may be ſo over in nine months that you may have time 
to deliberate. The thing, ſo fatally poſſeſſed with jea- 
louſy, will ſtartle always; *twill be worſe than nothing, 
and bring thoſe that have the Money into a inare; and 
I would not agree to the 500,000 J. propoicd. 

Col. Birch. ] I would have a word put into the Queſtion, 
Viz. © For maintaining a War againſt the French King.“ 
I believe the Money will be for a War, or kept for ſome 
other uſe. Tis too great a thing to be jeſted with, and 
you cannot be looked in the face, if it be not done 
according to the Bill. *Tis a reputation in this great 
thing to have no Negative. The words that I offer 
are, to enter into a War with the French King,“ 
though already more is offered than is requiſite. I hope 
this will be without a Negative. I move for 800,000 /, 
But this is to be underſtood, beſides Money out of the 
Cuſtoms, which will make it 200,000 J. more. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] This is more than the Com- 
mittee can do. The Houſe has given their word for 
this Queſtion, viz. to ſupport Alliances the King 
has entered into. But in caſe, upon your. War voted * 
againſt the French King, he ſhould accept of the Pyrex 
nean Treaty, and come up to it, nevertheleſs the King 
will be obliged to ſpend that Money in a War with 
the King of France. 

Sir George Downing.) You cannot alter the words of 
the Order from the Houſe. The Committee has always 
had reverence to the Houſe on this occaſion, ſeveral 
times before; and you have no power to alter the 
Queſtion. Gs | | 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Suppoſe there be no ſuch Alli- 
ances made to leſſen the power of France, then you 
give nothing; but I would give poſitively, < to enter into 
a War.” If you go to a greater ſum than 500,000 J. 
then *tis to ſupport, as well as enter into, Alliances. 
I ſpeak this for unanimity—And only toenter into a War, 
J will go as far as 600,000 J. And *tis demonſtrated. 


plainly by it, that we may meet in September next. * 
Lo 1 
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if Gentlemen have not a mind to meet then, t they may 
give more, Oc. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Without thoſe words in the Queſtion, 
moved for, it looks like an encouragement to Peace to 
give this Money. 

Mr Garreway.] The King is not bound up by this 
Vote, but you are obliged, if it be War, to ſupport 
him. Accordingly, be it as long as he will, I am ob- 
liged to it, while I have one penny. If nor, I am 
againſt it. * 

Mr Secretary 1 The King cannot ſay he is 
entered into a War, if he is not in it; and no man 
has entered** who has not been in it. When the 
ſum is adjuſted, the words may be added, vith aſſu- 
rance, „That the Houſe will not fail him.'“' But I 
would have that when the ſum is voted. 

Col. Bir h.] I know not but ſome may come after, Sc. 
and ſay, Give Money for an Alliance I know not of. 
Perhaps this Alliance is to force the Spaniard to do 
what may coſt many mens lives, and more Money, and 
diſſolve the Confederates. We were told, „That our 
coolneſs and dulneſs in aſſiſting the King would dif- 
courage the Allies; and now that we would have a 
Queſtion to oppoſe the French King with this Money, 
that muſt not go.“ I would have the world ſee that 
we are in earncſt, to enter into a War with France, 
and if this diſcourage the Allies, in the name of God, 
what Allies have we? If this be not ſenſe, 1 would 
know what theſe Allies are. If it be to bring down the 

wer of the French King, I am for 800,000 J. with the 
addition to the Queition that I have offered. 

Mr Secretary Miiliam ſon.] The purport of thoſe words 
is no more than what is underſtood to be the ſenſe of 
the words and intention of the Order you fit by. Though 
I take not the words to be of a different ſenſe, and I 
am not againſt them, yet you muſt go to the Houſe 
for leave for the addition of them to the Queſtion. 4 To 
enter into a War with the French King,” is no more 
__ to ſupport the Alliances.” If the words be in- 
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ſiſted upon, we muſt go to the Houſe for power to add 
Wien 6 he oo. i, fs es 
Sir Thomas Clarges ] *Tis not fit to have the words 
in the Queſtion, *©* to ſupport Alliances with the States 
General,” becauſe you are told that the Treaty is not 
yet confirmed, and tis ſtrange to have it in an Act of 
Fae. » 5 ES, 


The Speaker.) I think it will conſiſt with your Order, 


r s, the Debates have been upon ty ſums, Ce. 
could have wiſhed ygu had proceeded. in, another 


44 


Alliances upon our actual engagement and aſſurances 
of aſſiſting m only, and, after a computatian of ſo 
much, you come on with 600, 001. There would be no 
difficulty in this, if the Queſtion was betwixt the King 
and the people only ; but others are to take meaſures too 

by it, and if you leſſen it, they muſt ſeek. jr elſewhere. 
No man that hears me but will ſay, that it is an unnatur 

ſtep to lower the King of France by diſtruſt among 

ourſelves. Diſtruſt is a weed apt to grow here, and 
thoſe not under the Duty we are will, deſpiſe him 
And therefore I never think it will proceed fram this 
Houſe. The greateſt conſent has been to a, Million, 
and will the Ring part with this Duty and Loyalty 
for a Million? The King muſt, never look. you in the 
face again upon this cheat, that no particular man 
would go about to get money by. 1 will ſay nothing 
. N | of 
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the willingneſs of the nation to lend money, ſo bit by 
public faith, but they would caution fuch a ſum of 
money as to make your coming again neceſſary—1 
would have this his Act, not ours, not the reſult of 
his neceſſity but your duty, and not to perpetuate our- 
felves. We muſt truft the King, and you injure your 

Queſtion by ſticking on it ſo long. and therefore I would 
have you put it. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] 1 affirm it to be Order, that, if 
ſevera) ſums be put to the Queſtion, you muſt 
put the leaſt ſum firſt, and ſo on; bur if Gentlemen 
would put 700,000 J. afterwards, I do not fay that 
Queſtion muft be put. If I may have leave, I will 
fay a ſhort word to matter of truſt. We may be truſted 
by the ſeamen. Foreigners may truſt us; they have no 
cauſe to diſtruſt u. Betwixt the King and us *tis the 
moſt valuable and worthy thing I recommend it to 
the Miniſters, that, when the King has ſaid it, though 
in a little matter, I am glad 'tis thought of ſuch a 
value, and I hope no man thinks much to hear me, 
but if this has not been ſo formerly, *tis none of our 
fault. I ſhall never lay it to the King. I could inſtance 
in three points they are ill plants. I ſhall not men- 
tion them. I could rather wiſh there was no appro- | 
priation of this money for ſhips. 1 ſhould be rather, glad 
of it. Truſt is the beſt and nobleſt jewel of the Crown. 

Mr Mallet.] J agree not with the Speaker, that a 
ſum, having been named, may be waved, and not put 
to the Queſtion. As to all other parts of the Speaker's 
diſcourſe, in flond language, he ſays, <* Altiances are 
made; but yet there is no diſcovery of them; but by 
woeful experience we have found vaſt deviations of money, 
and that makes me more cautious. I'll ſay. no more. 
Mr Sacheverell. To neither of theſe ſums we can be 
unanimous. I am one of thoſe who are not for 600,000 J. 
till I have certain aſſurance of Alliances. I know not 
that there will be a War with France, nor any Alliance. 
finiſhed. It ſeems a popular Argument, as if this 
gave a miſtruſt in the King. This ſeems ſtrong upon 


you, 
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vou, but 1 never laid it there; but as for him that docs 


truſt, when he has been once, twice, and thrice deceived, — 
it does not become Members of the Houſe, but weak men 
to truſt. The Triple League was broken, I would 
have one inſtance given, when the people deſired War, 
and. War was made. When the people gave money far it, 
the Miniſters got money from the enemy to make Peace, 
What muſt induce this change? Tf *tis intended to enter 


into War, and Spain knows all this, and is not a party 


to the Treaty, nor the Confederates, I can think it has 
no other aim, than to crowd a Peace down the Spaniards 
throat without their conſent. Declare War againſt France, 
and I will come up to it; but till that js done, I will not 
give one penny, 

Col. Birch.] I wquld have the Speaker tell me when 
fix, eight, or ten hundred thouſand pounds were ever 
moved for, and not put to the Queſtion, in order, the 
leaſt ſum firſt ? 

Sir Thomas Littleton. I would have a word added to 
the Queſtion, dix. For entering into an actual 
War with France.” Though a man may be of opinion 
that 600,000 /. is a competent ſum for entering into it, 
and not a Million, without ſo much as entering into 
it. I mean not for a long time. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The Queſtions in diſpute are barely 
matter of the ſum. It admits any variation, and all 
forts of reaſoning, keeping ſtill to the ſum, I would 
have entire liberty to have it in the Queſtion. 

The Queſtion being put for 600,000 /. it paſſed in the Negative. 

The Queſtion for 800,000 J. paſſed alſo in the Negative. 


W That the ſum of one Million be raiſed, for 8 


his Majeſty to enter into an actual War againſt the Frenc 
King. [Which was agreed to by the Houſe. ] 


Tueſday, February 19. 


In a Grand Committee on the Supply. [On the manner of 
raiſing the Million, &c.] 

A Motion was made to lay part of the tax upon new 
buildings, &c. 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] You may as well lay more tax 
upon Dorſetſhire, becauſe of their clothing trade, and 
2 not 
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not upon Bedfordſbire. I would know what new foun- 
dations have been ſince 1672—Lately, upon tryal at law, 
Lord Chief ;Juftice Hale did declare it legal to build, 
where foundations were laid. And why ny not a me 
make the” beſt of his own land? | # 
Sir Tho. Litileton] You eaſed London, and hid the 
Tax upon Middleſex, by reaſon of theſe new buildings; 
and ſo they are taxed already. There is no reaſon for 4 
man to be Judged aſterwards. 

Sir Charles Wheeler} In Coal Mines add ground, 
as well as Houſes above ground, one is improvement 
above, and the other below. If you lay the tax upon 
ground” improved, you pay as well for all Meadows 
as thoſe improved at Saliſbury, and there is no conſide- 
ration for the Charges. Can we go through the War, 
without a Land Tax? I would have ſure footing to 
maintain at the beginning the ſetting out of the War, the 
better to ſupply the King when we meet again, and 
the: War is entered into. 

Sir Nicholas Pedley.] The ere pardon operates 
only upon what is paſt. New buildings were declared 
general Nuſances in King 7ames's time. They would in 
time make London too big for the whole body. You may 
well give a year's value upon them towards this charge. 

Mr Garrotway.] 'Young Gentlemen, come lately into 
the 'Houſe, flatter themſelves that this may fave their 
Land in this Tax. * Tis now ſixteen years experience that 
when we come to a reſult, the thing, 1 believe, will be 
upon Land; and that is ready calculated for you. 

Sir Thomas Lee.) If this be the laſt Tax we are to 

pon this occaſion, then T would charge Land; but 
| | would keepſthat for a reſerve, till we come again; left, 
when that ſhall be, we find no way to raiſe more money z 
our Land having its full load. | 

Sir Richard Temple.] In Henry VIPs, Edward VI's, 
and Queen Elizabetb's time, Subſidies were upon oath, 
and power to examine pariſh taxes, and by that means they 
raiſed the Subſidies from 30,000 J. to 100,000 7. and *tis 
the 48 way that can be. Now, in Land Tax, all yen 

that 
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that paid inSubſidy, were excuſed. Dignified Clergy now 


go free, and perſonal eſtates; which may bear a great 
proportion in the money; money at intereſt, adding 
nothing to the capital ftock of the Nation. You are à 
trading Nation, and money ought to ſtir. Judgments 


and Mortgages make men waſte their woods, and pull 


down their Houſes, and plough their Lands, and deſtroy 
the Nation. „ OCB" ige 
Mr Secretary Williamſon ] Since you are going into 
ſo great an action, &c. and engagement, you have the 
annual charge of the War, in a great meaſure, before 
you; and this is but half your annual expence, but 
ſix months expence, you order it ſo. There is no more 
on your Land now remaining of the laſt Tax than fix 
months; your Land is charged 35,000 d. per menſem till 
Auguſt next. So that your Land being charged for ſeven 
months, viz. from February, as I ſuppole you will begin 
the Tax, it will be eight months before you can be charged 
with this. I would not therefore lay more on Land, for 
this will be a diſtant credit, [like] that [which occaſi- 
oned] all the intricacy and garboil in accounts the laſt 
War. And ſince Land is to be your ſtanding fund, you 
mult not charge it with what it will not bear for {ix months. 
You will charge the Land eleven months to have Where- 
withal to carry on the War for ſix months. If that 
be your caſe, Land is no way at liberty to help you 
for five months, and I would have it helped with 
ſomething elſe. If any thing can, it ought, and all 
that can be named is little enough. New buildings are 
pardoned by the Act of Grace, and not pardoned. 
This is a contributing towards your charge; though 
not by law, yet convenience to help you. Theſe build- 
ings are one of the banes of the Country; they draw 
away all your tenants, dad muſt not theſe Lands ſup- 
ply your preſent occaſion by way of penalty? Build- 
ings may give ſomething, c. Thoſe that hire them 
pay dear, and thoſe that buy them. The owners hav- 
ing made profit of them, to the Nation's injury, ought 
to bear ſome part of the burden. To lay not more 
04: 3 upon 
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upon Land than what will come in upon Land, is 4 
neceſſary caution for this great work. 


Serjeant Maynard. ] TheQueſtion is, where you will Wa 
this Lax. A certain ſum is moſt certain to be raiſed, 


and moſt equal. Ever ſince I have known the Law, 


and practiſcd at the King's Bench, I never knew any 
general, but this of new building declared a Nuſance. 
Building itſclf is no Nuſance, but it being an incon- 
venience to the Civil Government, 1s the greateſt Nu- 
ſance that ever was. Though the Court of Star-Cham- 
ber in ſome things was a grievance to the Nation, and 
the King could not make a thing unlawful to be law- 
ful by Prerogative, yet the Star-Chamber conſtrued 
the increaſe of new buildings to be a contempt, to do 
an unlawful thing, when there was a Proclamation. to 
the contrary. 1ri/h cattle are enacted a Nuſance, malum, 
unlawful; or becauſe prohibited; and ſome things are 
Nuſances, by the very-inconvenience of themſelves, as 
the multitude of buildings are. Continuance of them, 
though pardoned; is now a Nuſance, I ſpeak not this to 
bring a tax upon new buildings, but to clear the mat- 
ter of Nuſance. An Act of Parliament may declare 
a Nuſanee that is none, and a continuance is a new 
Nuſance. 

Col. Birch.] I am ſtill of the Lane mind I was. laſt 
night. I would be glad of the 200,000 /. that we loſt 
yeſterday. If I were ſure we ſhould have no War, I 
would charge Land without any more ado. But if 
Gentlemen have a clear ſight in this great matter, there is 
nothing to make you low and contemptible to your Ene- 


mies, but charging, your Land. If once you make a 


concurrent Tax upon Land, the French King will not 
be afraid of what you can do. I am for charging Land, 
when we come ſhoulder to ſhoulder with the Enemy. 
Till then it will be but vain to charge Land. I hear it 
talked of, laying part of this Tax upon money at 
intereſt ;*? but I would never do that till you can ſe- 
cure your money by a Regiſter-Bill, In the body 
{policic] 'tis as in the 1 natural. If the money docs 


not 
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not circulate, all will fly to the head, like the blood, 

and kill preſently. If thoſe at the helm do not con- 
ſider to bring the blood round again, the many con- 
ſequences will be fatal. If you lay this Tax upon Land, 

the firſt ſix months perhaps may come in, but che 
ſecond ſix months will ſink a third part of the value 
of the Land; and Cattle and Corn will give nothing. 

1 would have this ſeriouſly thought of; there can never 
be War, if this money be raiſed by Land-tax. I take 
this as before you; let new buildings go as the leaſt of 
evils; keep the Tax from Lands. I was here in a 
Convention in 1654, about paying ſome debts contracted 
for the Navy. (I never ſaw ſo many wiſe men toge- 
ther.) And then it was ſaid, and ſaid again, that new 
buildings were Nuſances,” when all was fair green fields 
at St Fames*'s. They then put in ſomething by way 
of a Jury, to enquire into the values, and raiſed a good 
deal of money upon them; I can tell you how much. 
I would have © new foundations ſince 1654” pay one 
half year's value of the preſent rent. If they be Nu- 
ſances, and Crimes, I would have them pay, but only 
as we pay for our Land—Hold us to this point, till 
either it be laid aſide by a Queſtion, or reſolved, ** that 
fince 1655 and 1656, they may pay one half year's 
value.” 

Serjeant Maynard.) I would lay the Tax u 

the Landlord. There are eighty and twelve li 
which by law ought not to be. In St. Giles's pariſh 
ſcarce the fifth part can come to Church, and they muſt 
be of no religion at laſt. I am moſt for i it, that there 


may be no farther increaſe of them. 


Mr Waller.] If theſe buildings be a Nuſance conti- 
nued, they are to be pulled down by Law, 


Sir Thomas Clarges ſaying ſome words, « as if this 
Ti ax would make the Government odious, 

Sir Jobn Talbot took him down for refletiive 8 

Sir Thomas Meres excuſed him, and 

Sir Thomas Lee took Meres to the Orders. 1-2: 
is the Order of the Houſe neither to excuſe nor take 


. a Gen- 
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2 Gentleman down to accuſe him, till he be heard 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] *Tis not reaſonable that thoſe 
Houſts which have been Nuſances two or three years, 
fiould” be taxed like thoſe that have been forty years. 
In the Beroayh a man may build by Law, and tis no 
offerice; for the verdict upon theſe new. buildings was 
paſſed upon that Statute. When the Lords find their 
Inheritances equally taxed with the nation, they may 
pals the Bill; but when this Tax is upon a number of 
Eords, will they not be heard at their Bar? Which will 
occaſion Conferences, and hinder the Progreſs of affairs. 
Lord Chief Juſtice Vaughan, when here, ſaid, That 
the Law of Pattiament was the Law of the Land; and no 
man ought to be taxed but for the ſpareable part of his 
Revenue.“ And is one half year's rent the ſpareable 
part? I defire theſe Gentlemen of the Long Robe would 
tell us whether it be illegal to ereft new Houſes. > 
Mie Sollicitor Winnington.] It ſeems, there is ſome dif- 
ference of opinion in this matter amongſt thoſe of the 
Long Robe. I ſtand up, in the main, to caſe; Land. But 
I think there is a miſtake in this of new buildings, Ft. 
Tis the intereſt of the Houſe to eſtabliſh the durable 
intereſt of the Nation, the Frecholder. This Debate 
is charging new buildings, and the reaſon in the De- 
bate is, That they are a common Nuſance.” Though 
Tam not of the Coif, yet I will preſume to offer my 
reaſons. A common, Nuſance is not diſpenſible but by 
Act of Parliament, and 'is © a detriment to all the King's 
ſubjects. 27 Eliz. © No buildings were to be within 
ſuch a diſtance of London whatſoever.” But that was but 
tor a number of years. I never knew a Nuſance enacted 
perpetual, but that of exportation of Leather, and im- 
portation f Trib Cattle. When the Act was expired, 
notice was taken of the contempt of it, againſt a Pro- 
rlamation. When Efſex-Houſe was to be pulled down, 
the Society of the Middle Temple thought it an incon- 
venience. They had the beſt Counſel they could get, 
but were forced to fit down with as good a Compoſition 
as 
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as they could get. The firſt cauſe I ever was of was 
that between Lord Clare, and Clement's Inn. Now the 
are not a Nuſance. Yet there is reaſon why they ſhoul 
be charged. 1 think, a very young mari may remember 
the increaſe of buildings about London. Nothing de- 
cays rents in the Country like new buildings about 
Pondun. Labourers in the Country, at fix pence and 
eight pence à day, come here, and turn coachmen and 
footmen, and get a little Houle, and live lazily; and 
in the Country the farmer is conſtrained to pay ſixteen 
or eighteen pence a day, through the fewheſs of work 
men, and therefore can pay leſs rent. They will leave 
the Country for better Wages.  Sumptuous Houſes are 
a great invitation to Gentlemen of Quality, and their 
Wives, to come to London, where they live better, and 
more at their caſe. and content, than with a greater 
number of ſervants , and expence in the Country. I 
know not how Clarges finds it that the builders get 
but 4 J. per cent. but I know that if their Houſes are 
not in bad places, they get 15 J. per cent. I would 
have this charge on the Landlord, to ſtop the increaſe 
here, for the Land-holder muſt ſupport the Nation. 
The Law takes notice of the Free-holder, for tryals upon 
juries. The reſt are but ſervants to them, and they, 
having greater advantage, ought to bear the burden. 
Tis an eaſy matter then to propoſe a charge upon them. 
I ſuppoſe you intend to charge ſome on Land for cer- 

tainty, and that may be a certainty on the buildings 
alſo—They live better, and in more plenty and profit 
than the Freeholder, and they are but ſupernumeraries to 

ſerve them, and they ought to bear a part of this charge. 
Mr Williams.) if this of new building be a project, I 
am againſt. it; if not, I am for it, Therefore, in the 
firſt place, aſcertain a propertion upon them towards this 
Million you have yoted. As to the Nuſance, tis ſaid 
only as an argument to induce you to tax them, not 
that we declare it ſo—$ame things in themſelves, and 
ſome things by accident, are Nuſances, and you may 
conſider your o condition of Nuſance. Some wy 
ay, 
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fay, © A long Parliament is a Nuſance,”” and for us 
to declare that a N ulance, may draw the people to 
think us ſo; and I would have theſe new buildings 
Nuſances by accident. To run into all the circumſtan- 
ſtance of the ſe buildings, whether the Landlord or Te- 
nant, ſhall, pay this Tax — There is alſo. a mean propri- 
etor—This will create a hundred Queſtions. 1 would lay 
it therefore on the value; but if you lay ſums upon 
them, you muſt have a calculation of their number 
« ſince 1656, for the oldeſt muſt Pay; they having 
had greater profit, and *tis fit a general eſtimate of their 
number, ſhould, be made. There are ſaid to be about 
20, ooo houſes, then you may lay an eſtimate, whether 
400,000 J. Cc. Then I will go along with you, or 
elſe tis an improbable thing to raiſe any money on 
them. 5 e ee 

Mr Steynſin.] The only ſtrong reaſon I hear for this 
charge is, That *rwill eaſe your Land,” and that rea- 
ſon is grounded, becauſe they draw common people, 
and labourers hither.“ Suppoſe you lay half a year's rent 
upon them, will that hinder Gentlemen, and poor people 
and looſe tenants from coming hither? So that theſe 
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reaſons work not with me. But is this that which turns 


the Country up to London? Then you ſhould make an 
Act to erect no more, and that will ſtop them. I am 
againſt this charge, till 1 know how, much this will 
keep off the Tax irom Land. To give my negative, 
or affirmative, I would value them before you put the 
Queſtion. It may come to this, that the receivers 


may not receive half what you rate them at, and the 


ing not have half, and therefore ſome think this may 
raiſe 400,000 /. and others not 40,000 l. fo that we 
ſhall lay an, unuſual Tax, fappoſing to keep the burden 
off from Land, and at laſt return to Land again. I 
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ject we know not how. Loet ſome Gentlemen bring a 
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: will be very hard and unequal. 
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clear eſtimate what theſe buildings will bear; elſe I 
cannot give my conſent at all. | 

Sir Thomas Meres.] If you will go back to the year 
1630, it will raiſe. you ſomething. In 1654, it did not 
raiſe above 40,000 J. and conſider they muſt pay Tax 
alſo. It will be four or five ſhillings in the pound 
upon them, and this is concurrent upon them beſides 
the half year's rent, which is ten ſhillings in the pound, 
As Williams told you, if you lay it upon the original 
Landlord that built it, he, perhaps has not two 
ſhillings in the pound, and then there is a tenant, and 
a tenant under him. (And now you are in earneſt, as I 
did not believe you were before) If you circle in the Bills 
of Mortality upon new foundations, from 1630, if that 
Queſtion paſs, it will come to ſomething. But for 
thoſe juſt out of the Bills of Mortality, and they are 
not ſto be] taxed, [to] pay nothing, that will be unjuſt. 
I would have the 1 e from 1630, all the buildings 
within the weekly Bills of Mortality, upon new founda 
tions ;* and the other Queſtion, by degrees, ſtep by 
ſtep, till we know how much they will bear. 

Mr Sec. Coventry.) There is ſcarce a year but three 
or four houſes either fall down or are new built in Covent 
Garden, and they [to be} rated as you do old ones, - that 

Sir Jobn Talbot.) Moneyed men may be met with here. 
They are the builders, and ſend money abroad for foreign 
timber, where our crown-pieces go for 55, and 6d. and bs. 
I would tax them. | : 

Mr Garroway |] I look upon this Tax as unjuſt, and 
therefore I am againſt it. I am taxed to the utmoſt 
in the country. If you will fay, Tax them at the 
rate of the city of London by reaſon of their trade, but 
if for their moneys becauſe they have built houſes, 1 
know not, but by the ſame reaſon, you will tax all men 
that have raiſed eſtates ſince the King came in and had 
nothing before, as if they were Ryficrucian Knights 
that had got the Powder of Projection. 10 
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Mr Secretary Coventry.] If you put building as a 
crime, tis a greater crime to build near the time of 
making the Statute than to have built farther off. 
Sir John Talbot.) From 1630 to 1640, the builders 
paid a fine to the King, by cenſure in the Star-Cham- 
be, and from 1640 to 1656 they paid likewiſe. Con- 
fider how great a proportion thoſe paid that were then 
built; but I find my old Houſe is not a jot eaſed by 
the new buildings in St Margaret's Fields. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] The Statute of Q. Elizabetb, ſpoken 
7 does not extend to ſuch a diſtance from navigable 
vers But people may build on new foundations. 
Cottages are to have four Acres Boroughs and Corpo- 
rations are excepted out of that · A&. © 


The firſt Queſtion was put, Whether one half of the full yearly 
value ſhould be charged upon all the Buildings erected upon new 
foundations, [without the City of London, and] within the 
weekly Bills of Mortality, fince 1630, (except fuch as were 
demoliſhed by the late fire 3) which paſſed in the Negative. 
The ſecond Queſtion, Whetherupon Buildings,&c. ſince 1640, 
paſſed alſo in the Negative. | 8 e 
The third Queſtion, Whether upon Buildings, &c. ſince 1656, 
paſſed in the Affirmati ve, [and was agreed to by the Houſe.] 


Mr Sacbeverell.] I would have an addition to th 


Queſtion. I look upon this Tax, to be laid upon the neu 


Buildings towards the Million you have votcd, to be as a 


fine little ſugar plumb to quiet us for yeſterday's Vote 


of a Million, Sc. which will never be made much of. 
I believe this War intended with the French is ſuch a 
War as that of Henry VII. with France. We ſhall find 
that an Act of Re· aſſumption of Lands granted from the 
Crown, will give more eaſe to the ſubject, and I move 
for an Act of Re- aſſumption, c. ſince 1656. 
Mr Williams.] I believe the thing very good, but not 
ſeaſonable now, and very well worth your Conlideration 
, ̃ ̃ -o Ee Tec 
Sir Thomas Meres.] Theſe things relating to Houſes 
may be doubtful ; but as for the Crown- Lands, and thoſe 
pi that 
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that have them, they were valued at 300,000 J. Gc. 


and they may raiſe ſomething. If you vote a Ne. aft 
e Lam for n 27:7 


. edneſday, February 20. 
[In a Grand Committee on the Supply: 10 On the Re-aſſumption 


of Crown-Lands. 


Sir Charles W beeler.] The Duke of Buckingham had 
30,000 J. a year of the Crown-Lands granted to his 
father, Sc. 

Serjeant Maynard.) King Charles. I. granted m ny 
Lands to the City of London. Thoſe that bought theſe 
Lands were ſo. wiſe as not to keep them. Conſider 
from what time you will make this Re- aſſumption. That 


is one conſideration. As to Tenants that have bought 


thoſe Lands, will you make a diſtinction of ſervice? 

Some have done great ſervices for the Crown, and have 

had thoſe Lands for a reward — And have not thoſe 

that purchaſed been invited by you? 80,0007. a year 
was ſold, by Act of this Parliament, of the King's Fee 

Farm Rents. if you ſhall undo the owners of theſe 

Lands, without any. way. of Conſideration, *twill be 
very hard. I ſubmit this to your Confideration. 

Sir Thomas Mompeſſon.] To put this in a method, will 
take more time than you have to ſpare. There. is a 
ſtronger Conſideration for this of Re- aſſumption, &c. 
than the other of new Buildings, and 1 would have ſome 
Conſideration of that. 

Col. Bircb.] They were chiefly rents bought in the 
late King's time But I can ſhow forty times the value 
now upon improved value. What has been diſpoſed of 
by Act of Parliament cannot be touched, and I lay that 
alide, and *tis not conſiderable in compariſon of the 
others. Kings rarely come to Parliament to enter into 


War: Formerly they entered firſt into War, and then 


came to the Parliament for aid to maintain it. I have 
heard from Serjeant Maynard, That Acts of Parlia- 
ment confirm ſales, &c. from ſuch a time:“ But ye 

rom 
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from the 1ſt of King James. Now to make an Act of 
Re- aſſumption, from ſo long a time, would make an 
Earthquake. We have found that Dean and Chapters 
Lands were ſacred; they were reſtored, &c. I had 
bought ſome, but now I have none—The Crown-Lands 


are in ſo many hands now, that tis not practicable- to 


reaſſume them, from 1 King Jame.— and not one part 
in ten 1s alienated for the tenth part of the value, If 
you pleaſe to put thoſe Lands, at a two years value, to- 
Wards this Tax, with a Non obſtante, where there is an 
Act of Parliament for Confirmation of them, &c. I 
think it reaſonable. : 5 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Either theſe men that have 
theſe Crown-Lands came lawfully by them, or unlawfully. 
*Tis not fair dealing to take from the King, &c. and 
confirm it to parties If they are lawfully ſeized of theſe 
Lands, I know not why they ſhould be taxed for 
them. | | 


Sir Thomas Meres.] Thoſe that have got on a ſudden 


into great wealth and rents, I would have taxed. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I think it as great a Crime to 
take away the Support of the Crown, as to do a thin 
againſt the Government, like that of new Buildings. The 
ſtate of the caſe is quite altered. The King, at his 


coming in, was poſſeſſed of a great quantity of Land: 


1 think, of 150,000/. per annum. This, together 
with Exciſes, and 1, 200, ooo /.—And then the Sollicitor, 
General Finch ſaid, ** *twas all you had to give, and all 
the King could aſk of you; and ſince that, the King 
has had the Chimney Act. Aneſtimate was then brought 
into the Houſe, it ſeems for no other purpoſe than for 
people to beg them, and the other Revenues. ' And now 
the King cannot ſpeak nor act, Sc“ becauſe all the 
Revenue is gone away. Theſe are arguments why you 
always muſt give, and it always muſt be begged. Theſe 
Lands cannot be given without Act of Parliament, but 
re-aſſuming entirely is a great conſideration ; but this 
is only to take from them that have got it, out of what 
you have paid. Put the Queſtion then,“ T—_ 
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Lands ſhall bear any part of the Tax ;** and tow much, 


is an after Conſideration.” n. 3 
Mr Sacheverell.] 1 think theſe Revenues are not to 
be alienated on any terms, and if Gentlemen look 
upon the Grants as good, I am not for charging them 
to confirm them by it. If you intend to re- aſſume all 
the Crown Revenue, not granted by Act of Parliament, 
J am for it. But I would have an Act alſo, to make it 
penal for the future to obtain ſuch Grants, and to make 
the Crown- Lands unalienable for the future I am for 
n ene ene 
Sir Jobn Knight.) Some would willingly give three 
years purchaſe to have theſe Lands confirmed to them, 
and I would have them re- aſſumed that they may eaſe 
us in the burden of our Taxes. In Cornwall there is 
30,000 J. a year of old rents. 100,000 J. per annum. 
That is gone out of the Crown, which was for the ſafery 
of it. You will find thirty ſeveral Acts of Parliament, 
in former Kings times, for Re- aſſumption of the Crown- 
Lands, and I would have it ſo now. PRE: Tot 

Sir Thomas Meres.] 1 would not, by taxing thoſe who 
have theſe Grants in the Crown-Lands, [make] a worſe 
or a better title, but leave them in fatu quo. I deſire to 
take ſome profit of them now, and ſome another time, 
They may well contribute, for all their Lands ought to 
go to the, Crown; but by this Act I would have them 
neither make a better nor worſe ſtep than before. 

Mr Williams.] This charge you lay upon them is 
in reſpect of the profits they have already received. 
They have intruded into the King's poſſeſſions, there- 
fore you do well to right the Crown. | 

Mr Finch.) I am againſt the Queſtion, as it is ſtated 
But neither myſelf nor any relation I have, has the leaſt 
intereſt, direct nor indirect; not one foot of theſe Lands 
I have, or am likely to have, and fo I have no in- 
tereſt in the Queſtion, and may ſpeak with the more 
freedom to it, becauſe I am impartial. The King has 
an abſolute right to theſe Lands; he.may ſell, or give 
them— Tis ſaid. They have been given to deccivers, \, 
and 


— 
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and obtruders. And this will confirm them and the onl 

intent, to ſtrengthen ſome Letters Patents.“ If thoſe 
Letters Patents are good already, they need no Act to 
confirm them. Purchaſers ſince 1660 have alienated 
thoſe Lands, by indefeaſible title, and paid a conſidera- 
tion — Shall theſe pay for Reverſions that never have 
ö;ꝰZ-‚g _ nes! oh 

Mr Neale.] Thoſe Lands are not worth ſo much as 
other Lands by four years value. 1 would have them 
MISSES P EL... 

Siu Wyndbam.]Since this of Re- aſſumption, Sc, 
has been ſtarted, I would have ſomething done; people 
elſe will fell them, and then you cannot touch them 
again, when you meet. Therefore I would charge them 
now. ee, 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard] 1 would go farther than England : 
I would have the] ands given away in Ireland re-aſſumed, 
and am ready to give my Vote to the Queſtion. 

Mr Powle,] This Debate ſeems to me, as if you had 
given ſo much the other day, that now you go a hunting 
where to find it. What may paſs for good Grants in 
Meſtminſter-Hall, may yet be judged otherwiſe here. To 
take away the patrimonium ſandtum, was always eſteemed 
a crime, and puniſhed no where but here; legiſlatively, 
by Acts of Re-aſſumption. But then they have come 
with freſh purſuit after them. Parliaments, may have 
intervened. Formerly it has been upon a hot ſcent. 
Something of crime there is in it; but not ſuch as to 
make the intruder puniſhable in Meſtminſter-Hall. 
When multitudes offend, general puniſhment is not 
thought convenient in Government. When the Kin 
came in, how many hundred thouſand pounds were 
pardoned, which the Crown had a right to! But when tis 
10 populouſly concerned, viz. the whole Government 
it would do well that they paid a year's value, an 


that we confirm their titles. If you will go to a total 
Re-aſſumption of theſe Lands, you will deſtroy thou- 
ſands of families; and, 1 hope, by putting a year's value 
upon them, to have ſome account of them. Ia tbe 
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late Convention, there was a Queſtion, that ſatis faction 
ſhould be made by the purchaſers of the King's Lands, 
*Twas then undertaken, | that the King might have 
100,000 J. a year, and the purchaſers be ſatisfied for 
what they had paid for the Lands. There are not 
many hundred pounds a year of that left now in the 
Crown. Now, if you will go back to King Fames's 
time, Antiquity of poſſeſſion does make a kind of 
right. There is always a diſtinction between the ancient 
Patrimony of the Crown, and Lands which have fallen to 
the Crown by Eſcheats. That is a caſual Revenue, which 
the King has to give for reward of ſervices done him. 
A year's value of Lands given from the Crown, from 
1660, and a half year's value of Lands given, &. from 
King James's time, I ſhall agree to. 

Mr Waller.] I have heard that all Lands were firſt in 
the Crown, as in Doomſday book. Land-tax is a 
Re· aſſumption; we give back to the Crown what came 
out of it. I cannot imagine how, if the Common Law 
cannot ſecure a man, an Act of Parliament ſhould. Many 
men talk of Non obſtantz's, & c. The Common Law of 
England is of a ſecond nature, a cuſtom. I think, an Act 
of Parliament is no better than the Common Law, and 
I wonder at it, that, in King Scephen's great Wars, there 
was not one Tax laid upon the People. The reaſon was 
becauſe Land was ſo in the Crown ; but at laſt Lani 
coming ſo out of the Crown into the Commons hands, 
they grew conſiderable. There may be extremities in 
all things. What a world of Land would have come 
to the Crown, if the Act of Oblivion, that ſacred Act, 
had not been made! I would have a Committee to con- 
fider of ſuch reſtrictions in this matter as may be equi- 
table and juſt, and I ſhall approve of it. 

Mr Garroway.] In this matter, I would ſtir nothing 
that may be any occaſion of difcontent from the 
| People to the Crown, as this may do. It may be 
of dangerous conſequence, and I would be tender in it, 

Sir Charles Harbord.] 1 have, both before and ſince 


I was the King's ſervant, endeavoured to prevent Grants 
Vor. V. Oo 
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of the Crown Lands, Cc. But when, they are paſſed, 
1 would not have the King leſs juſt; nor honeſt than 
another man, You would not, paſs them by Act of 
Parliament, by charging them as has been moved. 
There are two ſorts 5 Alienations of the Crown-Land, 
either by Gifts and Grants, or Sales. In caſe of Gifts 
and Grants, you have confirmed ſome by Acts, c. 
And they are good Grants in Law. If you can in juſtice 
improve the Crown-Land, you may. But make juſtice 
equal, not to undo a million of perſons. There were 
mighty Grants formerly to the Duke of Buckingham and 
the Earl of Somerſet. They were mighty things. Lord 


Dunbar had mighty things. All theſe were alienated to 


purchaſers, freeholders, and the Law cannot diſpoſſeſs 
them. I would go no farther than thoſe Grants, &c. 
from 1660. But ſtill that will not do your buſineſs in 
what theſe may bear. I would futurely eaſe Land, but 
for the preſent this will raiſe you little. or nothing. 

Sir Robert Sawyer.] Excepting two Grants to the 
Duke of Albemarle and the Earl of Sandwich, I think 
there are no Grants ſold or given of the Crown-Lands 
that will in any meaſure do any thing. Grants that have 
teſerved the old rents, I ſuppoſe, you intend not to med- 
dle with. I believe they come not to above 10 or 
1 5,000 J. per annum, and to brand them criminal !—As 
the King has rewarded thoſe who have ſuffered for him, 
will you let them who have bought and ſold Biſhops 
Lands, Sc. go free? Will you let them alone? Whether 
are you going to raiſe 10 or 12,000 J.? So ſmall a 
thing! There are two forts of Patrimony of the Crown. 
The ancient Patrimony of the Crown, and caſual At- 
tainders and Eſcheats. Eſcheats may be granted away. 
The ancient Patrimony, &c. is of above 400 years, and 
*tis a great difficulty to bring that back to memory. 
When the Conquelt was, all Lands were in the Crown. 
And 'in the Wars of York and Lancaſter, the next 


ſucceeding King called all in queſtion. When a weak 


Prince had granted away the Crown-Lands, thoſe fales 
have been called in queſtion. And an Act of ſuch 
| © a op- 
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oppreſſion as this will be cannot paſs without ſome re- 
flection upon us, who for ſome few inſtances of rewards, 
that the Crown has given to perſons of deſert, &c. 
What is Law, is Law every where. When TI conſider 
how little this will raiſe, and what reflection it will 
be upon the Government, I am againſt it. That caſual 
Revenue of Eſcheats is kept ſeparate in the Exche- 
quer from the reſt of the Revenue. I think it fit not 
to ſtir this matter, at this time of day. | 
Sir William Hickman.] Remainders in the Crown, 
but lately purchaſed out of the Crown, without a join- 
ture, cannot be made, nor Lands ſometimes ſold. Abbey 
Lands may have Remainders in the Crown, and thole 
are the great bulwarks againſt Popery. 
Sir Richard Temple. ] To ſay That no Revenue of the 


Crovyn is alienable, is ſtrange; and if all the forfeitures 


in England were to be ſtill in the Crown, it would 
have all England in time. Ancient Demeſne in the 
Crown was never alienable. The late King Charles, out 
of a worthy reſolution to pay his father's debts, fold 
ſome of the Crown-Lands, and, perhaps, he was de- 
ceived in the value. But ſince this King's time, you 
will find little alienated. You are now to conſider, if 
it be reaſon to charge Crown-Land, fold ſince 1660, to 
be taxed diſtinctly from other Lands. The King's Re- 
venue in 1660, then ſtated, was a great work. All that 
was done then was, not that the Crown Lands ſhould not 
be alienated, but that leaſes ſhould be let upon improved 
value, and your Addreſs to the King was accordingly. 


So that Revenue made up, with the reſt, 1,200,000 /. 


a year. Bur I fear you will not find the moiety of the 
improved value reſerved, upon leafing thoſe Lands. If 
you intend to ſee and examine that Revenue, *twill be a 
e trouble, and not to be done. Till I hear why theſe 

nds ſhould be taxed more than others, I cannot give 
my conſent. I would have you go on funds that you can 
raiſe Money upon. 


Sir Charles Harbord.] The King has granted me four 


Manors of 400 J. per annum each, not a farthing pro- 


O 2 fit 
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fit to me, as long as the Queen lives. (This Sir Charles 
ſaid, upon Mr Goring's alleging he bad Crown-Lands 
given him.) As I have ſaved; the Crown 80,000 L at a 
time, I deſired only a mark of my ſervice, and that is all. 
Mix Sache verell.] It would be a long roll to know 
the remainder of an Eſtate in the Crown of a Gentle- 
man's Lands, and ſo. he cannot alien nor ſell; *twitl be 
a perpetual Entail, which is againſt Law. I would limit 
this Tax, to ſuch Lands as have not been ſold on a 
valuable conſideration, of the ancient Crown-Lands, and 
I am for that Queſtion. 

Sir Humphry Winch.) I was formerly of that Com- 
mittee of enquiry into the value of the Crown-Lands. 
The books were. brought to the Committee, and in a 
receſs of Parliament they took ſome pains, and made 
an extract of four volumes. The Revenue was then 
18,000 J. per annum preſent rent, ſold at the rate of 
50,000 J. per annum. So if you add that to 70,000 J. 
tis 120,000 l. in the whole—But the preſent Revenue 
is but 18,000 J. per annum. I acquaint you with it, 
to this purpoſe, Suppoſe this raiſes. you 50,000 J. The 
Queſtion, “ in reality worth,” for the officers of the 
Army paid for it, in Tidkew, and Arrears, at ten ſhil- 
lings value in the pound. Lord Sandwich and the Duke 
of Albemarle had 10,000 J. a year of thoſe Lands—This 
cannot have a proſpect of above 30,000 I. Now whether 
that will be worth your while, you may Judge that 
Queſtion. 

Sir Jebhn Ernly.] The method you are in will hold 
you a month. You are to have a certainty to maintain 
your Vote, and whatever you can raiſe above, do it, but 
fix 120,000 l. a month for the War, &c. 

Sir Thomas Meres.| Where the King's Reems: is ali- 
enated, I would have all that out, whereſoever it is. 
The Speaker.] This Debate muſt end in a Queſtion. 
L am one of thoſe that welcome all propoſitions that 
have a tendency to eaſe Lands. That of the New 
Buildings, which you voted yeſterday, if of as great a value 


4s apprehended at firſt, may do ſomething towards 


eaſing 
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eaſing Land, but this to-day will do lefs than nothing 
trom a retroſpect to 1660 only. I deſire Gentlemen to 

conſider the bottom this ſtands upon, and the charge 
upon that Alienation. The whole is not above 100,0007. 
a year, and ſome is diſpoſed of by Act of Parliament. 
Some to the Duke of Allemarle, and to the Eatl of Sand- 
wich for his early repentance. Several Lands, by Act 
of Parliament, have been commuted. Caſt your thoughts 
a little, and remember that never any King came into 
his Kingdom with ſuch a debt of bounty as the King 
had to reward. Though their intereſt was given up 
for the public peace, yet fore compenſation they 
might expect of their loſt fortunes, for preſervation of 
the Government; and you now lay upon them a charge 
for that loyalty. If you lay the charge on theſe Gen- 
tlemen, tis unjuſt; if on the purchaſers, *tis fo too. It 
will raiſe nothing, or worſe than nothing. I would lay 
this Debate aſide. 3 N 


nnen ene 
Upon a Diviſion, &c. the Reaſſumption was laid aſide |... 
Col. Birch.) © Upon Williamſon's ſaying, Why ſhould 
we loſe this day ſo ſhamefully?”* I believe we are not in 
earneſt for a War, when we ſhall lay the'Money that is to 
maintain it upon Land. When we began this, Cc. I was 
for ready Money to be raiſed in two or three months 
time; and that is the outſide I will offer you in any 
thing. The Tax on Land muſt occaſion the King's 
paying intereſt, and you will have the ſame diſhondur 
and loſs by it, that you had before. The Navy cannot be 
hindered going on, or elſe ſo much Money out of the 
Cuſtoms given for the Navy makes nothing. Perhaps 
want of Money for theſe 1 5,000 men may be pretended. 
J hope they will be zo, ooo men. But I would not have 
them ſtay here. We are weary of one thing and another 
to raiſe this Money — and at laſt we ſhall jump into 
ſuch a Tax that we ſflall all miſcarfy in. If youlay'this _ 


upon Land, you will fall into all the extremes of intereſt 
upon intereſt; and thereby you will have 200, oo0l. of the 
® This being in the Committee is not mentioned in the Journal. 
, | O 3 600, oO. 
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600,000 J. for Ships in the Exchequer; for that Money 
cannot be ſpent yet upon ſhipping. I would give an an- 
ſwer why we fit ſtill : and as to what is farther offered, I 
have a Poll-Bill under my doublet. I have read it, and 
conſidered ic; and what was in the laſt, was in the exe- 
cution of it. Yeſterday you took but an ounce of blood, 
and if you take not more, the body will be ſick ſtill. 


This Bill is for charging all people, that pay no Land- 


Tax. In Land-Tax twenty eight of thirty are not 


taxed. In the Poll, -all may be, and Money may be 


reached. . es 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Though penſions were not reached 
in the laſt Bill, (it was loft but: by fix voices) J hope they 
may come into this Poll-Bill. But though Land bears 
not the charge, yet landed men do. This is to make 
children of us—But yet I know not a better way. I 
hope the Houſe will retrieve this again of penſions, and 
would try it 

Lord Cavendiſp.] © Offices that have large profits, 
and do little ſervice,” if you pleaſe, I will give you a 
liſt of, for your ſervice. Nee e | 


Thurſday, February 21. 
| In a Grand Committee. On the Supply. 


Col. Birch.) I moved, the other day, to bring in 
a Poll-Bill; that people may be regiſtered in the pa- 
riſhes, that walk about the ſtreets in good cloaths, and 
may pay ſomething towards this charge, who ſpend 
more in a week, than a farmer can afford to do in a. 
year. Not two, of thirty of them, are taxed by Land- 
Tax, All the Money coming up to Londen, to the head, 
I would take ſome blood from it, by a Tax upon New 


Buildings, and that is but an ounce. I would poll this 


ſprt of people. | . 1 v4 | 
Sir Thomas Lee.] Pray do not fay, Here 1 can 
have you, and there I can have you.“ I would not tax 
every man in every capacity, as was moved by }beeter, 
to have this Poll, after the other Taxes, 8 
Mr 


ſ 
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Mr Swynfin.] This Poll-Bill was offered you with great 
alurance,! to leave all your Lands untouched. I would 
have Gentlemen conſider that you are to raiſe a ſum cer- 
tain, but thoſe that bring theſe things in, tell us not how 
much they will eaſe Lands; they tell you with no 
manner of certainty what ſum this will diſcharge, Let 
us go ſtep by ſtep, and know firſt what this will amount 
to; ſome think half the Money, and ſome more, and 
thereby we ſhall lay ſtill as much upon Land, upon 
this uncertainty. Lou have one inſtance of that of the 
New Buildings. I would have the ane ated; how 
much this will caſe your Lands. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] What 1 move you, muſt 
be the reſult. of your Debate. Before that be, can 
any man tell you preciſely what this will, amount to 
in the eſtimate, and what falls ſhort. to lay it upon 
your Land. I wonder, by this way of reaſoning, that you 
lay it ſo hard upon Land firſt. . I know not how the Gen- 
tleman comes by that propoſition, . That there is no 
haſte of the Money, by this way of projecting. In the 
mean time, whilſt that Report of the Buildings is com- 
ing from the Committee, twill be plain and certain 
that it will not make the whole. I take it for granted, 
that we muſt ſee what theſe things will bear firſt, = Land 
muſt bur bear what it can. The method I move for is 
a ſhort way. And the Poll i is a more ready way than 
you can lay any thing upon Lands, and I move that 
+ e may be raiſed on the Poll-Bill. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] I doubt that reaſon given by 
Birch, * That we are not in haſte, will not hold, c. 
I believe you are in greater preſſures now, than hen 
you ſhall be in a War. Every day that you loſe now, 
before you come to a reſolution, for ought I know, 
you put ſtill more charge on your Land. For as the 
War laſts, Land muſt pay. Whilſt we are thus leaping: 
from twig to twig, how to raiſe this Money, 1 fear 
moſt of the conſiderable places of Flanders will be taken. 
{On} this or any other expedient, if the. Debate be 
Jong; a poſt or two may bring you ſuch news as 

h O 4 thr 6 
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three Polls will not make amends for. Not one man 
believes that the New Buildings will raiſe a Million, or 
the Poll-Bill. The event of hav War depends wp 
- your. expedition. | 
n [Omitted.] | 4 3153 Ar: un ' 


Saturday, e 2 3. ee 


** a Grand Committee. ¶ On the Supply. Poll-Bil.] 


Mr Garroway.] If you tax the al India Cone, 
vou will —— that trade, and the Hollander will 
get it from you! That trade wfich you have already i is 
more worth than their whole Country beſides. _ 

Mr Powle.} I would be infornie (NG; the Faſt Indi 
Company are taxed | in Holland towards the aeg 
the Government. T have heard they are taxed, beſides 
— Cuſtoms, and I doubt much their Patents, how 

al they are. cp Wan 

Mr Secrethry Coli, ] 1 know-no reaſon why they 
mould not be taxable, as they are Corporations, it 
their Actions in ttade be ſo gleat, as. they are repre- 
ſented, of ſo many particular men. N 7 in the Eaſt 
India — gs is angels a man n ſt pay it, de 


* 1 „ , 
: 4 — 68 
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Sir Ribert 80 0 1 Fhete i is a ſome ih the 231 india 
Company, as men are Members of it, and a, ſyper- 
venient ſtock, as borrowed. The feveral Creditors | pay 
for that, beſides the ſtock the Members of that Company 
have of ready Money, whether out of in cheſt. The 
Member of the Company will ay.” he has no Money, 
for the Money is the body politic's; and this is a point of 
Law that they make use! of to their profit. I would have, 
you tax them. 

Sir Wilkam Loui ber: That Compaty docs firndth; 
the King with as many brave Ships, as any body. of 
men do; and would not diſcourage them. 


Sir 


261 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] In Holland, they lay not any 
Tax on trading Companies, but on private mens ſtocks, 
The King of France encourages trade, but great Cities, 
as Paris and Rouen, pay not a farthing of tallage, any 
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more than the greateſt nobleman. They buy Land 
within ſuch a diſtance of. the City, and have it tallage- 
free. Here Merchants are taxed for their degree, and 
their Houſes, and now will you tax their ſtock too? 
Their ſtock is in a body politic, a bundle of polls, 
as one perſon is one poll. How will you diſtinguiſh 
ſtocks to make the Tax practicable ? Where will you 
gather it? The ſtock is fluctuating. - Will not you 
tax the Guinea Company, the Turkey, and Eaſtland 
Companies? ' Muſt this Company be your mark only? 
At this rate, they will have every joint taxed: ' 1 am 
againſt the Queſtion. , CL] 

Mr Garroway.] If you tax thoſe Gentlemen of trade, 
you put more upon them than you do upon all England. 
The credit of the Eaſt India Company is ſo ſecured, 
that you may call for your Money to-morrow, and, 
have it; and the Company, before your Act paſs, may 
have 100,000 J. called in, and you get nothing. 

Sir Richard Temple.) If you tax the Eaſt India Com- 
pany barely, you tax but the ancient ſtock of the Com- 
pany, Which was not near ſo much as now it is. But 
now the Actions are worth 100,000 J. and will you not 
tax particular Actions: W DN 1d 
1 That part of the 1, ooo, ooo J. to be raiſed to enable 
his Majeſty to enter into an actual War againſt the French King. 
ſhall be raiſed by a Poll-Bill. And 
cordingly “. 1 N — 
»The Heads of this Bill were ſuch as receive Alms of the Pariſh, 
N „All Debts and ready and their Children under ſixteen 

oney were taxed, together with years; all Dukes, Marqueſſes, Earls, 
all perſons exerciſing any public Viſcounts, Barons, and their eldeſt 
Office, Place, or Employment; or | ſons ; all Baronets, Knights of the 
receiving any Penſions or Stipends Bath, and Knights Batchelors; ail 
trom his Majeſty ; all Judges, Ser- Eſquires, or reputed Eſquires; all 


— at Law, Counſellors, At- Gentlemen, and reputed Gentle. 
orneys, Sollicitors, and Scriveners; men; all Widows according to the 


a Bill was ordered in ac- 


all Advocates, Proctors, and public 
Notaries.; and all perfons practiſing 
the Art of Phyſic; all Servants receiv- 
ing Wages; all perſons other than 


dignity of their Huſbands; every 
Gentleman having an Eſtate or 
300 l. all the dignified Clergy; all 
perſons holding two or more bene. 

fices 
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[The Houſe taking into conſideration the way and means of 
finding out the Bill that is miſſing, entitled, An Act to pre- 
vent def ine and irregular Marriages, 


Reſolved, That the Proteſtation following be made and ſub- 
ſcribed by the Members of this Houſe, viz. 

& T do proteſt before Almighty God, and this honourable 
Houſe, that neither myſelf, nor any other, to my knowledge, 
have taken away, or do at this preſent conceal, a Bill, entitled, 
« An Act, &c.” In Teſtimony whereof, I have hereunto ſub- 


ſcribed my name. | 
February 25. [Omitted.] 


1 


Tueſday, February 26. 
The Poll-Bill was read the firſt, and ordered to be read a 


ſecond time. 


[Debate on the Alliances, &c “.] 


Mr Secretary Coventry.] The condition of the Con- 
federates is as dangerous now, as I told you formerly it 
would be. Ghent is taken +, and how this comes to be, 
I know not. The King offered to ſend men over into 


fices, with cure of ſouls, amount- 
ing together to the clear yearly va- 
lue of 120 /. all Merchants, Stran- 
gers, and Jews ; a] Doctors of Divi- 
nity, Law, and Phyſic, except 
Doctors of Divinity which have no 
eccleſiaſtical benefice; all Mer- 
chants trading in the port of London, 
and not being free of the City; 
all Merchants and others uſing 
any trade or manual occupation, 
and holding a Houle of 30 /. per 
annum within the City of London, 


and Bills of Mortality; and all 


Members of the Ea, India and 
Guinea Companies, for their ſhare 
in the joint ſtocks of the two ſaid 
Companies.” 

This Debate is not mentioned 
in the Journal. ; 

+ At this time the King of France 
male a ſtep that ſtruck terror into 
the Dutch, and inflamed the Ergli/h 
out of meaſure. Louwoir, till then, 


Flanders, 


was rather his father's aſſiſtant, than 
a miniſter upon his own foot. But 
at this time he gained the credit. 


with the King, which he main- 


tained ſo long afterwards, He! 
propoſed to him the taking of Ghent; 
and thought that the King's getting 
into ſuch a place, ſo near the Dutch, 
would immediately diſpoſe them to 
a Peace, But it was not eaſy ta 


bring their Army ſo {60n about it, 


without being obſerved ;. So the 
execution ſeemed impoſſible, He 
therefore laid ſuch a Scheme of 
Marches and Counter-marches, 


as did amuſe all the Allies. Some 


times the deſign ſeemed to be on 
the Rhine; ſometimes on Luxem- 
burgh; and while their forces were 
ſent to defend thoſe places, where 
they apprehended the deſign was 
laid, and that none of the French 
Generals themſelves did apprehend 


what the true deſign was, all on a 
ſudden 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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Flanders, but was not permitted to do it, unleſs he 
ſigned a Treaty, in one Article whereof they deſire the 
King to ſet out 90 Ships, and 40,000 J. as the Allies 
ſhould think fit. The King of Spain is to ſet out as 
many Ships as he could, to be diſpoſed of as the Allies 
ſhould agree, and Galleys. And though the Duke de 
Villa Hermoſa will not put Oftend into our hands, yet 
we may put men into it. The Spaniſb Miniſter received 
Letters on Sunday, and did not acquaint us with them till 
Wiedneſday. Then he brought a paper of Articles, of 
what he would refuſe, and what take—If we ſend not 
Men, [there is] no Alliance at all. You have been told, 
& That our Ships will be ready by the end of May, 
if Money be timely given;” and, without this Money 
you are giving, they can do you no good. If the 
King of France goes on thus, I know not where it will 
end. Saving ourſelves is our end—lI would have you 
but ſhow where the King may bave this Money Elſe 
the Ships cannot go out at all. Allow ſuch Money, 
if this cannot be ready, as to make a Fund: for Credit z 
elſe, you muſt be without a Fleet, without Troops, and, 
for ought I know, without Allies too. : 
Lord Cavendiſh.) You have had a lamentable Ac- 
count of the condition of the Spaniſh Netherlands. Had 
the advice of this Houſe been taken a year ago, they 
had not been in ſo ill a condition now. Coventry 
ſays, © There is a neceſſity of helping the King, by 
Credit, to ready Money.” Nothing can be more ready 
than the Poll-Bill, and, if they know a better Fund, L 
deſire to hear it. | 3 | 
Mr Secretary Williamſen.] Though a Poll-Bill be 
ſudden and near at hand, yet you may allow ſome 


ſudden Ghent was inveſted; and took Ypres ; for he had no mind to 


both Town and Citadel were provoke the Eng/i/bh, He was ſure 


quickly taken. This was Lonwois's of his point, by the fright this put 
Maſter · piece; and it had the in- the Dutch in. We were much a- 
tended effect. It brought the Datch larmed at it. And the Duke of 


to reſolve on a Peace. The French Monmouth was immediately ſent 


King might have taken Bruges, over with ſome of the Guards. 
Oftend, and Newport, But he only 2800, and other troops. ] Burnet. | 


Fund 
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Fund for the King to take up Money upon, whilſt the 
Bill is paſſing. You may allow ſomething, in the in- 


terim, to enable the King to go on by taking up 


Money. © | 


Sir Thomas Meres.] We are told, That for want of 


Money, Ships cannot go out till the end of May.“ Why 
met we not then at Michaelmas, to have conſidered that? 
Debates of Parliament muſt have time; and we have 
had crowding in Debates of the manner of raifing this 
Money, Sc. Let the ſaddle be ſet upon the right 
horſe—Thefe is a Clauſe to raiſe Money upon inte- 
reſt in the Poll-Bill. If that will not do, let others 
ſhow you a way to doit. This ſhould have been thought 
of ſix months ago. If any man can ſhow you a better 
thing, let it be offered. It muſt. have its due parlia- 
mentary gradations, whatever it is. ankle bod ar 
Mr Mallet.] Good might have been done at our 
laſt meeting, which cannot be now, Mr Speaker, by 
your deſertion of the Chair, which I hope will be a warh- 
ing to you for the future. We are ready now to give 
the King aſſiſtance to ſupport his Alliances, and I wiſh 
our Counſel had been taken before England was blown 
about by the uncertain winds of Proclamations for put- 
ting off our meeting. Hereafter, I hope there will be 
a regular ſucceſſion of Parliaments, to prevent theſe things. 
But I would have the honourable Counſellors, here by 
me, know, that Counſels have been ill. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I would have the honourable 
perſon a little explain what he means by our Ships 
in this buſineſs.“ If there be an Alliance, the thing is 
already done. But I would know whether the King is 
pleaſed to have the advice of this Houſe about the Al- 
liance that has been made 4 Henry V. He was a great 
Prince, and had War with France, and always expoſed 
his intentions to Parliament. If it may be ſo now, I 
move that we may go into a Grand Committee preſently. 


Mr Secretary Coventry.] Tis not my fault, for the 


King has made Alliances. 
* Mr 
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Mr Secretary Williamſon.) I humbly beg you to 
value the two Bills before you, and let the account 


be called for, how the. New Buildings are ſtated, 


The Speaker.] I have ſent to the Pariſhes thirty ſeven 
Orders, to make ſpeedy returns *, and that is all I can 
ſay to it. co 

Col. Birch.] 1 agree with Clarges, © not now to be 
finding faults.” I would do as much as any man that 
ſees no more than I ſee. If the thing had been done 
(Alliances) as clearly as our Addreſs was made for them, 
this had never been. The Spaniard, it ſeems, you are 
told, will not be ſaved. You' were told ſo a fortnight 
ago. I know not this Ghent, but tis ſaid to be a 
great place, and all the reſt will fall as faſt as Ghent. 


The French made no line of circumvallation; and all 


the reſt will follow. If this be gone, I know not how 


the United Provinces can ſtand. If they be in jealouſies 


and finding faults, as is ſaid, what is now to be done ? 
I am glad to hear there is any way to ſave them. It 
is ſaid by ſome, ſend them preſent Money; and if any 
man would think to move a thing atar off, it muſt be 
the New Buildings, No Committee can go ſo faſt in 
the valuation of them as the Pariſhes, and that. will be 
the laſt. If Money will fave Flanders, I would borrow 
Money myſelf to do it. Lam for quick doing it. Gen- 
tlemen know what comes in by Cuſtoms weekly. If 


we are in this ſtreight, all manner of charges upon the 


Cuſtoms for three months muſt be ſtopped, and that 
will do it. There are vaſt ſums in penſion upon them 
ſuſpend them for two or three months, and when the 
Bill is finiſhed there may be a Clauſe for reimburſing the 
King the Money. If we are in extremity, *tis juſt to 
take our neighbour's bread and eat it, rather than ſtarve, 
and not to run about the town for Money. I have 
known a worſe Houſe of Commons than this draw a 
ſhort note, upon an extraordinary occaſion, to ſecure 
ſuch as would advance Money +, and it was reputed an 


2 eeably to an Order of the Houſe, on the 22d. 
+ What is now called, © a Vote of Credit.” 


accept- 


3 
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acceptable ſervice, and they were reimburſed their Money 
by Bill. Iwould know what that ſum is that will do this 
work. I could never believe but that the Cuſtoms 
may pay a fourth part of the Navy-charge, and victuals. 
And tor ſtores, I believe, we are provided, having given 
Money for them already. And for Hulls, wear and 
tear, they are paid for—But if this will nor do, I would 
know what they require to thruſt the Fleet out; whe- 
ther 150,000 l. will do what is abſolutely neceſſary for 
our ſafety? And we know what will do the reſt of the 
work. | 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] *Tis a ſtrange and mon- 
ſtrous thing, that Spain will not be ſaved, by what men 


we can ſend them. The King might have ſent 6000 


foot, by this time, and Spain would not accept of them. 

The Ratification of the Treaty is come back to Holland; 
ud I hope that, the ſeveral diſtricts of the Provinces 

being returned, you may, upon that, take reſolutions. 

Mr Garroway.] This is ſo great a riddle, that I 
know nothing at all of it. You are told now of great 
dangers that Flanders 1s in, butthey are no more than we 
ſaw the firſt day we came here; only the French King 
is not ſo complimental a Gentleman as we thought. 
I would know, Is it a League, or not a League ? War, 
or no War? To tell us of © a League” 41 a Rati- 
fication !'*— I ſee nothing of it, and know nothing of 
it, and can ſay nothing to it. 

Sir Henry Capel. | I fear we are not ripe for a Queſtion, 
but 1 would not have you go off without ſome ſort of 
reſolution. Faults appear, and we are told of the 
danger; and Motions are made for Supply for the 
preſent occaſion. Here is no anſwer given to what Sum 
is requiſite. Therefore I move to adjourn the Debate 
till to-morrow, and let the honourable perſons, by that 
time, prepare a Propoſal for a Sum. 

Mr Sac beverell.] I would gladly know what our Mi- 
niſters expect from Spain, more than is already offered. 
We boggle at what they. proffer, which is all they can 


do, 
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do, and we having brought them ſo low, what can we 


require of them more ? 


Mr Secretary Coventry.) A man that wants Money, 
and will not be bound to pay it again, is our caſe with 
Spain. If the French make a deſcent into Ireland, or 
Ferſey, or Guernſey, they will not ſuffer our Ships to go 
out of the Mediterranean, as they muſt be employed as 
they think fit ! 

Mr Garroway.] If Gentlemen will ſpeak out, tis we 
that have put the Spaniards into this condition, by our 
ſending ſo many men over into France. Spain, inreaſon, 
will not keep that always; that is a burden to him, which 
was formerly their own Nurſery for Arms. Coventry 
ſays, tis our concern”*—and we are told of a League 
in the dark, to make us ridiculous to all people. When 
I ſee the League, I will do as much as any man. But 
as yet. I know not where we are. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] Something I ſaid, That 
I believed the Spaniard was not willing to be ſaved.” 
But if Flanders be loſt, they loſe that which brought 
500,000 J. Revenue, and maintained the War, and 
that which is as equal to us as to Holland, the neigh- 
bourhood of the French; and *tis one of the fatalleſt 
Counſels that ever came from Spain — If an Angel gave 
light, I could have no more ſatisfaction; and more, man 
cannot give man. 

Mr Garroway.] What I ſay is, that ſtill we are more 
in the dark; we never had any thing of Alliances com- 
municated to us, but in general. I will ſubmit my fortune 
to God, and, if I am in an error, I will aſk your par- 
don for it. 

Mr Powle.] The honourable perſons are now run 
aground, and muſt come to the Houſe, to help them off. 
They are now paſt remedy. I cannot haſtily look forward, 
till I look backward. I find our Miniſters have the ſame 
inclinations and Counſels towards France. We have made 
ſeveral Addreſſes to the King, with aſſurances of our ſtand- 
ing by him in ſupporting Alliances, when communicated 
to us. But the conditions of theſe Addreſſes have not 


been 
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been performed, no Alliances have been imparted to 
us, and we are abſolved from our promiſes of ſupport- 
ing them. We are told, There is a Ratification of 
a Treaty from the States General.” They are as large 
a body as we; and it muſt be communicated to their 
principals. If this Treaty be known in Holland, why 
muſt it be a ſecret here, unleſs there be ſomething in 


it, that we muſt not know? The Spaniards have juſt cauſe 


to hold back, ſeeing ſo much partiality in us towards 
the Frencb, and will not put themſelves into our power. 
There is no remedy in this caſe, but to addreſs the 
Ling to enquire from whence all theſe ill Counſels come; 
and to beſeech him to remove the Conduct of his Affairs 
from them and put them into other hands. And this 
would remedy things for the future. I did ſay, the 
States General were a ſmall number,” but when they 
conſult Leagues, their particular Provinces muſt be 


made acquainted with them. 


Sir Tho. Meres.] Tis uſual, when men cannot anſwer 
the Subſtance of a Gentleman's Speech, to find fault 
with the Circumſtances, They that find fault with our 
greatening France, are not Privy Counſellors for Spain; 
we are for ourſelves. But we are told we muſt not look 
back. But why will Spain be hurting himſelf, and not 


accept of our aſſiſtance? I cannot imagine the reaſon; 
unleſs it be, that you have helped to make him deſpe- 


rate. A man muſt want tongue and ſenſe that ſees it 
not. Some years ſince, we might have ſeen Spain de- 
clining— The Triple League, who broke it? When 
great ſums were got from us in Parliament, then our 
Miniſters deſtroyed that League, and ſent men into 
France, and the Netherlands were loſt. And then we 
ſaid, Pray leave War with Holland” (in our Addreſs ta 
the King) and can nothing work-upon a Houſe of Com- 
mons but neceſſity. *Tis 3 that we mind not affairs 
of premeditated Counſels, but always upon neceſſity. 
We gave 1, 200, ooo“. upon neceſſity, and we gave it 
unwillingly, for we deſtroyed. Spain by it And now 
muſt we not ſee who gave thoſe Counſels? With much 

| labour 
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labour we had an inclination of Peace towards Holland; 
but we went on ſtill to hurt Spain, by aſſiſting France. 
This Houſe, from time to time, has foreſeen this, and 
addreſſed the King to remedy it; and thus it is that 
Spain is ſo low, and we have contributed to our own 
ruin. Little Counſels on your table will not remedy this; 


they will not do it. But | ſee nothing of light, though 
you addreſs the King, and have no Negative in the 
Houſe. I have much more to ſay, but pray give me 


more time to ſpeak of it. 


Sir Wiluam Hickman.) 1 move that we may adjourn 
till to-morrow, to think of this great affair; and we 
muſt go backwards to review things; and God give us 


a bleſſing ! 


Sir Eliab Harvey.) Does any man think that giving 
the King intereſt- money, to take up a preſent ſum 
upon, will make the French King give up Flanders? 

Lord Ruſſe! *.] I think that Flanders is in a manner 
loſt, and, if not timely thought of, Eugland may be Joſt 
too. I would . ang the Debate, to conſider how we 


got into this Misfortune, and how we may 


* Son of the Earl of Bedford, who 
for his inviolable attachment to 
the Proteſtant Religion, by warmly 
promoting the Bill of Excluſion 
(as will appear hereatier) being 
tryed and condemned for a pre- 
tended Conſpiracy againſt the 
King, was beheaded, or rather ſa- 
crificed, in Lincolns Inn Fields, on 
July 21, 1683. Biſhop Burnet s Cha- 
racter of him is as follows: Lord 
Ruſſel was a man ot great candor, 
and of a general reputation, uni— 
verſally beloved and truited ; ot a 

enecous and obliging temper. He 

ad given ſuch proofs of an un- 
daunted courage, and of an un- 
ſhaken firmneſs, that I never knew 
any man have ſo entire a credit in 
the nation as he had. He quickly 
got out ot ſome of the diſorders into 
which the Court had drawn him, 


Vol. V. 


get out Of it. 


Wed. 


and ever after that his life was un- 
blemiſhed in all reſpects. He had, 
from his firlt education, an inclina- 
tion to favour the Noncontormilts, 


and wiſhed the laws could have 


been made caſier to them, or they 
more plyant to the law. He was a 

ow man, and of little diſcourſe ; 
But he had a true judgment, when 
he conſidered things at his own 
leiſure. His underſtanding was not 
Getective: But his virtues were fo 
eminent, that they would have more 
than balanced real, defects, if any 
had been found in the other.” His 
father was created by King N iliam 
and Queen Mary, Marqueis of Ta. 
viftock, and Duke of Bedſord, ard 
among other realons for conferring 
thole honours, ** This was not the 
leaf}, that he was father to Lord 
Ruſſel, the ornament of his age, 
whole 


P 
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Wedneſday, February 27. 


The Poll Bill was read a ſecond time, and was committed te 
the Grand Committee. | 


Mr Sac heverell.] Excepts againſt ſeveral things in 
the draft of the Bill. 

Sir Tho. Clarges.] Here is no appropriating Clauſe in 
the Bill. In the Dutch War there was 1, 200, oo0 !. 
for the Fleet, and that year the Land was invaded, for 
want of a Fleet. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The borrowing Clauſe has yet no 
direction. By the drawing the Bill they are very care- 
ful that the Money may be ſpent, but there is not one 
Clauſe of Appropriation to the Freuch War. The beſt 
appropriating Clauſe you can put in is, “that all French 
Manufactures brought into England may be burnt, and 
the growth of that Kingdom, Sc. and they that bring 
any in, to forfeit the value.“ : 

Mr Sacheverell.] On the Bill for forbidding French 
Commodities, which you ordered the beginning of 
February, the Committee ſcarce ever ſat. If we have 
War, we ſhall have no Commodities come over; but 
it we have no War, I would have no French Manu- 
factures come in for three years. And that will be 
ſome recompence for this Bill. I would have the goods 
deſtroyed, wherever they are found in England, and 
the perſon that brings them in to pay the value. kT 
deſire a Clauſe may be to that purpoſe. _ 

Sir Eliab Harvey.) By ſuffering French Commodities 
to come, in that abundance, we do maintain his Army 
to fight againſt us to doomſday. I ſee there is no 
likelihood to preferve Fanders, therefore I would now 
do ſomething for the good of England. We ſee that 
our men in France are not yet come back. By this 
whoſe great merits it was not enough ver be forgot, ſo long as men pre- 
to tranſmit, by Hiſtory, to poſte- ſerved any eftzem for ſanctity of 
rity, but they were willing to re- manners, greatneſs of mind, and a 
cord them in their royal Patent, loveto their Country, conſtant even 
to remain in the family, as a mo- to death.” See the Patent. The 


nument conſecrated to his conſum- picſent Duke is his Grandſon. 
mate virtue, whoſe name could ne- 


Prohibition, 
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Prohibition, we ſhall ſee whether we are in jeſt, or 
earneſt, for a War. And 1 would have ſuch a ' Clauſe 
brought in; 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) The Prohibition of the 
importation of French Commodities to be by a Law, 
is very juſt and neceſſary, Tis now moved that it ſhould 
be part of. this Bill, but I thought it would have been 
by a Bill apart As it is moved now for a Clauſe in 
chi Bill, it ſeems, that whether War, or no War, here is 


to be a Prohibition univerſally, in all ſtate of things, 


and all times. This will not conſiſt with the ſtate of 
neighbourhood, nor Laws of intercourſe of the whole 
World That is not conſiſtent with any other ſtate of 
things, but the ſtate of War. As to the manner of 
doing it, how far you will make it neceſſary to this 
Bill— Tis of dangerous conſequence, and may be very 
unfortunate. Poſſibly there may be one precedent of 
it, but I beg this may not be the ſecond, and aan not 
be part of this Bill. 

Mr Sacbeverell.] I think Williamſon dill not take my 
Motion right. I made it not with intention to have the 


Prohibition perpetual, but temporary only for three 


years. We have had three, and three, and three years, 
and no Articles of Commerce with France, which is a 
Million of Money detriment to the Nation yearly. We 


are going into a War with France, and yet, it ſeems, we 


fear giving them offence. WMilliamſon ſays, © This may 
be of evil conſequence, and may be unfortunate, Sc.“ 
Bur I ſay, tis the only good thing to put into this Bill, 
elſe you will never have the Prohibition at all, *Twill 
go with the Money-Bill, and I pray we may have this 
lictle, thing with the Money, which is the ny gs cog 
ſation for our Money. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] Williamſon faid,, Tas not 
uſual in Peace to baniſh all Commerce with a Neigh- 
bour.'** To have no Wine, Salt, Linnen, Silk worked, 
or unworked, nor Brandy—'Tis plain that Trade will 
ruin us, as now it is with France, as much as any War 


can do. | 
P 2 Col. 
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Col. Birch.) J like this Debate, for many reaſons ; 
eſpecially that this Houſe of Commons is not afraid of 
the French King. I think with Coventry, tis better to 
expreſs in the Bill in particular words than in generals. 
Tas ſaid by Williamſon, That this is unneighbourly.“ 
Was not the impoſing of 80 per Cent upon our Com- 
modities in France, unneighbourly? And the French King 
did it before I told you of © a Crab- tree Cudgel,“ or 
that we had any thought of the War. I would have 
all French goods imported after fuch a day, deſtroyed. 
In this Bill it will be better than in a Bill by itſelf. More 
of theſe Commodities are come in, fince-we' talked of 
prohibiting them, than can. be ſpent in three years. I 
would name thoſe Commodities you would prohibit, 
and put them in this Bill. Lam for ſo doing, becauſe 
ſince he has been ſo unneighbourly, in natural reaſon 
we are not to trade with him. If it be Peace, this Pro- 
hibition, &c. is juſt between Prince and Prince, and 
not unneighbourly. It only makes a balance between 
Kingdom and Kingdom The Clauſe for Credit to take 
up Money upon this Bill, for preſent Service, may 
be at the latter end of the Bill—It the Freneb King be 
in earneſt, the next news will be his taking Oftend and 
Nieuport. I would not therefore let the French King 
fee we are not able to enter into War with him, wich- 
out the charge of Land- tax, and all. I rake this op- 
portunity, becauſe we may have credit to purpoſe to 
put in New Buildings too, and have but ene Bill 
And as for all Commodities now here, I would, in the 
lame Clauſe, enumerare ſellers of all ſuch Commodities. 
If this Poll-Bill be executed as former Bills were, there 
will not be above 400,000 “. raiſed by it. If by ſuch 
Commiſſioners as will go through with it, it will make 
twice as much That che World may ſee you charge 
not your Land, but keep that for the liſt.” 

Mr Sacheverell. } I find my Motion is WP "RIS I 
named Linnen, Wine, Salt, Paper, [Brandy,] and 
Silk.“ My meaning was, that the Merchant might have 

time 
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ume to ſell what are upon his hands, abroad, and not 
| here; and to have time given him. 


The Queſtion [for annexing a Clauſe to the Bill] for Prohi- 
bition of the ſaid French Goods, &c. for three years, &c. [and 


alſo for an appropriating Clauſe, paſſed in the Affirmative, and 
was agreed to by the Houſe. ] 


Sir Eliab Harvey.] I move, as a Merchant, that what 
the Merchants vend here you may rate what you pleaſe, 
but lay nothing upon thoſe French Commodities that 
go out of England to be vended. They will raife Brandy 


from 357. per ton, to 60 J. per ton, and ſo of other 
Commodities. 


[February 28. omitted. ] 


Friday, March 1. 


In a Grand Committee. On the Poll-Bill. 


Mr Mallet.) 1 would have Serjeants that come to 
that Dignity, and have not read, (illiterate, c.) rated 
double, in the Poll, to them that have read. The 
Poſy of their Ring is, Ex gratia regis, non operibus 
legis.” And I move that Dutcheſſes younger ſons“ 
may be rated likewiſe (reflec1ingly.) 


Saturday, March 2. 


[In a Grand Committee. On the Poll-Bill.] 


Mr Sacheverell.] I move for a farther power to the 
Committee to inflict penalties on retailers of French 
Commodities, after a time limited for the vending thoſe 
Commodities; and after ſuch a day none to be im- 
ported, and Inſtructions given to the Committee ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] Unleſs you expedite this 
Bill, no more aſſiſtance can be ſent into Flanders, than 
is already ; unleſs more Money be raiſed, which this 
Bill muſt give the King Credit to raiſe. 
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Mr Mallet] I would not have Williamſon reflect 
upon the Houſe. I have been preſent at gving many 


gicat ſums, and neyer greater en was made in 
5 Bill than this, c. 


Monday, March 4. 


In a Grand Committee. On the Poll-Bill. 

On the Clauſe for prohibiting of French Demmatdities, reported 
by Mr Sacheverell. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] When a War has been with- 
out Prohibition of Commodities, and in Peace a Prohi- 
bition, &c. tis improper for either. It it be Peace 
with France, this Prohibition of a total and univerſal 
Commerce is without precedent. In War this Prohi- 
bition 1s practicable. It you lay “during War, of in re- 
lation to War,“ you cannot make an Act of Parlia- 


ment for the durance of the French War. You make 


French Commodities “ a Nuſance, for a year and a half,“ 
which is a ma/um in ſe, perpetual and tternal. There- 
fore I would have you enumerate the principal Com- 
modities we are damnified. by. I am not againſt that, 
but would not make an univerſal Prohibition. 

Mr Sacheverell.] I moved not at firſt for the general 
words; only for five or fix Commodities. But the Houſe 
has ordered all, and now *tis not to be altered. As for 
what is ſaid of a Nuſance to be perpetual,” ſtop a Light 
for a year, and *tis a Nuſance as much as it ſtopped 
for ever. The Nuſance is the oppoſition of your Law, 
as much as the thing, as in that of Ir/f Cattle. (And 
% be apened the Order of the Houſe, &c.) © No 
Wine, Se. or other Commoditics of the Growth, Pro- 
duct, and Manufacture of France, to be imported for 
three years. Laſt Saturday the Committee had power 
from the Houſe to inflict Penalties, c. for importing 
them after ſuch a day. The deſign is to conſider, not 
the Commodity ſo much a Nuſance, but the breach of 
the Law. 


Sir George — ] I deſire that the particular Com- 
modities may be enumerated, &c. 


Sir 
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Sir Thomas Lee.] Takes Downing 40 Order, &c. 
Mr Garroway.] Pray read the Clauſe, paragraph by 
paragraph, and pals it ſo. I am as earneſt for this as 
any man whatſoever, but not for putting it ſo exclu- 
ſive as to all Commodities, but ſtrictly to hold us to 
Salt, Brandy, Wine, Silk, Paper, and Linnen,” 
Nothing will do but downright to prevent the King of 
France from keeping an Army to deſtroy us, by this 
trade. Go paragraph by paragraph, and you may retain 


o 


what Commodities you pleaſe. | 

Sir Fobn Ernly.] I am for the Prohibition of theſe 
fix Commodities mentioned; but withall to prohibit 
Commerce will not do. Itis to ſhow your teeth and 
not bite. It occurs to me that the Victuallers have 
made a, great Proviſion of Brandy, and beveridge, for 
the Navy. All the reſt I agree to. 


The Committee went to the Houſe for farther directions, and 
received them. 


Debate in the Houſe. ] | 


Col. Birch.) This Clauſe coming from you, I queſ- 
tion whether the Committee can leave out any thing of 
it. Firſt, here is not a word of lreland in this. If 
Ireland be named, then it is bound by our Law; if 
not named, tis not bound, and French Commodities 
may be poured into Ireland, and fo this Prohibition do 
no good. You ſay, upon their Importation, veſlels 
ſhall be ſtaved, &c. and goads burnt, unleſs they be 
prize goods.“ You fay, the Importer ſhall be puniſh- 
ed.” You will never know the Importer, and the In- 
former will do nothing, for he will have nothing for his 
labour. I would have the Clauſe run thus; That the 
goods being condemned for French, &c. the Informer 
ſhall have ſo long time to export them beyond ſea.” 
When you formerly expected 2 or 300,000/. upon 
forfeitures on the Prohibition of Brandy, the Importer 
caſt Liquorice, or Aniſeeds, into it, and no Jury could 
ever find it to be Brandy, and ſo the Law was eluded. 

Mr Garroway.] Liquorice, c. may be caſt in on ſhip- 


board, &c. but I would have the veſſel that imports it, 
forfeited. 
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Col. Birch.] But I put this, as to ſhallops, who take 
wool away, and heve it tumbled in, in Creeks, as they 
may likewite land theſe French goods. 

Sir Tho. Lee. ] The Debate is not loſt by ſpeaking to 
it in the Houſe. One thing is neceſſary; conſider one 
ſort of people, /z!et de Chambres, who are hawkers of 
French goods, and, perhaps, live in better places, 
that the Conſtable cannot reach them. Wine may be 
fold out of the King's Cellars, and Ladies may fell 
Points. I would therefore have directions given to the 
Officers of the Green Cloth, that fearch may be made 
at Court, for [French] Silks, points, and Wine, &c. which 
they fell there, under colour of privilege of the place. 

Sir George D.wning.) I move that the Clauſe of 
propriation of the Money to the French War may be 
reported, before the Houſe goes into a Grand Com- 


mittee. 


In a Grand Committee. 


Sir Robert Sawyer.) A Writ of 4 ppriſal goes out from 
the Exchequer, and then letters of compounding are 
obtained, which, perhaps, are for a third part of the 
value, and they agree for much leſs; ſo more is got by 
the Prohibition of theſe goods, by ſelling them accord - 


ingly, then if the trade was free. Your delign is to 


exclude them totally; they pack the prohibited goods 
up with things not forbidden Multitudes of prohibited 
Commodities, if found, are ſeized ; as painted glaſſes, 
and hobby-horſes, Tc. 

Mr Sollicitor W:innington.] I would not have the 
Clauſe run, „All things particularly forbidden already 
by Law.” It will put the tradeſmen upon difficulties to 
ſearch for ſuch Laws; therefore either name the Com- 
modities particularly, or name the Acts wherein they 
are. | 

Sir Robert Sawyer | The Cuſtomers know all the 
prohibited goods, and there is not one Officer in the Cuſ- 
tom-Houſe, but knows all the Laws without book. 


Mr 
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Mr Swynfin.] You are now prohibiting French Com- 
modities, by name, and now *tis offered to make the 
Chute,” All other Commodities prohibited by any Law 
in being.” Theſe two cannot ſtand in the ſame Clauſe. 
Brandy, Wine, Silks, Sc.“ you prohibit after ſuch 
a day; but if you put in © thoſe in Law already for- 
feited,”” thoſe that are not may in the mean time be 
brought i in; and you in a manner lefſen thoſe Laws 
in being. It weakens the Law in being, and I am 
againſt its ſtanding in the Queſtion. 

Mr Sacheverell.] The Queſtion is only, whether theſe 
ſix Commodities prohibited be not effectual to make an 
experiment for three years. 

Sir George Downing.] Wrought Silks do not com- 
prehend Gold-wrought work, but in the Exchequer 
are confiſcated ad valorem—Elſc they are wrought 
Gold. 

Mr Garroway.] I would have a competent time, for 
the whole Kingdom. I care not how doubtful it is, 
ſo it be not a ſnare—And in ſuch manner as may be 
encouraged. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] In that Clauſe of Royal Aſſent,“ 
which the Lords put into Sir John Coventry's Bill, we dif- 
fered with the Lords upon the account of uncertainty, and 
the Seſſion of the Old Bailey was put off upon that un- 
certainty of Royal Aſſent For what has been really and 
honeſtly bought, before this time, in France, I would 
not have them in a ſnare, therefore I would put it to 
a certain day; but not upon the iſſue of Royal Aſſent 
given, for that is an uncertain iſſue. - 

Col. Bircb.] You do not intend a long day, to ſtore 


you with theſe Commodities. I would have the far- 


theft day to be Eaſter Eve, the 29th of March. 

Mr Garroway.] I am againſt putting in. “ Ireland.” 
The time will be too ſhort. I would not have the 
Merchants wander up and down with their ,goods, and 
attempt ſtealing them in here. I would only have that 
time for England, and Wales, and town of Berwick upon 
7 weed, Guernſey, and Ferſey. 


Mr 
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Mr Poule.] I know no reaſon why Guernſey and 
Ferſey ſhould be prohibited this trade; *twill be but a 
ſmall quantity of French goods that will be brought in thi- 
ther. I know not that you ever did it in any Act of Par- 
liament. Theſe being the depoſitory of goods, and the 
Dutch being the univerſal Carriers, they may put in and 
land them, in order to vending them elſewhere. 

Sir Richard Temple. I fear it dangerous to be a de- 
poſitory there, and you may have them, by that means, 
brought hither. Tor 

Sir George Dawwning.] The Iſle of Man will certainly 
ſtore Lan: aſhire with EE goods, if not comprehend- 
ed, and Ferſey and Guernſey will ſtore other places. I 
would therefore have them within the Bill; and I 
would have theſe words added to the Clauſe, Goods 
brought in by Land, or imported.“ 

Mr Garroway.] The main proſpect of the Bill is to 
keep theſe gaods from coming on ſhore. Goods de- 
poſited have been embezzled in the King's very Ware- 
houſe, and rags and rubbiſh put in their ſtead. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] How can a man tell but the 
Wine is let out into another veſſel, and they have pre- 
tended leakage? . | 

Mr Garreway.] The veſſels are to be ſtaved, and fo 
the Wine can never come aſhore. 


Tueſday, March 5. | 


Six Thomas Meres reports an appropriating Clauſe, [to be added 

to the Poll. Bill ;] viz, 4 All Moneys raiſed by this Act, ex- 
cept the Fees of the Exchequer, ſhall be applied and appropri- 
ated to a War againſt the French King, and no other uſe, &c.” 


Mr Secretary Caventry.] I ſuppoſe you intend this 
Appropriation, and Penalties, &c. for otherwiſe diſ- 
poling this Money than to a War againſt the French 
King, when the War ſhall be begun.“ | 

Sir Thomas Liilleton.] I hope, before the Act be paſ- 
ſed, of this Money, the War will be begun. This 
Money 1s to enable the King to enter into a War now. 
Two months hence, when the War is begun, and two 

7 or 
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or three thouſand men have been killed, © to enter into 
a War,” is a contradiction. The words “ entering into 
a War,“ may be a trap to the Officers of the Exche- 
quer in iſſuing out the Money, &c. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] What is done is for a War, and 
*tis hard for us to ſend men by ſea, or land, &c. and not 
have Money to pay them, when they come home. 
So the words in the Clauſe are plain. 5 

Sir Tho. Clarges.] The words are very well in the 
Clauſe, as now they are. We were told before, Give 
Money, and there was a War;“ and *twas “ taking the 
King of France bythe beard.” If ſo, what need all theſe 
difficulties? This that we are about to give is a great 
fum, and I know not when we ſhall ſpeak here again. 
If we have no War, there will be no farther uſe of us, 
All Letters from Holland ſay there is a complaint of 
the Confederates, that they do nothing; they are quite 
down, becauſe we talk of War, and declare it nor. 
When we took the Smyrna Fleet from the Dutch, we 
made War, and declared it afterwards. If there be a 


doubt of War, I would have us addreſs the King to 


declare it, though, for politic reaſons, it ſeems, *ris not 
declared already. 

Sir Fobn Ernly.] Till ſuch time as it be known to be 
War, I will not fign any Warrant of the Exchequer, 
for iſſuing out this Money, and no Officer of the Ex- 
chequer can be ſafe to ſign any till it be a known War. 

Sir George Reeves.] I would have a word, or two, to 
mend this Clauſe, that Commiſſioners may ſerve you 
ſecurely, viz. © For, and towards, a War with the 
French King.” | 

Sir Charles Wheeler. Is it your meaning that when an 
account is called for, this Money ſhall not reach to that, 
if ſhortly a War be declared ? And for all the prepa- 


rations at land and ſea? Shall not this Money be ad-, 


mitted into the account of War? 

Sir George Downing] Any debt incurred, though in 
Peace, yet is for the uſe and ſervice of this War. If 
you pals this, and doubt in the Exchequer to ſign 

Warrants, 
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Warrants, it will ſtop all iſſuing of Money, Sc. though 
in War. | | 

Mr Garroway.] It this be ſimply for preparation for 
this War, the ſum to be raiſed is too great; but I hope 
tis for a real carrying on the War, and then there can 
be no difference in the thing. * 

Mr Sollicitor Minnington.] The delign of the Money is 

for a War againſt the French King. If it be a War, there 
muſt be preparation. I hope it will be a War, and 
Money muſt be ſpent for preparation. If an Officer does 
not wilfully offend, he may be protected by Law. If 
that matter for a War againſt the French King, be ex- 
preſſed, the Officers of the E xchequer may ſafely pay 
the Monev, and if they ſign a Warrant according to the 
Act of Parliament, *tis a good juſtification in Law. If 
Gentlemen are doubtful in penal Laws, *tis good to 
be as plain as may be, 
Mr Mallet.] There was War betwixt Rome and Car- 
thage—Bellum ought to be according to your ſum of 
Money. The King told you“ That he could not ſpeak - 
nor act, without 600,0c0 /.”* This now is Belli preparatio, 
and we give 400, ooo /. more. So, | think, the words 
may ſtand in the Clauſe without alteration. 


Wedneſday, March 6. 


Sir Edward Dering reports ſeveral Amendments, Clauſes, Ge. 
agreed by the Committee to be added to the Poll-Bill. 


On the Clauſe for prohibiting of French Commodities. 


Mr Sollicitor Hinnington.] Calvin's Caſe of Natu- 
ralization, Sc. It will require confideration, whe- 
ther Ireland be bound by our Law, Cc. My Lord of 
Ormond's Act was framed here, to ſettle Lands in Ireland, 
but the better to cram down the Act in Ireland, which 
had paſſage there as adventurers.  _ FT 
Sir Thomas [.i4ileton.) I move that Printing-paper, 
by reaſon of the great works in printing, now in hand, 
(which cannot be carried on without paper of ſeveral 
forts, and ſo will conſtrain men to print beyond ſea, to the 
great detriment of trade) may have a year longer for 


bringing 
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bringing it in. Some great works cannot be printed in 
a year or two. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] It was moved for time for perſons, 
who, in a fair way of trade, had contracted for their 
Wines at Bourdeaux—But the Colliers, who ſupport our 
Navigation, go for thoſe Wines. 

Sir Eliab Harvey.] It was a month ago that you or- 
dered a Bill to be brought in for prohibiting this French 
trade, and that was timely notice ſufficient. 

The Speaker. ] This is modeſtly aſked, that the Mer- 
chants ould bring in ſo many Commodities as will ſerve 
you for the three years, that you have forbidden them. 

Sir Tho. Meres.] The firſt of April is the time to 
fend fools on errands, and I would have the time li- 
mitred to that day. 

Mr Papillon. ] At Marſeilles, there are many Eng liſb 
ſhips, and becauſe of the Algiers War they muſt have 
Convoys, and are now at Alicant, expecting Convoys, 
which cannot in that time arrive, to bring the m home. 
I defire that a Proviſo may be to exempt thoſe fix ſhips*. 

Mr Secretary Coveniry.] If you take in the Proviſo 
moved for, then fling out the Clauſe. Whether will 
you have a public, or particular advantage? I know 
that, above a month ſince, thoſe ſhips were called home. 
They have had time, and how long has been the ima- 
gination of a War with France they cannot be ignorant. 
If this Clauſe of Prohibition, c. be neceſſary, the Pro- 
viſo is unneceſſary. 

Mr Papillon.] Six months ſince there was a kind of 
intimation of War with Spain; but it was not intended 
there ſnould be no trade at all with Spain, becauſe of ſuch 


an intimation. And this intention of War here makes thoſe 
ſhips ſtay at Alicant, as well for fear of the French as 


of Algiers. 


Mr Sollicitor Minnington.] The perſon that complains 
of - theſe ſhips, Sc. has been zealous to ſhow (himſelf 
againſt France There can be no War, but ſome Mer- 

* It appears by the Journal, that. this Clauſe touching ſome ſhips 


in the Streigbis, as well as that touching Printing-paper (propoled above, 


be Sir Thomas Littleton) was — without being read. 
chants 
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chants will receive ſome injury. Theſe ſhips, moved 
for, &c. have all the world to land in but England. 
The Merchants have got great Eſtates by the French 
trade, and may very well bear this inconvenience. And 
pray let us be unanimous in this, and ſhow ourſelves 
briſk by keeping French goods out of England. 
Reſolved, That French Commodities, t. be prohibited for three 
years, &c. from and after the ſecond of March. [And the Bill, 
with the Amendments, Sc. was ordered to be ingrofſed.} 


| [March 7. omitted.] EX 
FPiday, Marth 8. | 

The Poll-Bill paſſed, and was entitled, An Act for raiſing 
Money, by a Poll, and otherwiſe, to enable his jeſty to enter into 
an actual War againſt the French King, and for prohibiting ſe- 
veral French Commodities. | 

[March 9 and 11. omitted. ] 

Tueſday, March 12. 


An ingroſſed Bill for the better collecting the duty of Hearth- 
Money [was read the third time.] | | 


Col. Birch.] The miſchief of this irregularity [in col- 
lecting the Hearth-Money} is from the farming it. When 
the Money was gathered by the Conſtables, I remember 
not in the Country that I have had knowledge of any 
complaint. I am none of thoſe that would take from 

the King; but when the Conſtables collected this duty, 
the returns to the King were 170,000 /. per annum, and 
ſince it was farmed, tis reduced to 1 30, O00 J. per annum. 
We hear of War every day with France, but 1 cannot 
believe it, when that body of men that fave England, are 
thus difcontented by the vexatious collection of this duty. 
I love not to have to do with ſuch a body of people when 
diſcontented, and all is for nothing And it may be in 
the power of the Officer to make a Juſtice of Peace go 
a journey to London, or be made a Sheriff, if he gives 
a judgment upon the Act that does not pleaſe. At ſuch 
a time as this, when a good underſtanding A the 

| ing 
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King and his People muſt be our intereſt, I would not 


diſturb it. Tis now got out of Weſtminſter- Hall, but 


to keep it out from thence, put the Judgment final into 
the Juſtice of Peace's hands. But ſays one, Will 


you put the Juſtices in balance with the Judges? — 


But there is Money ro be got by this; the Exciſe, Sc. 
is finally in the Juſtice of the Peace. Can that be brought 
to Weſtminſter Hall ? That is kept out, and if ever it 
come to get thither, there will be more trouble in it, 
than with the man that got the Patent, for one, Sc. to 
give him half a crown, or come up, Gc. to ſhow cauſe 
why he refuſes. This Bill is to prevent ſuch a kind of 
vexation, viz. You muſt pay the farmer two Thillings, 
as he charges you, or go up to the Exchequer to ſhow 


cauſe why; which this Bill will prevent, and I would 


paſs it. 
[The Bill paſſed. ] 


On the proceedings at a Conference with the Lords upon the 


Bill for preſervation of the fiſhing in [the River] Severn &. 


Mr Pozvle.] If the Lords had regularly given reaſons 
for the Amendments they have made in the Bill, it had 
been parliamentary, but inſtead of that they have only 
ſpoken in general. Particular reaſons ought to have 
been for every Amendment, and I defire the Lords m 


give particular reaſons, and that the right order of in- 


tercourſe between the two Houſes may be reſtored. 
[A Conference was deſired with the Lords, on the ſubject- 
matter of the laft.] 


¶ March 13. omitted. 


Thurſday, March 14. 

[On the State of the Nation.] Lü 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard.) The King has had unhappy 
Counſels. I will not exaſperate matters, nor ravel into 
* This Conference was had on and Alterations which the Com- 
the gth, on a Bill ſent down from mons had made, had, in effect, made 
the Lords for preſervation of the it a new Bill, as they had ſtruck out 
fiſhing in ſeveral Rivers in the of it all the Rivers, except only the 


Kingdom, in which their Lordſhips River Severn,” 
averred, That the Amendments 


x . 


Counſels. 
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Counſels. I will only ſay, that if the advice of the Par- 


liament had been taken, we had not been in this con- 
dition. The ſtrength of the French King, both by Sea 
and Land, is far beyond his Neighbours. He has, at 
this time, no leſs than 100,000 fighting men under his 
banners. I am ſorry we have neglected the Militia of 
the Nation ſo long as we have done. Now things are 
mainly at the ſtake, and they might preſerve us. Our 
Qut-works are already taken, the Spaniſh Netherlands, 
and, I fear, the French Army is ſo great, that the Prince 
of Orange cannot make head againſt it, and the worſt 
of all is, we have jealouſies amongſt ourſelves. Unleſs 
there be balſam to heal us, we are in a ſad condition. I 
hope the Wiſdom of the Houſe will reſolve on ſuch 
things as may give us cure; and I hope the Lords, 
who are part of the Government, will conſider the State 
of the Nation as well as we. 1 will not fit down there- 
fore without a Motion, v/z. ©* That we may humbly 
move his Majeſty to declare War againſt the French 
King.“ The conſequence whereof will be the bringing 
in our Allies, and we will venture our hearts and hves, 
and our purſes will be open like Engliſomen; and I 
hope for good Succeſs. 

Lord Ruyfſel.] The Gentleman that ſpoke laſt, has 
made a good Motion. I hope in time we ſhall juſtify 
ourſelves from the aſperſion that we did not give Money 
ſooner. I would ſet the ſaddle on the right horſe, and 
1 move that we may go into a Committee of the whole 
Houſe, to conſider of the fad and deplorable Con- 
dition we are in, and the Apprehenſions we are under 
of Popery, and a ſtanding Army; and that we 
may conſider of ſome way to fave ourſelves from 
ruin. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] I have been always as jealous 
of the greatneſs of France, as any man. There are al- 
ready forty eight Companies of Foot, ſent over into 
Flanders But what Advantage {hall we have more by a 
ſudden declaring of War againſt the French King, rm 
org 
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fore we are prepared : ? We have more Merchant-ſhips 
out, at this time, than any other. Nation. And this 
ſudden Declaration will but give occaſion to the King of 
France to fall upon us, before we are provided. What 
is it you can do by it? You are in Treaties now, and 
will you over-run your Allies? I would do as the Ro- 
mans, who made Declarations of War jointly with their 
Allies. That one thing I would know; what Advantage 
we can have immediately to Declare War, before we are 
in a poſture for it? War will be declared, when we are 
ready for it; but if you adviſe the King as is moved, 
conſider well what you have to do. 

Sir Jobn Hotbam. ] 1 will not talk now like a daphitter; 
but like an Englihman. If our Advice had been taken; 
which we gave honeſtly and worthily, things had not 
been at this paſs. Bur I am not of the Opinion with 
Coventry, © that this Prohibition is a ſuificient Declara- 
tion of War.” I am not worthy to ſit here, if I do 
not ſecond that noble Lord's very worthy Motion of going: 
into a Grand Committee to conſider the deplorable Con- 
dition we are in, We are told, this will ſtop our pro- 
ceedings in the money, &c.” That is ſtrange; for we 
are forty times more in danger and hazard, if we do 
not as has been moved, Ge. than if we fhould not 
give one farthing of money. I would therefore go into 
a Committee of the whole Houſe, to ſee the reaſon, 
and who has brought you into this Condition to loſe all; 
and hazard our Goyernors. 

Sir William Hickman.) All agree that tis a ſtrange 
Condition we are brought into. We have done our parts 
in this Houſe; we have given our advice ſeveral years 
againſt the growing greatneſs of the French King: Still 
we are in the ſame darkneſs as to the War with France,; 
as when we firſt met. Therefore 1 move that we may 
go into a Grand Committee to conſider the preſent Con- 
dition We are in. 

Sir Nicholas Carew.) Coventry would know, why we 
are ſo haſty to enter into War, Sc. If we really declare 
War, we animate the Confederates. If we go into a 
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Grand Committee, I hope we ſhall find out the inſtru- 
ments ef our long Prorogations, and French Counſels, 
as if they had been penſioners to the French King. Then 
theConfederates will ſee that we are in good earneſt. Let 
us enquire if we have not the ſame Counſels and Coun- 


fellors that we had before, and clear ourſelves, and ſet 
the Saddle on the right Horſe. 


Sir Thomas Lee.] If the Queſtion be for the Houſe 


to go into a Grand Committee 1 will fir down, for all 
agree to it. But if you will proceed in the Debate now 
about adviſing the King to proclaim War, as has been 
moved, I have then ſomething to ſay now. 

Sir Thomas Higgins ] To put the King upon a De- 
claration of War, what can that hurt the French? Tis 
not the King's fault that Treaties were not ſooner perfected. 
The King of France has a great Fleet in the Weſt Indies, 
and our Plantations there lie open. If you deſire a De- 
claration of War, judge the condition of thoſe places. 
For your Declaration of War will not help the Confede- 
rates, and Spain will ſtand upon higher terms with you; 
and theſe are the reaſons why we ſhould not be ſo haſty 
to declare War againſt France. 

Sir Philip Monckton.] I did not complain of my Im- 
priſonment in the Tower : I defired no man to complain 
of it. Neither ſhall I complain of my Lord Chancellor's 
putting me upon a Recognizance. I will not complain 


of the King to his People: I would not be thought a 


man of petulancy, or a malecontent. Tis ſaid © it is 
not now time to declare War.” Juſt at the beginning 
of theſe times, the late King was perſuaded by his 
Council that all was quiet in Scotland, and he never knew 
the Scorch Army was marching, till they were upon the 
Borders. I concur therefore with the Motion for the 

Houſe to go into a Grand Committee. | 
Sir Robert Carr.) I do not know, but that in this 
matter of Impriſonment complained of by Monckton, 
my name may be made uſe of, Till you have ſome- 
thing of this matter— | 
; Sir 
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Sir Gilbert Gerrard took Carr down to Order, and ſaid.] 
He is falling into buſineſs quite contrary to the mat- 
ter before us. I defire we may not be diverted from 
the Queſtion by any thing. | 
Sir Robert Curr.] I did never deſign to divert the 
Queſtion, nor to play any trick in it— 


Mr Palmes took Carr to Order.] I think he is leading 


you off from the matter. Twas moved and ſeconded, 
to go into a Grand Committee, and now you are diverted 
about the Impriſonment of Monckton, which he may do 
at a Grand Committee, if he pleaſes. 

The Speaker.] The ſubject-matter now before you 
is the Houſe going into a Grand Committee. Carr at 
another time is at liberty to ſpeak. 

Sir Philip Monckton.] I do aver that Carr was not in 
my thoughts, but he may proceed in what he has to 
fay when he pleaſes. 

Sir Themas Meres.] No ſingle man's caſe can be big 
enough to divert you from this great point; though 
I would have them both heard at a proper time. Now 
the reſult of the Grand Committee is yet a Queſtion, 
Whether you will addreſs the King for Peace or War. 
The Queſtion propoſed is, That the Committee con- 
ſider the State of the Nation. And if you conſider not. 
how we came into theſe misfortunes, you will never ſee 
how to come out of them. | | 

Sir Charles Wheeler.) *Tis moved, That you en- 
quire into the King's Counſels.” I am old enough to 
remember that the enquiry into evil Counſellors began 
the late War, took off Lord Strafford's head, and was fol- 
lowed by ſuch an effuſion of Blood that I hope the like will 
never be again. I fear the conſequence of this enquiry. 
I will not trouble you with old Stories—If any perſon 
has any thing to ſay againſt Counſellors, he may now; 
but to go into a Grand Committee to ſet up a , quis, 
and make a noiſe abroad If any Gentleman will name 
perſons, he may do it here. | 

Col. Birch.) If that Gentleman knows that open War 
with the French is dangerous at this time, and he only 
Q 2 ' als 
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tells us ſo, we are in the ſame darkneſs we were ſix weeks 
ago. I muſt explain myſelf. The long Prorogation at 
this time Plain things muſt be diſcourſed of. Sometime 
ſince I told you of © a Crab-tree Cudgel, &c.” but 
better now than not at all. And I would have the 
Speaker leave the Chair. | 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) I am never againſt en- 
quiry into Counſels. But the latter Queſtion is ſer aſide, 
whilſt you enquire into the firſt. I am not conſcious to 
myſelf of giving ill Counſels ; and if you will go upon 
any one perſon, you may. And if it be worth your 
pains and leiſure,” you may go upon Counſels too. But 
it in that danger you are in, you neglect that firft Coun- 
ſel of remedy, it cannot be thought your buſineſs. The 
State of the Nation is plain; an actual War is entered into. 
The Engagement is plain into an actual War; and *tis 
impoſſible, till the King be in a good meaſure ſupplied 
by you to enable him, and has laid that money out 
Without it the King could not go into an actual War. 
To go therefore into a Grand Committee, will be to 
come out again. When you have done what is ne- 
ceflary on your parts, I ſhall be as forward as any man 
to enquire into ill Counſels, or Counſellors, becauſe I 
have as little to fear as any man. 

Mr Yauyhan.] Converſe with perſons without doors 
and within, and you will find dangers proclaimed at home 
and abroad. So lad an effect cannot be without ill cauſes. 
According to Hbeeler's argument, let the conſequence 
be ever ſo ill, of evil Counſellors, you muſt not examine 
them, becauſe it had once ill effect; and ſo the Nation 
will never have remedy. I think we muſt ſee how we 
came into theſe misfortunes, before we get out of them. 

Sir John &rnly.] If 1 thought we were in jeſt, as ſome 
do, in this great affair of War, I would ſay nothing. 
The King is in actual War with the King of France, 
and will go as far in it as you will enable him. He 
has at preſent no money, nor credit. I will ſay nothing 
to excuſe any man. Let every tub ſtand upon its own 
bottom. I have a ctear'hcart; our Houſe is on fire, and 

„ | wilt 
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will you not quench it, but enquire who ſet it on fire ? 
This muſt make a great noiſe abroad, and I know not 
how far it may reach. I would therefore lay this mat- 
ter aſide. This will not ſtrengthen the King's hands, but 
weaken them. Let us go on with the Bill, Sc. to en- 
able the King to proſecute the War, 1 ſee no fruit of 
this proceeding you are upon, but Confuſion and Miſery. 

Lord Cavend!fh. ] I am not of the opinion, © that 
we are in jeſt.” I think ſome have been in good earneſt. 
I would go into a Grand Committee, that we may en- 
quire whether we ſhall go into a War, or no; for we are 
in the dark. Tis ſaid, “ *tis not now a time to en- 
quire into Counſels.” But ſurely the longer we delay 
it, 'tis the worſe. I will ſay nothing to the thing now, 
but it will be proper at the Grand Committee. 

Sir John 1 abit ] I will not hinder the-Queſtion for 
going into a Grand Committee, and I am well contented 
that the Committee enquire into the preſent State of the 
Nation. But that which calls me up, is ſome expreſſions 
to be taken notice of, being orie of thoſe who have 
the honour to be truſted with a Commiſſion for a Re- 
giment in this Service. We are unhappy to be under 
the thought of being the occaſion of bringing in Popery, 
and ſetting up a ſtanding Army. I have a Family, and 
an Eſtate that my Anceſtors have ſubſiſted on. But this 
is a great diſcouragement, if whilſt we are making le- 
vies of Our men, we ſhall have ſuch Aſperſions, Fears, 
and Jealouſies upon us. I am under ſome aſtoniſh- 
ment at it. Whilſt J have been in military Command, 
I have acted according to Law. Inſtead of getting men 
raiſed, under theſe apprehenſions, at this rate, people 

will rather knock us on the head, when we ſhall beat 
up our drums, than we ſhall have any men. When the 
Motion was firſt made, I expected Gerrard would have 
propoſed it of another kind, viz. to have addreſſed the 
King to iſſue out Orders to the Lord- Lieutenants to put 
; the Militia i in Arms, to be drawn into the maritime 
Counties. There is great Security to the Monarchy in 
them, and they give the Nation great Security of our 
"EN Laws, 
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Laws, and King. I hope we ſhall not be ſo unhappy 
as to be thought Inſtruments, either of Popery or a 
ſtanding Army. 3 | 

Mr Leveſon Gower.) I would never have given my 
Vote with that Gentleman (Talbot) ſo often, if I thought 
he intended Popery, or a ſtanding Army. I had no 
meaning nor reflection upon him in what I ſaid. 

Sir Philip Warwick.) 1 would rather that you took 
this matter moved into conſideration to-morrow, than 
preſs it to day. I have feared this greatneſs of the 


French King theſe forty years; and in my laſt Maſter's. 


time, they had great Correſpondence in Court, and 
found Caſements to look in at. If we 2 
our Army's terrors to ourſelves (and J have ſeen War 
to the ruin of the Nation, and deſtruction of the Prince) 
I have not a word diſtracted enough to expreſs it. I 
am as willing (like Balaam's Aſs) to cruſh my Maſter's 
foot, when an Angel ſtands in the way, as any body ; 
but I am not for this Queſtion now. 

The Queſtion propoſed, „The Houſe to go info a Grand 


Committee, to conſider the State of the Nation, and to preſent 
you with remedies to prevent the dangers thereof.” 


Sir Thomas Lee.] I am not for Jennings's Motion, to 
go into a Grand Committee to-morrow, for his reaſons, 
** becauſe he knew not of the Motion, and is unprepar- 
ed.“ I hope to be informed at the Committee. 


In a Grand Committee. Sir John Trevor in the Chair. 


Mr Powle.] 1 beg leave to offer my thoughts, now 
you are to conſider the preſent Condition of the Na- 
tion. We have given ſomething, and have voted a 
great deal more, for Land Soldiers, and a Fleet, and as 


a; but little appearance of a War with France. And if it 


War, whether it be to leſſen the King of France, or to 
do for him what he cannot do for himſelt, that is, to make 
Peace, if railing theſe men infuſes a jealouſy into the 
people of a ſtanding Army, I would know what a 
condition we are in, as to Alliances, and what towards 
a War. Since Alliances have been ſo concealed from 


us, 
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us, I have made it my buſineſs to inform myſelf from 
thoſe that know better than myſelf, but I find very 
little of what was opened to us this Seſſion. There are 
Copies and Prints abroad of the Treaties, and ſo the 
thing is no ſecret to us. If I am miſtaken, I would be 
rectified by the honourable perſons that can inform us 
better in them. Firſt, I would know whether the 
Treaty is not on foot, on the project ſo long talked of, 
of the French delivering up ſome towns in Flanders to the 
Spaniards, and ſo to leave the French in poſſeſſion of 
Burgundy and Franche Compte, and the reſt of their 
Conqueſts, which are very conſiderable ? Secondly, 
whether it France accept this Treaty, and Spain deny, 
we are not to enter into War with Spain, to conſtrain 
him to the acceptation of it? And, thirdly, whether 
there is not a condition in that Treaty to reſtore the 
Brandenburgh Conqueſts to the Swedes in Pomerania, and 
the French to hold Sicily, till theſe Articles are agreed 
to? And whether this is not in effect for the French 
to retain Sicily and Borrain for ever? J leave you to 
conſider if they muſt keep them as a caution, or pledge, 
for Brandenburgh to reſtore the Swedes the towns in 
Germany and Pomerania. Upon this general Agreement, 
next to Flanders, Sicily touches us moft, and now I 
would know whether all this Army is raiſed far this intent. 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] The Gentleman ſeems to de- 
mand an account of the King's Treaties. If we that 
are ſworn, &c. publiſh them, we publiſh his Counſels, 
contrary to our Oath. So that to that I can give no 
Account, unleſs the King give me leave. I can only 
ſay, that you are not rightly informed in the Treaty. 
Mr Secretary Milliamſon.] Gentlemen need not doubt 
ſatisfaction, eſpecially when we owe it to one another. 
We did, as far as we had liberty, tell you the Treaties 
and Alliances, &c. If Powle has had information, as 
he tells you, of theſe things, I aſſure you they are not 
in the Treaty. If you will apply it ſo as to reſt ſatis- 
fied, &c. you cannot take it ill, if we, under Oaths, 


cannot, without leave from the King, ſay any thing far- 
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ther. And you know as much of the nature of it, 


as is fit for you to know. 

Mr Potole.] Theſe Treaties a are public to all the world, 
and I know not why they ſhould be a ſecret to us. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.| I aver that theſe Treaties 
were not publiſhed by Authority, though they are laid 
to be known to all iche Tam” 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I think you are rightly informed by 


the honourable perſon, *©* that you know as much of 


the nature of the thing, as is fit for you to know.“ 

If we are in a State of War, you are no longer in a 
State of Mediation. When War is ſo much to the 
advantage of the Kingdom, Alliances will be known, 
and to fortify you, are now abſolutely neceſſary No 


danger by doing it. It is pretty ſtrange, that againſt 


ſo potent a Prince as the King of France, there is all 
the publiſhing of War, by Act of Parliament, that can 
be, and no Act of Hoſtility. I wonder at that courteſy 
amongſt Princes. To come therefore to a clear under- 
Randing, that the Army may be employed, and this 
money may not be given to our deſtruction, if it be 
not employed in Flanders, it may be here—When they 
are out of the Kingdom of England, that vigour may 
be given the Prince of Orange to enable him to look 
the French in the face That will be honour to us to 
declare War, and that will be encouragement to us to 
proceed in the War. 

Mr Mallet.] It has troubled me, that, all along this 
Seſſion, we have had an ambiguous Debate about this 
War. You have countenanced an Army within doors— 
(meaning Members Officers) Why do they not go to their 
Charges ? I would have an Addreſs made to the King, 
not only to enter into War with France, but to ſecure 
your Laws at home; and that the 30,000 men now 
to be raiſed may be for the French War only; and 
that we may have no other military force, but the ſtand- 
ing Militia, and they to be exerciſed, with a good Fleet, 
and we need neither fear the French abroad, nor French 
Counſellors at home. 


Mr. 
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Mr Vaugban.] If we have not a War with the French 
King, there is no man but will tell. you what will 
come of this Army. I know no' reaſon for this 
nicety, unleſs it be complimental to the French King, 
whether he or we declare War firſt. I move therefore; 
<« that you will addrefs the King, that War may be 
declared; that all the world may know we are in 


earneſt, Otherwiſe "twill be very. hard to give the _— 


more money. 
Sir John Ernly.] It I was now to declare this mat- 


ter, I would be "well prepared. The firſt hour you do 
this, all the Merchants effects will be ſeized in France. 


To ſhow you that my zeal is as great in this as any 
man's, I would enable the King to ſend theſe men into 
Flanders, and until you eſtimate the Poll-Bill, no man 
will lend any money upon it. The King is as impa- 
tient as any man here to go into the War: And there 
need be no diſtruſt of the King. He can raiſe what men 
he pleaſes, and make Peace, or War, if he pleaſes. An 
Army, if raiſed and not paid, will pay itſelf. Enable 
the King therefore to ſend them away, with more money, 
or credit, .and you may ſend theſe men away when you 
pleaſe, 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] As I apprehend from what 1 
hear, the danger is greater from Scotland, than Flanders, 
by the Duke of Lauderdale's proceedings there, in 
quartering Soldiers upon ſuch as will not give ſecu- 
rity both for themſclves, and their tenants, not to go to 
Conventicles. I would not needlefsly exaſperate any 
men whatſoever. We are told, © that 'tis in the King's 

wleaſure to ſhow or not to ſhow us the Treaty.” And 


e that Privy Counſellors are upon their Oath not to re- 


veal his Majeſty's Counſels.” I am ſure 'tis allo their 
Oath. to give the King faithful Counſel. If there was 
not a bluſter and a noiſe made with Prerogative, the King 
would eaſily make us participate of his Counſels. Theſe 
times are like the melancholy ones, ſome ages agc, after 
the Duke of Burgundy's death. The French King had 
thoughts to make himſelf maſter of all; and his beſt 

way 
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way to keep off England, was to bribe the chief Coun- 
ſellors, and they did receive Penſions, and gave ac- 
quittances for the money, which were regiſtered in the 
Parliament of Paris. Then came a Parliament, and 
wondered whence came the Court to give ſo different 
Counſels from them; whence, if any meſſage was ſent 
into France, Jewels were preſented the meſſengers ? Is 
it not ſo now ? If but ſent to fee what o'clock it is, they 
are preſented, and, I ſpeak it in the preſence of God, I 

believe we have ſome great Miniſters, as much bribed 
now, as then. Since our Addreſſes made to leſſen the 
power of France, all our motions have been to heighten 
France. In Auguſt laſt, when there was a battle, and the 
French in ſome danger, our great men did run into 
France to their aſſiſtance. Theſe arc {ad thoughts 
This Army looks like a ſtanding Army— Therefore I 
would have no Officer, of hat quality ſoever, be ad- 
mitted into it, that takes not the Teſts, Sc. When [I 
hear of the Queen's and the Duk-*s Regiments, &c. 
they will be hereafter arguments of reſpe&t—** Will 
you diſband the Duke's, the Queen's, and the Dutcheſs's 
Regiments? It Reports be true, what is all this War, 
but to drive the King of Spaiz yet farther into this 
unprofitable War? I have ſeen great effects of 6000 
Engliſh abroad. They may turn the ſcale; and if we 
pour 6000 men into Flanders, we may make ſuch amaze- 
ments that the King of France may leave the towns he 
has conquered. I wonder any man ſhould oppoſe this 
Addreſs to the King to enter into a War with the French 
King. When we were told of War here firſt with France, 
no body believed it, when a trade for French goods is 
held at Vbiteball, and the French Ambaſſador is ſeen 
in every room We put them not in our boſoms that 
we are at War with. I move therefore, That we ad- 


dreſs the King to declare War with France, and that 
he call back his Ambaſſador from France, and remand 
the French Ambaſſador.” ' 


Mr Secretary Williamſon.] 'Tis moved, © That an Ad- 
dreſs be made to the King to enter inte a War with 


the 
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the French King.” I will not deny, but that your Au- 
thority is equal to ours of the Privy Council, to adviſe 
the King; but Gentlemen muſt allow me to think that 
this muſt abſolve you from doing your part. I wiſh 
the thing ſo well, that [I would not have] you make 
a wry ſtep in it. But what fruits are there of your ad- 
vice, that muſt enable the King to do what you deſire 
he ſhould do? When you have done that, I know no 
reaſon at all but it may become you to adviſe the Ki 

to enter into a War; but you are in the imperfect ſteps; 


the quantum is not calculated, and no view how this 


will defray the charge the King is at, in your eye—6000 
men more will ſpeedily be ſent into Flanders, if 
the winds hinder not. There are 5000 there already, 
28 Companies, and 18 more are preparing for the pur- 
oſe you intend. In the whole, there is more money 
id out upon this, than is in the proſpect of this money 
before you. You ſhould think how to carry on the 
reſt of the Supply, to enable the King to go through 
with the Proviſion every wife Prince ſhould make. And 
whilſt he does that, you may eaſily foreſee what kind 
of anſwer you will have from the King. I hope we 
ſhall get that advantage, that when we come to charge 
perſons, Gentlemen will be tied to particular proofs, 
and not aſperſe the whole body of the Government. 
I am as much concerned, as any man in this Houſe, 
at what is moved, and conſider if what I have ſaid 
is not in ſome meaſure reaſonable. I think the Queſtion 
is not yet ripe But I would not have the Queſtion fall; 
take it up to-morrow morning, if you pleaſe. One 
remedy to obtain your deſires is to conſider of the next 
part of the Supply for the War before you, that when 
that is ready, you may be able to ſay to the King with 
the Addreſs, © That you are enabling him to enter into 
the War.” I am of the ſame mind with any man in this 
Houſe, of the abſolute neceſſity for this Addreſs, the 
King of France, as it were for his pleaſure, walki 
from town to town, and taking them as if they had a 
correſpondence with him. But if you fend aver hun- 
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dreds of men, and talk of the Pyrenean Treaty, vo 
will never effect any thing. The King of France will 
never begin War with you; his intereſt is not that, but 
to go on, and conquer. Therefore, as faſt as poſſible, 
I move, That you would enable the King to enter 
into the War: And at the ſame time you preſent him 
with this Addreſs, preſent him Kewiſe with the re- 
maining part of the Supply. 

Mr Vaugban] Let that honourable perſen ſhow a 
precedent whenever Money was given tor a War before 
it was declared. If the Kin” ple: aſs to declare War a- 
gainſt the French King, it the touſ- will not give 
Money towards it, I believe the Kingdom will do it 
itſelf. | 

Mr Secretary Coventry.) Lou are not upon a right 
way of declaring the War; it wil! do the Corfederates 
no good, but it will do the King or Frunte good. L heſe 
Clauſes in the Bill do import War; you have the Ap- 
propriution of the Money to a War with France. This 
will make the King, of Franc look about him; ; if War - 
was declared by ſound of trumpet, with a Herald, this 
Act is as full. The point is, when you are ready ſor 
War, then you will declars War. I would willingly 
have Merchants ſpeak it: For my own part, I had ra- 
ther be a fooliſh Counſellor than knayiſh. If there are 
French Counſellors, I could with I knew them, and that 
the Gentleman that ſuſpects them, was near the King to 
give him better Counſel. Vaſt poſſeſſions were in the 
King, in former days, by tenures, &c. But our Maſter 
is not in that condition. *Tis this Houſe muſt enable 
him ro make War. From my heart I believe it to be 
a War, and I with it War. 48 Companies are in Flan- 
ders, beſides what are ſent to Tangier, and Jamaica. As 
for © the Dukes and Dutcheſs's Regiments,“ objected 
againſt, I would have Gentlemen ſhow me, if it be 
not ſo every where, in Germany, and France; and no 
| man can be a Colonel here, but he muſt run through 
\ all the things your Law enjoins. Do not give that King 
1 Abroad ſuch advantages, as to give ſuch diſcourage- 

ments 
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ments here to thoſe employed in this War. You are 


told of “a Project, Sc. and a Treaty about delivering 

up ſome towns, or Holland will not engage in it, 
for three or four towns.“ It is my opinion now, and 
was always, to ſuppreſs the growing greatnels of France; 
but if you end barely thus in words, the misfortune wil 
be ours. 

Sir Tho. Littleton ] Tou are told, © That Levies go 
ſlowly on, by reaſon of your not diſpatching the Mo- 
"ney, Sc.“ But there is ſo univerſal a diſtruſt in the 
War, that the common Soldiers come not in, As for 
the Treaties, we know not what they are, but what 
we can get without doors. We are told, © we are 
materially miſtaken in what we hear of them, but when 
they are opened we ſhall find them otherwiſe.” But I 
admire that we are not permitted to be told of one good 
Article in them; that all the good of them ſhould be 
an abſolute ſecret. If ever we enter into a War, it muſt 


be by other perſons, and other. Treaties, far different 


from theſe : For this Guaranty Spain will never endure. 
Though the King of France be beaten to Paris; yet 
if he keeps the reſt of Flanders by'reſigning a few towns, 
the ſame danger will ſtill remain. I am of (opinion, and 
reputation is the laſt thing in the world,) that if the Con- 


federates have no reputation abroad, and none at home, 


they are loſt. We are told of having realities in the 
Tax.“ The Poll-Bill is a reality: But if ſuch doubts, 
as have been ſpoken of, are not removed, tis impoſ- 
ſible there ſhould be reality in any thing, but ſtill 
doubts. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] If the Articles in the Treaty 
be ſuch as Holland will not come into, all the Alli- 
_ ances in the world will not ſave us, and they will come 
into a Trade, and a War with us too. If we will ena- 
ble the King, he will come into the Alliance. As re- 
putation is a great thing, and declaring of War, if the 
French King ſeize your Merchant- -ment, that will not be 
for your reputation. 


The Chairman formed the Addreſs, and read it. 


Sir 


—— 
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Sir Thomas Meres.] I would have it, That from 
time to time, we will ſupply the King for proſecuting 
this War, according to our former Addreſſes.” 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I ſpeak to the words © from time 
to time.” I fear they will have no good conſe- 
quence—Theſe words had ill luck; for after, in May 
Addreſs, we had put thoſe words in, we had the ſame 
Counſels ſtill. | 

Mr Powle.] Was there ever a precedent for the Par- 
lament to aſſiſt a War, we know not where, or how? 
When the King aſks Supplies for a War, he always 
tells the Houſe how that War is directed. I move there- 
fore, That after quieting the minds of the Subjects, we 
may aſſiſt the Confederates.” 

Mr Secretary Coventry. ] What Confederates does the 
Gentleman mean ? Are not all the world Contederates ? 
God knows where you are to ſtate what are the con- 
venient ones, before you puſh, or preſs the King into 
them. Will you declare the King to be confederate 
with theſe Princes, before having one Article with them ? 

Col. Birch.] If there was not ſomething to be ſaid on 
the other ſide, we muſt be of his mind. Our caſe 
ſtands thus, to my underſtanding. We have a hard 
game to play; if none of theſe Confederates be ours, how 
ſhall we ſtand againſt the French alone? I have heard a 
ſtory of a man, that ſuppoſed his wife not to be ve 
good, and his child told him, If one body ſaid fo, it 
might be a lye; but if every body ſays ſo, then you 
are a cuckold, father.” We hear from abroad, that 
the little Princes of Italy ſend out Privateers. They would 
be nibbling, but they ſay the King of England is not in 
earneſt. Tis a wonderful thing that Spain will not let 
the Prince of Orange ſave them with his help. I appeal 
to Gentlemen that have been raiſing forces in the Coun- 
try, as they are coming up to town, if the people cried 
not, Gad bleſs you, you are going to fight againſt the 
French!“ And now we can get no men. What is the 
reaſon of this? They believe it not. After we had given 
Money in May laſt, we were ſent away with a rod at 
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our tail, into the Country, and I expect no better of 
this, if the ſame men ſtill adviſe the King. The Mer- 
Chants had rather believe Monſieur Colbert, that the 
Engliſh may come into Morlaix ſafe, than our Miniſters. 
The Merchants believed Colbert, but not one word you 
ſaid, and they put Ships out to ſea, notwithſtanding your 
votes. The 20th day limited for no more importation 
of French goods, Sc. draws on apace, and the Mer- 
chants fit quietly on that ground, and thinking people 
are employed about it in France. In ſhort, 1 ſee no time 
when your Merchants have been leſs concerned than now. 
Is the Fleet ready ?—lf the Cuſtoms and other Money 
w1ll not ſet out the Fleer, I ſtand amazed. Trump, in 
our late times, when Holland was at War with thoſe that 
governed, put a Beeſom on his Top-maſt, and ſaid, 
he would ſweep the Channe).** Immediately the peo- 
ple that then ſat here, (the Rump) in a few days ſet out 
a Fleet to ſea, that met with the Beeſom, and burat it 
ſoundly. I hear nothing of our Fleet to-day, and 
therefore I believe *tis ready. If I would adviſe for my 
life, if you ever do any thing on yonder ſide, you muſt 
have a good ſcouring body of men to join with the 
Lunenbourg forces, who are Proteſtants. They have had 
ill luck, and muſt have ſo ſtill, elſe. But neither trained 
bands nor auxiliaries will do any good, unleſs they are 
aſſured whom they muſt fight againſt. A Vote of aſ- 
ſiſting the King againſt the Duzch colt us 2,500,000 /. 
But in this we are all concerned, and why ſhould we 
not tell the King ſo? But it other words will do than are 
in already, . pray put them down. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] I hope the Confederates are ſo, 
though we know it not. But Princes and States con- 
federated againſt the King of France may be eaſily 
known by that name, and I would have that in the 
Addreſs. 

Mr Pepys.] I will appeal to my memory, it Birch 
will appeal to his, and [let] both of us appeal to the 
books, if the Rump had not three times the time Birch 
{peaks of, to ſet out the Navy; and then they were ful 
orf 
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of money too, and had what they would. In reference 
to my province (Secretary of the Admiralty) the King 
can ſhow yau in earneſt, (becauſe I hear the Cuſtoms for 
the Navy touched upon, as if the King had not fur- 
niſned out any) more ſhips ſwimming on the fea, (not 
in port) than what you have -given can defray. I 


am far from offering any matter of belief that go tips 


are ready; your Vote is towards it. All is ns and 
all the moral ſteps are made that can be; as many 
hammers and hands are at work, and all courſes taken to 
invite men in—To the very uſe of Merchants Docks, 
the King has not one Dock empty; and I appeal to 
any man if ever they were ſo buſy as now? What 


greater proof can the King give, than that he has. al- 


ready involved himſelf ſo far, as not to [be able to] go 
forward without your help? What greater proots of 


indication of War can the King give? I doubt not, but 


* 


your Million of Money will be raiſed, but others doubt 
it. Says Birch, We cannot truſt, Sc.“ Money 
comes not in; they muſt know you are in earneſt, as 
well as the King, and when they ſee you as ee, to 
help the King, as you are to bind the King, War will 
be entered into with as much carneſineſs as you de- 
fre it. 

Col. Birch.] When Pepys has made this declaration 
of Victuals, and Hammers, Sc. perhaps there is but 
200,000 /, laid out, when 400,000 l. ought to be, Upon 
the whole, you have an account from Pepys of all the 
Hammers at work, and I give vaſt credit to Pepys, as 
to all this. (Yet thoſe ill men did what I ſay.) This 
confirms me that we are ina good condition to begin the 
War. I am now ſatisfied we are ſo at ſea; and am fo 


that we are at land. And therefore pray put the Quet 


tion for the Addreſs. 

Mr Vaughan.) Some ſay the King is not in edel for 
this War; others, that the Houſe of Commons, i is not. 
I hope both are, and pray put the Queſtion. | 

Lord Cavendiſh.) 1 would have it added, 05 re- 
call our Ambaſlador from Nimegeen.” Fs 332 "0 - 

ir 
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Sir Fohn Holman.) And © to recall our Ambaſſador 
from France.” 
Mx Harderd.] I think this was well moved. I 
never hope we ſhall have a War, whilſt we have a 
French Ambaſſador in England. There is a neceſſit 
to recall our Ambaſſador, and ſend the French Ambaſ- 
ſador home. In ſuch a caſe as we are in, I value no 
man in competition with the ſafety of my Prince, and 
Family. ?Tis the practice of the ſtate of Venice not to 
ſuffer a foreign Ambaſſador to converſe with any of 
the Senate. Cornaro was hanged up for converſing 
with a foreign Miniſter. This man was executcd for 
holding correſpondence with foreign Miniſters. I know 
not what crime it is here, but in all Noblemens Houſes 
we hear the French Ambaſſador has been, and he has 
been admitted too into ſecret places (of the Court.) 
What he does there, the Lord knows. Reaſon is not 
only now, but hereafter. I would not have men in 
place aſperſed, without ſpecial matter aſſigned. Papers 
come out that aſperſe ; and I believe ſuch ſwinging ones 
will come out, when we declare War, that we may know 
the whole bottom of all the miſchict. i | 

Sir Henry Capel.) There was a thing let fall, at the 
beginning of the Debate, that I defire may be part of 
the Addreſs. This is a great Army now raiſing, and 
to be employed againſt the French King. In the late 
War againſt Holland, there were Chaplains to ſay prayers 
in every Regiment, according to the [form of the] 
Church of England. 1 hear that one perſon, a great man, 
becauſe he would not admit Common. Prayer, was laid 
aſide. I would have the ſame care taken, that, ac- 
cording to Law, the Soldiers take the Oaths of Allegi- 
ance and Supremacy. We are under great jealouſies, 
and have great reaſon for it. I would have them re- 
moved. They cannot elſe look on the faces of any 
man that has ſobriety about him. They apprehend me. 
I wiſh they will take care of us, and I could have wiſhed 
they had done it ſooner. The Muſter-maſter is to 
obey the Law; and no man is to be liſted, without 

"av: R having 
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having taken the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, 

-I agunſt: Popery, ES, | 

Sit omas Clarges.] I am much alarmed that thoſe 
forces are gone into Flanders, and no Muſter-maſtet 

one over with them. I know not to what end 
that is. oh E 2 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) Theſe were ſent over in 
haſte, and are not a diſtinct body of men. There are 
Chaplains aſſigned for the reſt, and *tis in the care of 
the Biſhop of London. As for the Teſt, Lord Douglas 
is recalled out of France, who has not taken it. There 
is but that ſingle itiſtance ; all the reſt have taken it. 

Col. Birch. ] If it be ſo that you intend the ſafety 
of the Nation, and fight for the Proteſtant Religion, 
every common foldier (as Lord Obrien has told you 
his has done) need not take the Teſt, but every Com- 
miſſion- Officer ought, and a Serjeant is one. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If you make this a War of Reli- 
gion, you will never have done. I would not fright 
any body from taking our parts, leſt we be left as 
Sweden was, at laſt to ſide with France for her Pro- 
tection. „„ | 

Lord Ruſſel.] 1 would have the King moved to diſ- 
countenance ſuch as gave him advice to tell us in his 
Speech of May laſt, That we had invaded his Prero- 
gative, and the like had not appeared in any age, &c, 
(where ſwords were not drawn) &c.”? 

Sir John Coventry.) I deſire ſuch ' Counſellors may 
be removed, that perſuade the King to have an ill opi- 
nion of his people. 3 | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I ſpeak it for the glory of the 
Houſe, that, in our Addreſs to the King, we have pro- 
ceeded with all modeſty. Tf the Anſwer to our May 
Addreſs be true, we ought to be' aſhamed, I would 
have it part of the Addrets, that we may clear ourſelves, 
that we did nothing undutifully. The little Parlia- 
ment, before 1641, is ſaid to be as loyal as any But 
ill men made what they did matter of ſedition, which 

| W. S 
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was loyal and obedient; and that ill men that came 
here after them made uſe of in this. place. 

. Mr Secretary Coventry.] Tis the undoubted Pelvic 
lege of this Houſe to make complaint of ill men to 
the King, and if a Member knows any man, he may 
complain. Bills of Parliament are brought in to the 
Council-table, and they are there read, and conſidered” 
for the King's conſent. Now you would know bis 
Counſel, Sc. and turn them away. If the King was 
diſpleaſed with your Addreſs, and would know who were 
the promoters of it here, would you not ſay this was 
a violation of your Privileges ?.- Will you put the 
King upon what you would not be put yourſelves? 

. Lord Cavendiſb.] Now we are adviſing the King to 
enter into a War, &c, I would not, for all the world, 
ſay, there are French Penſioners in the King's Councils, 
knowing it not to betrue. Such Councils are uſually 
in the dark, and not eaſily found out But ſhall this 
War be managed by thoſe that have put by all our Ad- 
dreſies, and our laſt of May, with ſuch an Anſwer, and 
by a falſe advice ſuggeſted to make difference betwixt 
the King and the Parliament? I look upon the King's 
Anſwer to our laſt Ad4lreſs as coming from the ſame hands. 
I would not enquire after the authors of the advice, but 
addreſs the King to remove them, whoever they are. 

Sir Edmund Feimings.| As long as we generally com- 
plain againſt ill Counſellors, and name them net, we 
aſperſe the Government. If we would go to the root, 
we muſt 189 ſo far back as the adviſers of the Declz- 
ration, and the ſhutting up the Exchequer, but of late 
we have had.no.yeaſon to complain, but of good manage- 
ment; now taken by ſome to be a crime. Let us re- 
flect on the late times, 1041; then there was a ery a- 
gainſt evil Counſellors, and they would have the Mi- 
litia in their hands I would not be drawn on to follow 
their ul examples. If there be any perſons who have 
given the King ill Counſel, name them. 

Col. Birch.) It I am not miſtaken, Jennings ſaid, 
% ſome here may think good management a crime.“ 
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Lord Cavendiſp.] I would know what good ma- 

ement' there is. I know of none. 

Sif Edmund Jennings.) If any perſons are guilty, Ge. 
I mean them. 

Col. Birch, in anſwer to Secretary Coventry.) 1 won- 
der at what is ſaid. I would aſk any Gentleman. I 
was one that helped to draw that Addreſs; and let 
the Houſe judge whether it had not been better made 
ſooner. 1 am not one of thoſe who deſite to know 
who adviſed the King's Anſwer to it. (Who does what 
is done here, all men know; *tis the whole Houſe.) 
But I would addreſs, that the King would not take 
ſuch advice for the future. But there is a Wheel with- 
in a Wheel. This will be more than all we have done. 
Theſe ſeveral years we have been about this, and 1 
would have it part of the Addreſs. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) If this be the way to have 
confidence in the King, I ſubmit. This matter has not 
been debated But that a Motion ſhould be before any 
Debate of the thing, and at the end of an Addreſs no 
way relating to it, is ſtrange. Tis equally as natural 
to any Debate, as this—And nothing more contrary to 
the firſt part of your Addreſs than this. To lay ſuch 
a-blemiſh upon the King Counſellors—judge with what 
heart your Prince can enter into this buſineſs. I offer 
it to you, whether *cis agreeable to the wiſdom of this 
Houſe. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I take this to be the moſt ſeaſonable 
time for what has been moved. Ever ſince the 28th 
of January we have voted Supply in ſo much haſte, that 
we have broken all order. The firſt day, you were told 
by a Gentleman (Secretary Coventry) He had rather 
commit forty murders, than retard the declaring the 
War by not giving the King ſupply.” And yet the 
War is not yet declared. You are not ready now, 
becauſe you had not time left you in May laſt—lIf ever 
there was cauſe to complain, *tis againſt that Counſel 
that adviſed the King to ſend you away then. If you 

will be upon 6 of Fhe King's Anſwer, or the 
perſons 
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perſons that adviſed him to it, I am not againſt it, in 
the Addreſs. But if you intend War, how great ſoever 
theſe perſons are, that adviſed the King, Gt. *tis not 
ſafe for you to have them there. If this be the beſt 
way to proſecute the War, pray put the Queſtion. 

Sir Charles Wheeler.] * Lives and fortunes” in a Vote 
have had ill luck, and ſo has this Debate formerly, 
and I would now lay it aſide, 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Propound words as gentle, and the 
ſofteſt way that the thing will bear. There could be no 

eater ſervice to the French King than ſending you 

me in May laſt, andwith the angry Speech. 1 would re- 
preſent to the King the Adjournment in May, as the beſt 
ſervice - that could be done the French King; and I 
would do it, to avoid ſuch Counſels for the future, 

Sir Tho. Littleton.) If any man exceeds his liberty of 
ſpeech here, you will not ſuffer it. If any Counſellor 
goes beyond his bounds, the King may be adviſed to 
beware of him for the future. I would have that 
moved, part of this Addreſs, &c. to vindicate the Houſe 
in that Addreſs of May laſt—And not to hearken to 
ſuch Counſels for the future, 

Sir Thomas Meres.] This is the point. England is 
loſt, upon this Houſe's not having courage to come up 
to remove perſons that have il] adviſed the King. This 
rock we ſplit upon. Every man ſees ill management. 
The Parliament is big enough to ſpeak to the King, 
and they only can keep great men in awe. If we can- 
not come up to this now, I give England for ruined. 
No body dares truſt himſelf, when all things go and 
come thus for France. I would go back to the Tripple 
League, and other things, and how = were ſent away 
in May laſt, and not ſuffered to ſpeak in the Houſe, and 
put into the Gazettee with run- away ſervants, and loſt 


dogs *, and there was the Parliament proſcribed. There 


was never a more wiſe, nor ſeaſonable Addreſs than 

that of May, and I never expect better things, whilſt 

thoſe men that gave thoſe aſſiſtances are to govern 
(“See Vol. IV. near the end) 
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our Armies agal oft the French. Lou have in the parts 
of your Addreſs, Arms and Money, and I will 
never give my. conſent that ſuch men ſhall ſtill mne. 
that, and 1 would have it in the Addreſs. = 
Mir Mallet.) I would have it part of the Addreſs, ; 
« That the King will be pleaſed to chuſe us a new 
eaker, and to remove ſuch Counſellors as adviſed: 
5 Anſwer to our Addreſs in May laſt.” | 
Col. Birch.] I have a farther reaſon why this moved 
ſhould be added to the Addreſs. . When that Addreſs 
of May laſt was made, with as much earneſtneſs as 
could *% Gentlemen, foreſeeing the miſeries that might 
follow, made a kind of promiſe that if any had been 
inſtrumental in breaking the Triple League, if they 
return from thoſe Counſels, and join with us in ptomot- 
ing our deſires to the King in that Addreſs, all the ill 
they had done ſhould be forgotten for the future by 
their good deportment. It has been formerly ſaid, 
<« "That the diſpleaſure of this Houſe. is an ill breath; 5 
it ſo blaſts that no leaf grows again; but now *tis other- 
iſe; thoſe thrive and grow fat. If after this Queſtion, | 
4 come not up to this, I have done with any 
oppoſition to the French, and I will ſay no more. 
Sir George Downing.) In King Fames's time, there was 
a Comedy at Antwerp of the German Wars, and King 
James [was] repreſented, inſtead of ſending an Army 
of Soldiers to the Aſſiſtance of the Palatinate, ſending 
an Army of Ambaſſadors. The World will ſay. we 
have made a mighty noiſe to ſuppreſs the French Kings | 
with a huge Army of many Addreſſes.” This. is 
time of the year for force to be oppoſed with — 
and not with words. I move that this of enquiry into 
the adviſers of the Anſwer to the Addreſs in May laſt, 
may not be part of this Addreſs, but kept within irſelf, 
and by itſelf. Whether is it not better to look for- 
ward, I ſubmit it? You move the King to re- 
move thoſe who gave him that advice, Sc.“ Does it 
pear that ſuch advice was ever given the King? TheKing's 3 
own Anſwer was, no man adviſed him to make it.” 
45 (Which 


= 
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(Which, Words gave offence.) What J have ſaid was 
with a good meaning. MATE 140k 

Sir Henry Ford.] I think what Downing has ſaid, is 
ill and unadviſed, Who knows that the King is Author 
of that Anſwer, without advice from others? I think it 
not fit to be ſaid. 28 

Sir George Downing.] I did bleed in my own ſoul, when 
the Act of Money was paſſed, and that done in May laſt. 
But he that is the accuſer, muſt be the prover, that per- 
ſons gave the King that advice, and I would have that 
done. ö | | 


The Queſtion being put for making the remoyal of thoſe who 
had advifed his Majeſty to the Anſwer of the Addreſs in May laſt, 


from his Councils, 7 of the Addreſs, it paſſed in the Negative, 


135 to 130 *, an 


a Committee was ordered to draw up the 
Addreſs; 


Friday, March 15, 


The Addreſs was reported, ſand is as follows : 


„We your Majeſty's moſt humble and loyal Subjects, the 
Commons, in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, do, in all duty 
and faithfulneſs to your Majeſty's ſervice, humbly preſent your 
Majeſty with this our Advice: That for the ſatisfying the minds 
of your good Subjects, who are much 3 with the ap- 
prehenſions of the dangers ariſing to this Kingdom from the 
growth and power of the French King; and for the encourage- 
ment of the Princes and States confederated againſt him; your 
Majeſty would graciouſly be pleaſed immediately to declare, 

roclaim, and enter into an actual War againſt the ſaid French 
King : For the proſecution whereof, as we haye already paſſed 
a Bill of Supply, which only wants your royal Aſſent, ſo we 
deſire your Majeſty to reſt conſtantly affured that we will from 
time to time proceed to ſtand by, and aid your Majeſty with 
ſuch plentiful Supplies and Aſſiſtances, as your Majeſty's oc- 
cafions for ſo royal an undertaking ſhall require. And becauſe 
your Majeſty's endeavours, by way of mediation, have not pro- 
duced thoſe good effects your Majeſty intended, we do moſt 
humbly befeech your Majeſty, that you would graciouſly be 
pleaſed to recall your Ambaſladors from Nimeguen and France, 
and to cauſe the French Ambaſſador to depart from hence; that 
your Majeſty being publickly diſengaged from acting as a Me- 

„This is not mentioned in the Journal. 
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diator, or upon ſuch terms and conditions as were then pro- 
poſed, your Majeity may enter into the War to no other end 
than that the ſaid French King may be reduced into ſuch a Con- 
dition, as he may be no longer terrible to your Majeſty's Sub- 
jects; and that Chriſtendem may be reſtored to ſuch a Peace, as 
may not be in the power of the ſaid King to diſturb,” ] 


Debate. 


Mr Pepys.] I ſtand up not to oppoſe the Addreſs. 
I only offer at one word miſplaced. Your Vote was 
«*« conſtantly to ſtand by the King, &c.” and the Ad- 
dreſs reported is conſtantly aſſured that we will ſtand 
by him.” | 

"Mr Powle.] The words ſtand ſo tranſpoſed, as Pepys 

ſays, but I believe no body will be againſt placing the 
words as Pepys has moved. 

Sir George Reeves.] That which calls me up is, that 
I know not what ſteps, or progreſs, is made in the Peace 
at Nimeguen. It has coſt the King 50, or 60,000 1. 
to maintain his Ambaſſador there; and the King has 
been in a moſt honourable Station of mediation there; 
and as for proclaiming the War, tis in effect done al- 
ready by our ſending men into Flanders, to aſſiſt the 
Spaniards. | 

Col. Sandys.] I would have it mentioned in the Ad- 
dreſs, ** The King of France terrible to Chriſt endom, 
inſtead of the King's Subjects. For he is not fo to 
his Majeſty's Subjects. 

Col. Titus.] His Majeſty's Subjects are part of Chri- 
ſtendom, and ſo the King of France is terrible to us. 


The Addreſs was, upon the Queſtion, agreed to by the Houſe. 


Mr Cheney.] Moves for the Lords Concurrence to the 
Addreſs. | 
Sir Thomas Lee.] I am a friend to this Addreſs, and 
am fond of it, but I know no reaſon to aſk the Lords 
Concurrence. I know not what the conſequence may be, 
of letting the Lords into aſſiſtance with us in the Mo- 
ney- matter. I would have care taken—] know not the 
uſe of that. | 


Mr 
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Mr Secretary Coventry.] If we preſented the King 
with ſo much Money, ſo much tax, it would be ſome- 
thing, but © to ſupply the King” in general words, 
can do no hurt. The Lords conſented to the Money- 
Bill, and there was no hurt in that. 

Sir Nicholas Carew.] Leave out the word © Aid,“ 
and then go to the Lords, if you pleaſe. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I move for an addition. I 

think we ſhall have no fruit of looking forwards, unleſs 
we look backwards. If thoſe who divide the Kingand 
us ſtill prevail, I expect no fruit of this Addreſs, either 
with, or without the Lords Concurrence. I hope Gen- 
tlemen have farther conſidered it; and I would take all 
ways we can to be in his Majeſty's good graces. What 
I deſire is for a right underſtanding betwixt the King and 
us, and I move to have the addition read. 
Col. Birch.] When this was moved yeſterday, and 
ſome would have put in lives and fortunes, ?* 1 would 
have had the Lords Concurrence. Read the Clauſe of- 
fered, and if the thing will bear it, I am not againſt it. 

Sir George Downing.) Without doubt, * Aid”? im- 
plies the Lords, as well as the Commons, and can do 
no hurt in this Addreſs. The King made a reflection 
upon our laft Addreſs, that twas without the Lords 
concurrence.” For that reaſon I would go to the 
Lords. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I think “our fortunes*? are our 
eſtates as well as. © our lives” our perſons. I feared 
this Addreſs might be loſt with the Lords, but I think 
now there is no hurt in going by the Lords. 

Sir Henry Ford.] For the Lords Concurrence there is 
but one word ſcrupled at, and that is © Aid.” Leave 
out that word, and there can be no prejudice in it. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] If any injury be to the Com- 
mons, tis in making the Lords joint givers with us of 
Money, till it be penned and phraſed for the Commons, 
and the King thanks the Commons. Should you ſay, 
© the Commons” in the Addreſs, Sc. Though in a 
road-way, for Bills, yet tis no method, for an Addreſs. 

1 would 
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I would not have it go to the Lords, for fear it ſhould 
not come to the King at all, - | [ 

Mr Yaughan.] I would not have the Addreſs go to | 
the Lords, though you were ſure of their, Concurrence. | 
You will much entangle the thing by it. For when 
the Lords are joined with you, you put them in mind 
implicitly of giving more aids than we ſha)] think fit. 

Mr Powle.] The only reaſon of going with this Ad- 
dreſs to the Lords is, to know what Lords are forward 
in his buſineſs, and what Lords oppoſe it, and I move 
that it may be declared at a Conference. | 


[ Reſolved, That the Concurrence of the Lords be deſired.] 

A Bill for laying a charge upon New Buildings [was read 
the firſt time.] | ye | 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) I think this the unjuſteſt Bill 
that ever paſſed in a legal Parliament. The more pains 
| you take in it, the worſe you will like it. *Tis better 
| to put an end to it at firſt, than at laſt. I would throw 

it Out. | ; 


[It was ordered to be read a ſecond time.] 


Saturday, March 16. 
On Quakers convicted as Popiſh Recuſants. 


Sir Thomas Lee.] I met with ſome people in the Hall, 
who put this Lift into my hands. It ſeems, it is a 
Liſt of thoſe ſort of people convicted as Romiſßh Recu- 
ſants. | 

Mr Sollicitor Minnington.] The ſeverities of that Law, 
againſt the Papiſts, were never intended to mean theQuak- 
ers, that they ſhould be under the penalties of the Statute 

of Recuſancy, of Q. Eliz. The Judges in their Circuits 
were directed by my Lord Chancellor to put the Laws in 
execution againſt Recuſants; on conſideration whereof the 
Judges conſulted, whether the Quakers came within that 
Law. In the Circuits the Quakers were ſeverely proſecuted, 
and their eſtates were ſeized accordingly. They have 
made 4 N about it, and *tis thought ſevere upon 
them. If theſe Laws againſt Recuſants, [made] Wo 
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no ſuch perſons were known in the world, be applied to 
them, and the ſeverity of the Laws now in being a- 

gainſt them likewiſe, tis a great levers: and Work: 
your counſel, 

Sir Edward Dering.] This matter ſeems to be of great 
conſequence, and not fit for ſudden thoughts. I have 
had it in my thoughts to do ſomething in it. But I 
hope, by this means, care will be taken that the Pa- 
piſts lip not out of thoſe Laws. I had rather that the 
Quakers ſuffer them. The Quaker's conſcience is not, 
to pay the dues of the Church, and to keep men out of 


their own. I think the thing is worthy of your ſerious 


conſideration. 


Sir Phinp Warwick ] Our eyes are upon Popiſh Re- 
cuſants, and *tis reaſonable they ſhould be on the Quakers. 


alſo. The Quakers ſay they muſt go when God 
calls them; and no man 8 the end of that. Our 


Acts, as to theſe puniſhments, have had, as a religious 


Proſpect, ſo a politic ; z and to ſhow that we have not 


had good ſucceſs in them, I am as willing to go to a 


Committee to conſider them as any body. 


Mr Secretary Coventry.] To make a diſtinction be- 


tween Quakers and Papiſts, is the way to make Papiſts 


turn ſeemingly Quakers. But notwithſtanding theſe ri- 


gours they complain of, Conventicles are as frequent 
as ever, and if they have indulgence given to them, 


who acknowledge no Sacraments, you will puniſh them 


that do—The Quakers hold themſelves abſolved from 
all ties of Government. It looks to that effect every 


day. Iweuld have a Committee take theſe things into 


conſideration. 


Sir Humphry Winch.) The Motion from 1a 1s not 
for an indulgence towards the Quakers; tis only to di- 
ſtingutſh Laws againſt Quakers and Papiſts. It ſeems | 


that the ſame ſort of perſons are ſubject + to the Popiſh 


Laws, and the leaſt penalty they undergo, under the 


notion of levying the two thirds of their eſtates by the 
Statute, is, in ſome, more than their whole Revenue. 


It ſeems to me very untoward. I look upon it, that 


your 
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your intention, in the main, is that a Committee 
ſhall examine matter of fact, of the ſeizure of the two 


thirds by virtue of that Statute of Recuſancy, whe- 
ther it be true, or not. | | 


Sir John Birkenhead.) Make what Laws you will, 


and the former Laws too, the Quakers will come under 


them. They acknowlege not the Government; they 


will not ſwear at all; and there can be no Government 
without Oaths, no Court, no Jury. The fifth Monar- 
chy-men are under the notion of Quakers; they are 
for King Jeſus, and not King Charles. The Quaker 
ſays, He is not for Arms.“ But one I ſaw preaching 
by Alderſgate lately, upon St Jobn's making plain the 
paths, &c. was beaten by the people. But he watch- 
ing his opportunity, beat four of the people ſoundly, 
with a Crab-tree Cudgel. What need you be doubtful 


in diſtinguiſhing them, for the Jeſuits do lead them? 


A Captain in Lord Fairfax's Army thought a god! 
man was a Feſuit. The Quaker will not proteſt againſt 
the Pope, though he ſays he is a Proteſtant. But yet 
I move that the Committee may ſee what may be done 
to diſtinguiſh them. 

Col. Titus.] I wonder that Birkenhead, who has al- 
ways expreſſed ſo great a zeal againſt Conventicles, 


ſhould be preſent at them, but 1 believe it, becauſe 


he ſays it. I hate them as much as he, but the Queſ- 


tion is, whether they are juſtly, or unjuſtly, uſed in their 


niſhment. That thoſe that do not acknowlege the 
Pope ſhould be puniſhed, and Papiſts that do acknow- 
lege him ſhould - not be puniſhed, is ſtrange to me. 
I do not know any inſtance of that, and hardly of 
any puniſhment given to a Papiſt. King James's Laws 
did puniſh Papiſts Recuſants, and your Laws Pro- 
teſtant Recuſants, and Preſbyterians, (though they think 
the Pope Antichriſt,) and the Anabaptiſts and Indepen- 
dents. Where is the prudence of it to make all theſe 
people as one, and [where is] the Juſtice in this man- 
ner of proſecution? And when there is neither, I hope 
you will remedy it. 
24 Sir 
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Sir Thomas Meres.) You are upon a tender and cu- 
rious point. In Lincolnſhire none have been convicted 
but Popiſh Recuſants. I would refer it to a Committee, 
to know where, and who they are, that have convicted 
them. I believe they that would confound thoſe Laws, 
favour Popery. If theſe people that have petitioned, tell 
you a lye, they deſerve to be puniſhed. It is impoſſi- 
ble to pen a Law of this nature, but it may reach Quaker 
and Papiſt. But if you invalidate and take away all 
the energy of theſe Popiſh Laws, which may reach 
Quakers, you ſpoil all. But before I fay any thing far- 
ther, I would examine the truth of matter of fact. The 
Papiſt and Diſſenter may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed in the 
proſecution; and let every tub ſtand upon its own 
bottom. | | 

Col. Birch.] I would refer their paper to a Committee, 
to enquire whether any but Papiſts have had two thirds 
of their eſtate ſeized. 

Mr Swynfin.] I would have a Committee impowered 
to enquire whether thoſe Laws have been executed up- 
on any, but Popiſh Recuſants. | 

Mr Waller.] I know not what well to ſay to this, of 
convicting the Quakers, as Papiſts. But I will ſpeak, 
before you put the Queſtion. It was never the meaning 
of the Houſe that it ſhould be ſo. If they meant it, 
they would never have made a more ſevere tryal and 
penalty upon theſe men than the Papiſts. For the 

Papiſts are not puniſhed without conviction. They may 
traverſe the Indictment. But theſe have no tryal per 
pares, only a ſingle Juſtice of the Peace, Fc. and Magna 
Charta ſays, no man ſhall be tried but per pares,”* 
The Papiſt convict forfeits two thirds of his eſtate, and 
thoſe more than they are worth, and the Laws extend 
to even death itſelf. No man is more againſt theſe men, 
than I am. No reaſon will ſatisfy them; they are not 
good at that, but they are beſtat ſuffering that ever people 
were. In the times of Uſurpation, the Quakers were 
kindly uſed. They were ſo little ſupported by reaſon, 
that the apprentices knocked them [down, ] and _— 
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them. But as ſoon as we made theſe Laws againſt them, 
and put them ſeverely in execution, the people took 
their part ſo much, that they have increaſed. By this 
increaſe of ſufferings, they have increaſed their opini- 
ons, * that our religion came in by ſuffering, Sanguis 
Martyrum, &c.“ is not only a divine ſaying, but a moral. 
T would have a Committee to inſpect theſe things, and 
remedy them, that the Laws againſt Papi ay not be 
inflicted upon thoſe that are not. 

Sir John Bramſtone.] As the Law Gangs, . muſt 
h their conformity. It. . take that away, you de- 

oy all your Laws. 

Sir Nicholas Carew] When theſe Quakers were re- 
turned into the Exchequer, they were looked upon as 
Papiſts, and the World did think them ſo. I move, 
t that there may be a diſtinction made between Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters and Papiſts. ? | 

EET 1 would have che” Commitins e 
% That they make a difference between Eapiſis and 

other Proteſtant Diſſenters.“ 

Sir Charles Wheeler.) I would not hw the, 3 
te other, becauſe it will imp the Quakers to be Pro- 
teſtants. 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard. Never was a more neil time 
than now to unite them, and I would have the word 
& ther.“ 

Mr Love.] To have them all in the ſame Clauſe—l 
am againſt it. They may come under the notion of 
Papiſts, to have the better quarter I have had ſome 
Quakers that would renounce according to the Teſt, &c. 
and there. are thouſands that will. I would not have 
them be encouraged to ſcek better quarters, by being 
under the notion of Romaniſts. 


Col. Tztus.] If they are not Popiſh Diſſonters, they 


are Proteſtant or Mahometan Diſſenters. If the Com- 


mittee have power to repeal a Law, then there was ſome 
danger in it. But that your door may not be too wide, 
commit the ching upon the whole matter of the Debate. 


Mr 
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Mr Secretary Williamſon.] This ſeems to imply that 
the Quakers will paſs as Romiſb Diſſenters; but they 
are ſo different, ſo abominable, that they are not Chri- 
ſtians—Inconſiſtent . with the fundamentals of Chriſtia- 
nity. The Committee is to enquire. into a thing not 
doubted. Diametrically. oppoſite to Religion—So no- 
torious, *tis not worth your troubl —It the Law be 
this, you cannot warrant the execution of it upon the 
Quakers, in the Magiſtrates. I would enquire if the 
Law againſt Recuſants was deſignedly executed againſt 
theſe people, and not let the door be opened to thoſe 
[for whom] you never intended it. 

Lord Obrien.] That the Papiſts may not run away 
without diſcrimination is your deſign. 

Mr Secretary Ceventry.] This is the building or 
falling of your Church, and of the State. I would ſee 
only whether this is faulty in the Magiſtrate, or faulty 
in the Law, and mend that. Ke N 

Mr Boſcawen.] All that is propoſed is to know a 
Proteſtant from a Papiſt; and if Gentlemen would not 
have that, I would know what they would have. I 
would have the Committee © to conſider to make a 
difference betwixt Popiſh Reculants, and other Diſſen- 
ters from the Church of England ;”* and conſider ſome 
way of diſtinguiſhing the one from the other. 

Reſolved, That it be referred to a Committee to enquire, Whe- 
ther the perſons called Quakers, or any e 
have been convicted as Popiſh Recuſants, and two thirds of their 
eſtates levied; and whether that, on the perſons that are Popiſh 
Recuſants, and have been convicted, the penalties have not been 
levied ; and that the Committee do conſider to make a diſtinction 
of Popiſh Recuſants from other Diſſenters from the Church 
of England. 0 | 

Lord Ruſſel.] Tis plain that as to Popiſh Recuſants, 
favour has been ſhown to them. We fee how active 
they are, both in town and country, and the Lords 
have made little progreſs in our Bill. I move therefore, 
«© That we may have a day to conſider the danger of our 
Religion, and of the growth and progreſs of Popery.” 

Turſday next was ordered for it. "© 


Monday, 
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Monday, March 18. 
On the Poll-Bill, &c. &. 


Mr Secretary Coventiry.] This is a Bill the King 
knows not what to make of; to laſt for three years, 
and no eſtimate made of it. This will leave the King 
in all the diſſatis faction in the world. When you have 
made an eftimate of this, and the Po!l-Bill, you may 
go on to the reſt, and then *tis time to remind the 
King of paſſing the Poll-Bill, which is a declaring 
War againſt the French King. DOR 

Mr Yaughan.) This looks like a contrivance to delay 
that Bill, that the King may have the Money; and then 
in plain Engliſb we ſhall have no War with the French King. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) This Bill is for a War, Sc. 
and not a farthing of it can be empioyed but in a War, 
ortoa War. This engages the King to a War, and you 
know this Bill will not go through with it, and we 
put the King in mind that the Bill is ready; and, at 
the ſame time, put ourſelves in mind that the Money 
the Bill raiſes is for a War, and engage the King in it, 
and you cannot expect but that old particulars of the 
Poll will be now, and they came ſhort then. In this, 
you will put the King upon a great difficulty. I move 
you therefore, that other things may go on ſo now 
that the King may ſee the reſt of the Money. Bills 
are coming on as faſt as methods of Parliament will 
permit. Tis but fit this ſhould be thought op. 

Sir John Hotbam.] If you intend to go this way, 
I move, by way of Order (the thing being novel and - 
unuſual to ſee Money refuſed from that Corner , and 
that I ſhould move for Money,) that the King may be 
acquainted that we fear, if this Bill be not paſſed ſpee- 
dily, the other Money Bills will be taken, and this 
left, and ſo we ſhall have no prohibition of French 
Commodities, and may be invaded by the French. 

This Bill had been returned Commons) on the Thur/day before. 


from the Lords, with ſome Amend- See the Journal. 
ments (which were agred to by the + Where the Secretaries ſat, 


Sir 
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Sir John Ernly.] I doubt not of the going on of the 
other Bills. But Williamſon meant, that ſuch a Pro- 
greſs might be made, that the King may lee you in- 
tend other Money- Bills as well as this. | 

Mr Pow/e.] If it ſhould happen that the Bill ſhould 
not be paſſed in time, to the dates of the prohibiting 
Clauſe, the Bill will not fall to the ground, for both 
Houſes, upon Conference, may mend the time. There 
are ſeveral inſtances of it. 

The Speaker.] It will be hard for men to. be puniſh- 
ed, before they have committed the fact. : 
 [ Refolved, That ſuch Members as are of his Majeſty's Privy 
Council, do acquaint his Majeſty, that there is a Bill of Aid 
paſſed both Houſes, and ready for his Royal Aſſent.] 


Tueſday, March 19. 


Mr Secretary Coventry delivered to the Houſe the following 
Anſwer from his Majeſty: 


&© CHARLES R. 

“ His Majeſty hath received the notice ſeat him by this 
Houſe, that the Poll- Bill was now ready for the Royal Atlent 
which his Majeſty was well pleaſed to hear, and reſolves to 
paſs it to-morrow. His Majeſty deſires this Houſe to diſpatch 
the reſt of the Supply promiſed him, with all expedition. The 
Sea and Land preparations run great danger of being difap- 
pointed, if theſe Supplies be retarded : And it would be a ſa- 
tisfaction to his Majeſty to hear from this Houle, that no more 
time ſhould be loſt in a work ſo neceſſary for the ſafety and 
reputation of the Nation, as the finiſhing thoſe Supplies.” 


The Lords made thefe following Amendments in the laſt Ad- 
dreſs, which they ſent down by the two Chief Juſtices *: 

That the paragraph beginning,“ And becauſe your Majeſty's 
endeavours, Oc.“ and ending with theſe words, + Your Majeſts 
may enter into the War,“ be left out: And inſtead of the word 
c immediately,“ be put in theſe words, „with all expedition that 
can poſſibly conſiſt with the ſafety of your Majeſty's affairs.“ 
And inftead of theſe words, “to no other end,” towards the end, 
they ſay, to the end.“ 


Sir Tho. Clarges.] The Lords have taken a long time 

to conſider of our Addreſs, and have made great altera- 
| ® Rainsford and North, 
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tions in it. They have put out the word * immedi- 
ately, which makes the Declaration of the War un- 
certain. We have been told, © that we are in a War 
already with France, and that forces are ſent to Oſtend.“ 

The Lords have taken time to inform themſelves of the 
ſtate of affairs, and we are in the dark. I therefore 
move that we may conſider of their amendments to- mor- 
row. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) J expected that the Lords 1 
have delivered theſe Amendments to us at a Conference: 
I thought that would have been ſo. The Lords have | 
given us no reaſon why they leave out this word © im- 
mediately,”” in the Addreſs; and becauſe the Lords 
have given us no reafons, and J hear no body elſe gives 
any neither, I would not agree to their Amendments. 

Mr Mallet.) I think it a blemiſh to our actions, 0 
to catch at any little phraſe that may give a remora 
to the thing you deſire. 1 would give my conſent to 
. | 

Mr Powle ] For ſatisfaction of the Confederates, this 
is done, Cc. and as the Lords have amended it, tis 
to declare War, God knows when. We have been 
told, “ we are in War;“ and there is no way but to 
go into War as ſoon as we can; and I would adhere 
to our Addreſs, 4 

Lord Cavendiſb.] I would know, who are to be judges 
of the expedition of declaring this War? Thoſe who 
have ſuffered the French King to come up to the great- 
neſs he is in at preſent? 1 would adhere. | 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] If the King declares War 
before the fleet be out, we have no reaſon but to ex- 
pect that the King of France will be maſter of two 
or four millions of our ſhips and loading, and Mer- 
chants effects in France; and that will be more diſ- 
couragement to the Confederates, than we can keep 
them 1 up by our declaring War. I think it, from the 
bottom of my Heart, that *tis the firſt time War was 
ever declared before you were ready for it, and 
provided. 


Sir 
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Sir Nicholas Carew.) I am ſorry we are fo unpro- 
vided, when we have had ſo long a time to think of 
it. We are ſatisfied in the Country that we ſhall de- 
clare War, God knows when—When the French Am- 
baſſador is gone, we give ſo much Money for an ac- 
tual War, and now we are afraid to declare it. I 
would adhere. 

Mr Hampden.] It Wok like ſuſpicion of your advice 
to enter into a War, if you are afraid to declare it. 
If the King of France thought you in earneſt, he would 
ſeize two or four Millions. This makes me beheve that 
he thinks you not ſo. We were told “ that we invaded 
Prerogative, in the Addreſs ;*”* and the Chancellor at 
the opening the Seſſion, ſaid, ** That Alliances were 
made neceſſary to put you into a War.“ We were 
told here, „that we were in an actual War, and had 
raiſed an Army 3” and you will not quiet the King's 
Subjects till theſe men are employed in the War ; and 
for theſe reaſons, I cannot agree with the Lords. 


Mr Secretary Coventry.] The reaſons that the King does 


not declare War, are, that Declaration of War makes. 
all your Merchants lie open to be ſeized, which the 
King of France will not do till you declare it. 

Sir William Hickman.) I wiſh I had memory to re- 
peat the reaſons thoſe honourable Gentlemen have given 
you for this War. I would adhere. 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] I never ſaid “ there was a 
War,” but that © there might be a War.” 

Sir Tho. Lee.] You are ſent to by the Lords to come 
to a Conference, immediately. I ſhall ſay nothing now 
to the matter, but would go to the Conference, and 

then Gentlemen may go on where they left off. 
Sir Tho. Meres.] In the Paper, the Lords do not 
agree immediately: In the Meſſage, they do agree 


immediately; and therefore I would go to the Confe- 
rence. 


They went, Sc. 
Sir Robert Sawyer.] All “ immediatelies“ are, “ as 
| ſoon as poſſibly may conſiſt with the ſafety of the King- 
dom.“ If we have a War declared, our forces in France 
- 3 are 
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are to have forty days to return home, by Articles; and 

for that great reaſon I would ee 
Mr Secretary Williamſon.] If I were aſſured that 
the word immediately“ wculd not be underſtood 
otherwiſe than ** the State of the affairs of the King 
may ſuffer it,“ if that be the ſenſe of the word, I would 
agree with that ſenſe, but not with a word of a double 
\ ſenſe. I agree with Sawyer in his ſenſe of the word 
« immediately'*— Not till we are able by ſupplying 
the King, and plainly till the King has that, tis im- 
poſſible he ſhould do it. And you appropriate all the 
Money, and *tis impoſſible for the King's Miniſters 
to touch a farthing of that Money, for any other uſe. 
If there was no other objection, but that of the Mer- 
chants, *tis but a mean conſideration. The Merchants 
have attended your advice to the King ſo long, that I 
think the proclaiming War will fall as eaſily upon them, 
as any thing ever did. The Dutch War broke out in 
fact firſt, before any Proclamation, and the King laid an 
embargo upon their Ships, and ſo they did upon us. 
But all thoſe Ships, and all thoſe goods, went away, 
and no accident upon them ; but this ſticks with me. 
There muſt be preparations. Of your 600,000 J. there 
is laid out 300, oo J. already, and yet the King is 
in no condition to declare War, and by ſuch a War the 
French King may break in upon us juſtly. When the 
King ſhall declare War, how do you know but that 
the French King's Admiral, in the Indies, has a Com- 
miſſion in his pocket to fall upon you there? And, not- 
withſtanding all the zeal you have here for this War, 
the firſt ſucceſſes do great things. Our Ships, out at 
Sea, are not enough, nor men on the other ſide of the 
water. For theilt, and a hundred ſuch conſiderations as 
theſe, 'tis impoſſible for you ta go into the War with 
ſafety, and with prudence, n you know all other 
circumſtances ; which as it is not your duty to know, 
{o *tis very inconv-nient you ſhould, and *tis impoſ- 
ſible to, declare War without knowing all. That 
tis 
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*tis morally impoſſible the King ſhould do it This 
Amendment of the Lords puts the thing as far as poſ- 
ſibly you can put it to- The King will go on to ſuit 
his affairs, that immediately“ as ſoon as you enable 
him, he may go on to declare War. 

Mr Yaughan.) I was one of thoſe againſt this word, 
becauſe I ſaw the fate of it. It is ſaid here, that our 
Merchants will be in danger, Sc. but from what, 
from whom is it? From the French ? They tell 
us, the War is actually made;“ if fo, *ris then in 
effect declared. I looked upon it as ſuch, if I gave 
credit to Williamſon. He has ſaid, you ſhould never 
put the King upon a War, without preparation.“ 1 
never heard that we had let the King of France grow 
ſo great without preparation, and all theſe things fore- 
ſeen. If the Proclamation be to-morrow, *twill be too 
late; and I would adhere. 

Mr Pepys.) This Debate concludes in the word 
„ immediately.“ I ſpeak but to have by paraphraſcs 
what you would have in one word. From this time 
twelve-month, I provoke any man to ſhow me the 
like done in any Hiſtory of the Navy. Things have 
been carried on as far as the King has had Money to 
carry them on. The King has ſtrained his credit as 
far as he can. If you call me to it, I can tell you 
Ship by Ship; and when all is done, this is not the Fleet 
you have declared neceſſary for this War. What leſs 
can you be in to-morrow than an actual War? And 
you have declared for a Million of Money, but for en- 
tering into it. I move therefore you would agree. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Pepys has told you his knowledge 
of the perfection of the Fleet. If it be not ſo, when he 
ſees you next, I will tell you that I wiſh ſome body elle 
had as much knowledge in the Fleet as he. This ten- 
derneſs of an immediate? Declaration of War, Sc. 
looks as if we were afraid, and did it unwillingly, that 
we are ſo long about it. We were running into a War 
with Ho!land, without any preparation. And for this 
Poll-Bill, be it but $00,000 /. 'tis more than Pepys 

S 3 : aſked 
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aſked for the preſent occaſion of the Fleet, in his paper 
that he gave in of particulars; and no Parliament was 
called, becauſe there was no need of Money for the 
Dutch War; and this ſum is not {ſufficient for you to 
enter into a War. You are told now, “ that you are 
in a War, and this Money is for nothing elſe,” and 
yet you muſt not declare it. The ſtrongeſt reaſon I can 
give myſelf for it is, that we do not recall theſe forces 
from France. If there be a reaſon for this jealouſy, tis 
becauſe we are ſtill hurried on to Money. We ſhall 
have your Money, and an Army, but there is great 
fear of this Army. 1 am loth to tell you what fears 
the people have of an Army, and what reaſon the peo- 
ple have for it. *Tis neceſſary for the Peace of the 
Kingdom that you raiſe this Money for their ſafety, 
to protect them, and not to hurt them. There is no 


doubt but the King will follow your advice, or give 


vou ſome ſatisfactory anſwer and reaſon for it. 
Mr Pepys.) I remember my promiſe, and I may and 


would part with my head, it what I have told you of 


the Fleet be not true; if Lee will part with his head, if 
it be true. But Lee loves his head ſo well, that I be- 
heve he would not bargain with me. 

Sir John Ernly.] I have ſpoken with ſeveral Merchants, 
that ſay, whether there be Peace, or War, with France, 


they ſhall gain by it. I find that we ſhall go pre- 


pared to the War, but I do not think that expedition, 
as the affair will bear it, will be conſiſtent with the word 
immediately.“ I would be in the War as ſoon as 
any man. I would therefore agree with the Lords, 
and leave the King to be judge as far as his affairs will 
bear the Declaration of War. 

Col. Birch.) You are told how little difference there 
is between the Lords Amendment, and your word © im- 
mediately.“ 
or immediate Declaration of War. To the Merchants, 
there was none in that Treaty, Williamſon was at, in 
ſix months time. The King of France may, it ſeems, 


ſeize upon our Ships, and Merchants, if he will, and 


WC 


I will ſpeak to the danger, to a preſent 


1 


— . — 
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' we ſtand only upon his good nature; and he is a good- 


natured man. As for the Plantations, he might have had 
them before now, if he would too. For the Money 
intended for the fleet, one fourth will be enough for 
it, and you may ſet out 100,000 /. If upon landing, Sc. 
you may in a few days draw 20 or 30,000 men of 
the Militia, better men than you have of your new raiſed 
men— With all expedition, I would “ immediately*” de- 
clare War, Sc. if not to-day, to-morrow. Pray ſee 
how one part of this Addreſs agrees with the other. 
Your Addreſs had but three things in it; © recalling 
Ambaſſadors,” coming out of the ſtate of Mediation,“ 
and “ immediately declaring War.” That of Medi- 
ation”? is totally left out by the Lords, and think you the 
Confederates will do any thing while we purſue the Me- 
diation ? I would withdraw the French Ambaſſador, if 
it were poſſible. Is the reaſon of this Houſe any more 
than it was the other day, when we did the ſame thing?— 
Break the Confederates once, and you will never unite 
them. They will be diſanimated for ever. But I un- 


derſtand not that ſending men into Flanders is entering 
into War with the French. This may be done, and 


yet no War. They do but breathe yonder in Flanders, 
to ſee what we ſhall do— We that were beginning to 
awake, and ſee our intereſt—Can you imagine that the 
very thing ſent to agree ſhould meet with as full a remora * 
and ſtop to what you intend, as can be? This looks 
like a diſanimation—Your forces are not yet come home 
out of France, and you enervate the Confederacy. I 
would therefore not agree. 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard.] I believe that Holland, and the 
Confederates, are not able to ſupport themſelves, with- 
out you. The French are a warlike Nation, and it 
Spain cannot defend Flanders, he cannot defend him- 
ſelf, and then all is gone, I believe the Contederates 
have all their encouragement from you, and I hope 
the forces you have, you will quickly diſpatch over; and 
that you will open your purſes. This Houle will never 
forfake the King, if he will „immediately“ declare 


S 4 War. 
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War. A Gentleman ſpoke of © falſe conſtructions, and 
. miſrepreſentations, S..“ I ſpeak from my heart and 
conſcience, I believe we are.in great danger elſe, and 
therefore I would not agree with the Lords. 

Mr Waller.) I have not yet heard a true reaſon why 
we ſhould agree with the Lords. One was that “con- 
cerning the Merchants.” That we have not done our 
parts laſt year, as to the growing greatneſs of the French, 
] will not believe; and now we give a Million 8 

this War — Unleſs we imagine Alliances, 1 dare not give 
my conſent to agree. 
Sir Thomas Meres. ] The word we would haye in the 
Addreſs is immediately.” The ſenſe we have of it is 
„ without any interpoling :”* ] believe the Lords under- 


ſtood the word as ſome Gentlemen have ſaid. I think it 


was their ſenſe three or four weeks ſince, but certainly their 
ſenſe is not ours, elſe they would not have explained our 
words fo, Keeping back the Money-Bill loſt us four, five, 
or fix days. I think this Addreſs puſhes on Money in that 
word immediately.“ The Kingdom is at a loſs what is 
aimed at. About four months ago, many men doubted 
and reaſoned, and did think themſelves in great danger, 
what would become of us. Thinking men thought we 
ſhould not meet, and we {hould have no Alliances; but I 
ſaid, wie ſhoul have Alliance, or ſomething like it, be- 
cauſe we had ſome obligation of Money upon us.“ I am 
Rill of the ſame opinion, that we ſhall have a War; but J 
think it will be juſt fuch a War, as there is an Alliance, 
a ſeeming Alliance, and a feeming War; not much to 
hurt ſolidly. But our cale is this; we would either 
not part with our Money, or have a War. I ever 
was for the word “ immediately,“ not to be in the 
dark; and if you like not the word, “ immediately,“ 
I am confident it will be but a ſceming War. I am 
ſure 400, l. will {et out an imaginary War. We ſee 
hats, and teathers, and ſcerves, about the ſtreets, but J 
would have a War really to miſchief France, and to 
make good our prohibition of their commodities, and 
effectually to go on with it; then all as one man we 
ſhall do it: Elſe but half will go againſt France. This 
| word 


his Majeſty, in the Houſe of Lords; where he gave his Aſſent 
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word may draw on a Peace; I am for it, for that reaſon 
alſo. If we muſt have this Peace, 1 would have it known 
by Aug uſt. 1 would not ſtay till Ober, not ſo long, 
for then we ſhall give Money for it. Be it War, or 
Peace, I am for this word ** immediately; and I would 
not agree with the Lords. | 

The Queſtion being put to agree with this Amendment, it 
paſſed in the Negative, 155 to 112. And the reſt of the Amend- 
ments were alſo rejected. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I ſuppoſe we intend to effect this, 
but I hope for none, unleſs we have a Conference with 
the Lords, and prepare our Reaſons for not agreeing. 


Ordered, That the ſame Perſons who drew the Addreſs, do 
draw the Reaſons for not agreeing [to the ſaid Amendments. ] 
Wedneſday, March 20. 


[In a Grand Committee on the Bill for the] late King's 
Interment. # 


Mr Waller.] *Tis ſaid that the late King choſe the 


place of his Interment to be where his Anceſtors were 


interred. The other day I was at Vindſor, and an old 
Sexton ſhowed me the place where the late King was 


buried, in St George's Chapel. A King's Will is a 


ſacred thing, and 'tis a bleſſing, in the Bible, © to be 
buried with his fathers.” Does any body know it was 
the King's Will to be buried at Weſtminſter ? King 
James his father, was buried there. Henry VII. 
built the Chappel, and his Monument is there; and, 
the late King deſerves a better Monument. Though 


Henry VII. was a great Prince, who united the two 


Roſes, this King was a great Martyr for the Church 


and Laws. If there be any thing of his Will in it, *tis 


the ſacredeſt thing in the World, and I would have it left 
to the King. 


[The Speaker reſumed the Chair, and Sir Thomas Meres re- 
ports, That the Committee had ſat, and being informed, that 
the Black Rod was at the door, the Committee had ordered him 
to leave the Chair. 


On a Meſſage from the King, the Houſe went up to attend 


to 


Pd 
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to the Poll-Bill, Sc. and made the following Speech, which 
was reported by the Speaker : 

My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


c am fo zealous for the good of the Nation, that it ſhall be 
our fault, and not mine, if all be not done as ſhould be, for the 
four and ſafety of it: And I muſt tell you, there muſt be no 


time loſt.” ] 
[March 21. Omitted. ] 


Friday, March 22. 


The Commons delivered the following Reaſons, at a Confe- 
rence with the Lords, for their not agreeing with the Lords in 
their Amendments of the Commons Addreſs, Cc. 


- 


« I. That his Majeſty having declared to us, ſince this Meet- 


ing, „That he had made a League offenſive and defenſive 
with Holland againſt the growth and power of the French King, 
and for the Preſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands, we cannot 
but ſuppoſe, that his Majeſty hath diſpoſed of his affairs already 
in order thereunto, and is therefore now ſo far engaged that an 
« immediate” Declaration of War againſt the French King can- 
not be either prejudicial or dangerous to his Majeſty's affairs. 

II. That by declaring a War „immediately, his Majeſty 
may begin the War againſt France at this time, upon equal 
terms; whereas, if things continue in this doubtful ſtate, the 
French King may begin upon us, when he ſees his beſt advan- 
tage, and furprize his Majeſty's Subjects, while they go on ſe- 
curely in their trades, in confidence of a ſeeming Peace: And 
if we ſhould agree to the Amendments your Lordſhips propoſe, 
the provocation to the French King will be equal to an “ imme- 
diate” Declaration of War; and will equally juſtify him in ſuch 
a manner of proceeding, and yet, at the ſame time, leave our- 
ſclves and the Confederates in great uncertainty. 

III. That the Arms of the French King have been of late 
ſo proſperous and ſucceſsful, that it may be doubted, that, if 
his Majeſty does not “ immediately” declare War, the Con- 
ſcderates, or ſome of the principal of them, may be conſtrained 
to make a Peace upon ſuch terms, as the French King will grant 
whereby we may be left to defend ourſelves alone, or upon 
much greater diſadvantages than we may do at preſent. 

IV. Chat by the words your Lordthips have put in, the 
time would be left indefinite; and ſo muſt be ſubject to the 
expoſition of thoſe, who have prevailed with his Majeſty to de- 
fer the entering into the War too long already. 

| « . That 


j 
| 
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c V. That by declaring a War „immediately, the forces 
his Majeſty hath raiſed muſt preſently be ſent abroad, and em- 
ployed beyond ſea; whereas, otherwiſe, they may be kept up 
in this Kingdom; than which nothing can be more dangerous 
to his Majeſty, and more deſtructive to the laws, liberties, and 


properties of the Subjects of this Kingdom; the fear of which 


hath already poſſeſſed their minds. 

« VI. That by ſuch a Declaration, his Majeſty's Subjects, 
now in the French ſervice, will be recalled, and brought thence; 
and, by that means, the Arms of France will be deprived of their 
aſſiſtance, and his Majeſty and the Confederates ſtrengthened 
by the addition of ſo many orces, who may otherwiſe ſuddenly 
be employed in fighting againſt thoſe whom we deſire to ſupport. 

&« VII. That the charge of maintaini:g the Land- forces will 
be very great; and we can no way fatisty thoſe we repreſent 
chearfully to bear ſuch taxes as are neceſſary, unleſs the imme- 
diate employment of them abroad be plain and viſible. 
„VIII. That if his Majeſty make himſelf a party in the War, 
it will be inconſiſtent with the continuance of a Mediation. 

IX. That the continuance of the Engliſb Ambaffadors at 
Nimeguen, as Mediators, may raiſe a doubt in the Confederates, 
that his Majeſty had not [quite] laid aſide all endeavours of 
Peace, by way of Mediation, and would therefore proſecute the 
War with leſs vigour* ; and may alſo cauſe apprehenſions that the 
forces ſent to Flanders are rather intended to enforce a Peace, 
than for the defence of thoſe Countries againſt the French. 

KX. That in the powerful condition the French King is in 
at preſent, it cannot reaſonably be expected he will condeſcend 
to any Peace, whereby his Majeſty's Kingdoms may be ſuffici- 
ently ſecure, | ns 

« XI. That the continuance of a French Ambaſſador here, 
after declaring the War, may be very prejudicial, in reſpe& of 
intelligence, and private correſpondences : And, as to the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador in France, we conceive it better for his 
M.jeſty to recall his own Ambaſſador from thence than to have 
him ſent away .“ 

W hereunto the Lords made this Reply at a Conference: 

&« That this Houſe being of the ſame mind with the Com- 
mons, in our earneft deiire to have a War proſecuted againſt 
France, we think it highly neceſſary, at a time when we ſhould 
be unanimous in our Counſels, that nothing ſhould appear of 
difference between the two Houſes in their Reaſons, upon a mat- 
ter of ſo high importance to the Kingdom: And where, in our 


In the Journal, 'tis miſprinted, “ figure.” 
+ In the Journal, tis miiprinted, “ to have ſent him away.” 


Anfwer 
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Anſwer to the Commons, it may perhaps be neceſſary to ſay 
things which might afford matter of freſh diſputes, inſtead of 
arriving to that end we all aim at, we do therefore chuſe to 
| this only Anſwer to the whole, that, underſtanding theſe 

reaties are not yet perfected with the Allies, which are ſo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the vigorous proſecuting of the ſaid War 
againſt France, and the obliging the Allies not to leave us alone 
in it, we cannot agree to the Addreſs of deſiring his Majeſty to 
declare a War, untill the Alliances with the Emperor, Spain, 
and Helland, at leaſt, ſhall be completed: In the diſpatch whereof, 
we are confident his Majeſty will not be wanting, on his be- 
half“. 

[March 23. Omitted. Adjourned to Tueſday.] 


[ Tueſday, March 26, 1678. 


The Houſe addreſſed the King for a ſhort Receſs; to which 
his Majeſty agreed, and appointed them to adjourn to April 11, 


the next day. 
Weaneſday, March 27. 


The Houſe, according to Order, took into conſideration 
the danger the Church of England is in, by the growth of 
Popery, and being informed, that Maſs is publickly aid in 
many places in the County of Monmouth, and one Mr Arnold 
being called in, and aſked divers Queſtions touching the matters 
contained in a Paper delivered in, viz. An Information of ſeveral 
Popiſh Prieſts, and Feſuits, and of the perſons that countenance 
and ſupport them;” and one Captain Scudamore being alſo called 
in, and aſked ſeveral Queſtions concerning one Elliot, a Popiſh 
Prieſt, formerly committed to jail by the ſaid Captain Scudamorez 

Ordered, T hat the Thanks of this Houſe be given to Mr Arnold 
and Captain Scudamore, for their Informations, &c.] 


Thurſday, April 11. 


The Houſe met, after the Receſs, when Sir Robert Sawyer [on 
the recommendation of Mr Secretary Coventry] was choſen 
Speaker, in the room of Mr Seymour, who had retired into the 
Country as was faid) ill of the Rheumatiſm f. [ Adjourned to 
Mecanday ] 


* This Reply is not inſerted, nor 


ſeized, at his Houſe in the Country, 
3s this ſecondConference mentioned 


in the Commons Journal. 

+ Mr Henry Seym3ur, the Speaker's 
Uncle, acquainted the Houſe, that 
he had received information, by a 
Letter, by appointment, from Mr 
Speaker, © That be was ſuddenly 


with a ſickneſs and diſtemper, fo 
violently, that he was confined to 
his bed, and not able to write him- 
ſeit; but ſo ſoon as it ſhould pleaſe 
God to reſtore him, ne would re- 
turn to their Service.” Journal of 


ihe Day. Mond 
onaay, 
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Monday, April 15. 


[The Houſe, on a Meſſage from the King, attended him in the 
Houſe of Lords, where the Speaker elect was approved and 
allowed of by his Majeſty. Being returned, the Speaker, having 
taken the Chair, acquainted the Houſe, That it was his Majeſty's 
pleaſure that both Houſes ſhould adjourn themſelves till Monday 
April 29th; and that the reaſon of ſuch Adjournment was to this 
effect: That the Dutch Ambaſſador had not at preſent full 
inſtructions ; and that the affairs concerning the Alliances were 
not yet ſo ripe, or fit to be imparted to both Houſes of Par- 
liament, as it was expected they might have been upon the laſt 
Adjournment,” ] | 

Several Motions were made, after this ſignification of the 
King's pleaſure of Adjournment, as it were to gain that point, 
controverted in the former Speaker's time, upon this new 
Speaker: As that of bringing in Sir Milliam Tilligreto's Bill: 
Another by Sir Edward Fennings relating to Durham Election, 
and that the Committee of Elections might be adjourned, by 
Order, to prevent Witneſſes coming up, &c. 


But becauſe the point might be thoroughly gained, the Houſe 
fell into the following Debate. 

Col. Birch. ] I have been at many choices of Speakers, 
and am heartily ſorry for the loſs of Mr Seymour. Though 
I have an honour for you, Mr Speaker, (Sawyer) 1 hope 
Seymour may be well enough to come again to the Chair. 
I muſt take notice that the Speaker ought to report the 
four things the King uſually grants the Speaker, which 
he requeſts in behalf of the Houſe, &c. I hoped not 
for a fortnight's Adjournment; I feared it; but ſeeing 
that *tis the King's pleaſure, I humbly ſubmit to it. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] This Adjournment for a fortnight 
is hard. When we deſired it for three weeks, it was not 
granted. The laſt Receſs, there were eighteen private 
Bills paſſed, and no public Bills; and this fortnight 
might have been for public Bills, and the Popery-matter 
is upon the anvil, and adjourned to this afternoon by 
Order, and by Order we may fit, but we cannot go 
thraugh with it to-day. Therefore would ſend to the 
King, before the Lords riſe, that he may be moved to 
let us fit. Theſe are things which concern the Nation 


vitall Ys 
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vitally, to be done, and I would have ſomething done 
of the concern of the Nation. 

Mr Sac heverell.] As I ſtand. informed, our Meſſage 
to the King was, to adjourn to as long a time as his 
occaſions would permit.” And now his great occaſion 
is not ready for you, I ſuppoſe this Adjournment to be 
an Anſwer to your Meſſage. The King's occaſion is 
not fit But I doubt not, but if you ſignify to the King, 
that you have public buſineſs in your eye, which 
may come on till his great affairs are ready, he will 
give you leave to fit. And I move to deſire the Lords 
to concur with you in ſtill fitting, That of Popery is 
ſo neceſſary to be conſidered, that it looks as neceſſary 

as the Army itſelf. I fear there is Money in this Ad- 
Journment, and I move that the Lords Concurrence may 
be defired. 

Mr Secretary Coventry. We are to adjourn preſently, 
upon ſignification of the King's pleaſure, and I do not 
remember that. when the King has ſignified it, this was 
ever Gone- before, unleſs in the Long Parliament— 
That cannot be a preſſing Argument, though the Dutch 
have preſſed that of Prohibition of French Commodi- 
ties fo much. What you have done by a Law, the Am- 
baſſador acknowleges he has no inſtruction to conclude 
upon, and you {hut the gates to your ſelves, in trade, 
and open them to all the world. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] (Upon ſome calling to adjourn) Gen- 
tlemen know me too well to fit down, becauſe they 
call“ Adjourn.” In King Charless time, what is moved 
was not ſo unuſual a thing moved as Coventry ſays. It 
was done twice. Country Gentlemens affairs will call 
upon them. We ſhall better underſtand who counſelled 
the King to this, about Midſummer, than now; and 
if there is nothing to be done, but giving Money, 
then *tis very wel] argued tor Adjournment now. Bur I 
am ſure tis for the King's ſervice, that things de- 
pending ſhould be purſued. And becauſe the Lords 
are not up, I would put to -— 


NM Mr 
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Mr Pilliams.] *Tis ſaid by Coventry, There is no 
precedent of this but in the Long Parliament,” In the 
Journal you will find that, 2 or 3 Cha. I. an Addreſs was 
made to the King to prolong the time of ſitting of the 
Houſe ; and the King granted it in ſome part. Some- 
thing, ſurely, we may proceed upon tor the Public, 


as Popery, Sc. without meddling at all with the af- 


fairs of the War. If what was repreſented at our laſt 
ſitting, relating to Popery be true, tor this very purpoſe 
J would addreſs the King, that we may fit to examine 
this matter, it being ſo much for the ſafety of Reli- 

ion. AP ifs 
5 Mr Secretary Williamſon] I can eaſily pardon the 
reſentment of Country Gentlemen for their diſap- 
pointment by this Adjournment. But the King has 
not known this change of his mind four days. Saturday 
was the laſt day he deſpaired of keeping his mind in 
this matter. The King had it in his mind to alleviate 
and ſoften this diſappointment, by ſpeaking to you 
himſelf. We ought certainly to clear this matter of 
Popery, and time may be for that. Some complaints 
have been of this, and this afternoon ſomething may 
be done. My reading is little, and my experience leſs, 
in the nature of this Motion of an Addreſs to the King 
for ſitting a longer time. In the 18thof King James, there 
was ſomething of this kind, but the Lords did refuſe 
to join with this Houſe. I am extremely ſorry that this 
happens in ſuch a conjuncture, when there is need of all 
poſſible harmony. This is a diſappointment that puts 
as much trouble upon the King, as upon any Gentle- 
man here, But I hope, by the time you meet again, 
the King will be able to finiſh the matter, ſo as to 
lay it open to you. For the King cannot make them 
certain, For the preſent, they are as bad as bad can 
be. But I hope Gentlemen will excuſe the diſappoint- 
ment, and adjourn, c. | 

Mr Yaughan.] This is matter of that fatality that I 


fear it will take up all your time, and none will be left 


for the concerns of the King and Kingdom. Ir is an 
ill 


| 
| 
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ill thing for us to go back into the Country, and they 
to tell us, © we muſt go again to make War, and give 
Money.“ There is a Precedent of addreſſing for far- 
ther time, in the gth and 1 3th of King James, and I doubt 
not but you will have the ſame return from this King 
that you had from King 7ames. : 

Mr Secretary Coventry.] (They called out, He bad 
ſpoke, ſpoke”*) No man can ſay I have ſpoke, when I 
ſtand up to explain myſelf, I have read that Prece- 
dent of King James: The Commons did repreſent to 
the King, That the time was not ſufficient between 
the Holidays, Cc. to do the buſineſs before them, c.“ 
But when the King has declared his pleafure for a ſpee- 


dy Adjournment, the Houſe never proceeded any far- 


ther, (9c. © | 

Me Powle.)] I will only tell you what amazes me 
extremely. On the 28th of January, the King told you, 
« He had made Leagues with Holland, &c.“ And 
Williamſon tells you, Things are as bad as bad can 
be.“ I would know how that comes about? 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] Tis better to have things 
upon certainty than uncertainty. There was a Treaty, 
and is a Treaty. Now we have made it with Holland, 
and come to the reſt of the Allies, Holland flies off from 
us; and that made me ſay, Things were as bad as 
bad can be.“ „ 

Sir John Coventry.] Theſe kind of Adjournments are 
very ſtrange things, and this proceeds from your Coun- 
{els to raiſe men againſt Magna Charta, and ſet up 
Popery. No man can bear this. If the King thinks 
we are not fit to ſerve him, I deſire he may be moved 
for a new Parliament, and new Counſellors. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The matter being ſo, that the Lords 
are up, *tis in vain to addreſs the King. I ſhall ob- 
ſerve, that now there is an alteration from former 
times; for then all the ſtudy was to make Parliaments 
meet and riſe with complacency z but now *tis quite 
otherwiſe. That is all the obſervation I will now make, 
and let us adjourn. | DD 9 

| ny 
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Sir John Hot bam. ] Since 'tis concluded that the 
Lords are up, we loſe time to debate farther; only be- 
fore we adjourn, I would remind you that, about a fort- 
night ago, there was a Committee appointed to ſend the 
Lords Reaſons for preſent declaring War againſt the 
French, Sc. I deſire this, that we may not enter into 
a War merely becauſe there are Jealouſies, c. but 
that the Reaſons may be obvious. I move that, ſeeing 
the Houſe is of a mind for their Religion, a Committee 
may fit in this interval to prepare thoſe Reaſons, about 
Popery, Cc. that the Nation may ſee that we come 
for ſomething beſides gratifying particular people. 

Sir Tho. Littleton.) J think, Hoi1bam has made you a 
good Motion. It was ſaid © that it was a Long Parliament 
Precedent to have a Committee fit in the interval of 
ſitting, &c.”* We ſtill have a recourſe to that topic; 
but the Lords have ſat upon ſeveral buſineſſes, beſides 
the Tryal of Lord Pembroke ; and *tis dangerous for one 
HF ouſe to ſit, and not the other. A Committee to ſit, 
is not ſo dangerous, and we may have a Committee 
to ſit, if the Lords fit. 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard.) There are ſuch a multitude of 
Papiſts, and Strangers, of all Nations, that I would have 
a Committee to ſit, and draw up Reaſons of our appre- 
henſions of Popery, in this interval: And the Houſe 
to be called over on Tueſday come fortnight. 

Col. Birch.) Iam ſorry to hear, from Milliamſon, that 
this diſappointment, Sc. lies ſo heavy upon the King. 
I wonder at it, and am very ſorry, that that League for 
lefſening the power of the French King, which would 
have given ſuch a handle to it, ſhould be as we are told. 
Thoſe that have the handling of it will bring us out 
of it, I hope. The only thing to leſſen the power df 
France is forbidding trade thither. I hoped to have 
heard of ſmoother water in Scotland; but to think of 
a War with France, without the help of ſo great a 
limb of us as Scotland, is very dangerous I hope and 
believe that nothing but this of the Dateb, &c. is the 
cauſe of our Adjournment. I have been lately in the 


You. V. why Country; 
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Country; they find but one public Bill paſſed, and 
that for Money * : And they are in fear of Popery, 
and worſe. I would have that Committee (moved for) 
for that very reaſon, for a Conference with the Lords 
about Popery, Fc. and I like the calling over of the 
Houſe, as has been moved. But firſt put the Queſtion 
for the Committee. | 
Sir Jobn Ernly.) I did reſent this of the Dutch be- 
fore, bur I could not have thought that ſo great a re- 
trograde would have been; but de fatto tis come to this: 
The Dutch Ambaſſador has no Inſtructions, Sc. and 
if we let flip this French trade to them that lie at catch 
for it, you will have little effect of leſſening the power 
of France. I never hoped to have heard of a Con- 
vent of ſeminary Prieſts in England, &c. I did, and 
do ſtand amazed at it, and that they ſhould have 
300 l. a year Tis very fit to be enquired into, and I 
would have the Committee ſit this afternoon, to en- 
quire into it. If it be true, *tis the fouleſt thing in 
the World; but if it be not, this Houſe is abuſed, c. 
Serjeant Seys.] | move that the Committee may fit 
de diem in diem, till the thing be fully enquired into. 
Sir John Jrever.] I think you were informed that 
the Reaſons were not prepared. The matter is of that 
conſequence, and ſo much of it, that one afternoon can- 
not perfect it; *tis ſo out of order, that the thing would 
be diſorderly to report it. I ſuppoſe two days may 
end it, but under that time it cannot. | 141 
The Speaker.] You may revive that Order for the 
Committee to fit. Fo 125 1 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] If there be any doubt of a 
Committee ſitting in a receis of Adjournment, there 
are divers Precedents of it; and there is no doubt 
but they may fir. 8 St 
Ordered, That the Committee appointed to draw up Reaſons 
for the Conference to be had with the Lords, concerning the 
danger the Nation is in by the growth of Popery, do fit 


during the interval of the ſitting of the Houſe, to perfect the 
matters referred to them, SC. 


* The Poll-Bill. 
Sir 
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Sir Thomas Higgins's words gave offence. 
Slr John Coventry.] I am ſorry to fit in the Houſe 
to hear perſons juſtify Popery ; and he deſerves not 
to ſit here that does ſo; and this will be till you 
find out ſomebody. 
Sir Thomas Higgins.] I did not ſay © that the ac- 


count of the Convent of ſeminary Prieſts was falſe: But 


I know thoſe that do affirm that it is falſe, and I am 
informed by people of very good credit that tis not ſo. 

Sir Francis Drake.] I aver that Higgins ſaid, I am 
the rather for the Committee's fitting, becauſe 1 do 
believe that it will be proved all falſe; and I defire he 
may be called to the Bar for it. 

Col. Birch.] 1 hope the Houſe will not cool, when 
there is a greater occaſion than this. I was one of thoſe 
that put Higgins into this Committee. What Higgins 
doubted was for better information. I hope that all 
this that we have heard is not true; but I would have it 
examined to the bottom. I hear that there is dirt thrown 
upon the Gentlemen that appeared at the Bar to prove 
it; bur, | believe, they will prove it, and I am confi- 
dent of it. There is my confidence aginſt another 
man's confidence. 1 would have the Committee ſit 
four or five days only. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Thoſe Gentlemen, I believe, that 
were ſo warm as to call Higgins to the Bar, did under- 
ſtand the thing amiſs ; but I doubt his firſt words were 
very harſh, though he has explained them. No man 
doubts but that thoſe Gentlemen of Herefordſhire were 
turned out of Commiſſion of the Peace, after they had 
done their duty about the Prieſts, Cc. and another was 
made Sheriff, &c. But turning out one Juſtice in the face 
of his Country is a diſcouragement to two hundred. 
Whipping one dog makes them all run away; and this 
does in a great meaſure prove the thing. This appoint- 
ing a Committee, Sc. hath been often done, in an in- 
terval, of fitting, but I would not aſſign: them only two 
days, to lay a reſtraint upon them. Ir looks like diſtruſt 
of their modeſty. | 
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Sir Thomas Clarges.] I know Mr Arnold, the Gen- 
tleman that was turned out of Commiſſion, and I wonder 
Higgins ſhould ſay he will be diſproved. His father 
would never comply with paying taxes in any of the 
uſurped Governments. Worthy Gentlemen, the Knights 
of the Shire, had the examination of the thing, and I 
have it in my pocket to evince all this; and I won- 
der Higgins ſhould ſpeak of men that can contra- 
dict it. 
The Committee was ordered, &c. (as above,) and the Houſe 
to be called over Tueſday fortnight, and Letters to be ſent to 
the Sheriffs, &c. as formerly. The Houſe then Adjourned to 
April 29. | 
1 Monday, April 29. 


Sir John Trevor reports, That the Committee have taken the 
information of Mr Arnold, and Mr Scudamore, and ſeveral other 
Juſtices of the Peace, and have diſpoſed the matter under 
three heads: 1. Popiſh Prieſts, by whom kept, and where Maſſes 
are ſaid. 2. Juſtices of the Peace, and others, that favour Popiſh 
Recuſants. 3. The proceedings in the Exchequer againſt Recuſants. 

For the belt in the County of Monmouth, Mr Arnold's ex- 
amination ſays, << That one Lewis, a Prieft, has been in that 
County ſeven or eight years; he hath ſeen the Chapel wherein 
Lewis ſaid Maſs.” One ſaid, „that Lewis had been a Prieſt. 
theſe ſixtcen years, and that he was the Superior of all the Je- 


ſuits in North and South ales.“ „ Captain Syliard is a 


Romiſh Prieſt, and hath endeavoured to pervert ſeveral to that 
religion.” In * | | 4 

2. The Committee was informed that Mr Fenwick was put 
into the Commiſſion of the Peace, in Northumberland, whole W ife 
was a Papiſt, and his Children bred Papiſts. The Knights of 
the Shire deſired that Mr Carnaby, a Proteſtant, might be put 


in, in his ſtead, and were refuſed by the Lord Chancellor. 


3. The Commiſſioners for eſtreating two thirds of the Papiſts 
Eſtates in Monmouthſhire, the 22d of July, 1675, of all the 


Lands there returned into the Exchequer 4 J. 13 5s. 44. the for- 


feitures of Preteſtant Diſſenters, and not Romiſb Recuſants. In 


London and Mideleſex 300 l. Of Romiſb, 3 5. 4 4 f. 


The Houſe then attended his Majeſty in the Houſe of Peers, 


where the Lord Chancellor, by the King's Command, made a 


see the Report at large in the Journal, 
| Speech, 
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Speech, in which he reminded them of “ the King's offenſive 
and defenſive League with Holland; ſignified that his Majeſty 
had endeavoured to improve that League by entering into farther 
and more general Alliances, for the Proſecution of the War ; 
but that he had nevertheleſs thought fit, before he made his 
laſt ſtep, to take the farther Advice of both his Houſes of Parlia- 
ment; and that he refolved to govern himſelf by it.” 

His Lordſhip then undertook to give 3 brief deduction of af- 
fairs, from March 16, 1676, to ſhow, << 1. That the Addreſſes 
of the Commons did not recommend immediate War, but Al- 
liances; in particular with Holland, by way of a preparation for a 
War. 2. That the ſaid particular Treaty could be no otherwiſe 
ſet on foot than with the Prince of Orange, who was in ſo great 
a hurry of buſineſs, and ſuch a heat of action, that no time 
could be found to enter with him upon that Treaty. 3. That 
his Majeſty, to loſe no time, had laid out all the 200,000 J. 
which he was enabled to borrow, in military Preparations, and 
that if he had been furniſhed with the 600,000 /. he demand- 
ed, he ſhould likewiſe have laid it out, by this time, in 
land or fea ftores, and proviſions, to univerſal ſatisfaction. 
4. That when the Prince himſelf arrived here, it appearing that 
the States ſtill continued violent for a Peace, which they had 
applied to him to procure for them, in January, May, and 
S-ptember laſt ; and that, conſequently, his Majeſty's endeavours 
for that end would be grateful to them, he took that opportu- 
nity to engage the ſaid States that, in caſe of refuſal, they ſhould 
co-operate with him to carry his point by force of Arms, his 
Majeſty well perceiving that being then weary of the War, they 
would enter into no Alliance with him without aproſpe& of Peace. 
5. That in the midſt of their moſt prefling dangers, his Majeſty 
had given his Niece to the Prince of Orange, as a pledge of his At- 
tachment to their intereſt; which alone was enough to extin- 
guiſh the fears of all at home, and raiſe the hopes of all that were 
abroad. 6. That to the end it might be known, whether the 
Moſt Chriſtian King would conſent to. ſuch conditions of Peace 
as would be grateful to the States, the Earl of Feverſham was 
ſent to Paris, but returned with an Anſwer very diſſatisfactory. 
7. That hereupon his Majeſty haſtened the Meeting of the Parlia- 
ment, and concluded the League offenſive and defenſive with 
Holland; which he was graciouſly inclined to communicate to 
Parliament, if they ſhould deſire to ſee it. 8. That he had, 
moreover, concluded a perpetual defenſive Alliance with the 
States. 9. That in purſuit of the firſt of theſe Leagues, he had 
called upon the States to adjuſt the ſeveral Quotas by ſea and 
land, which the ſeveral parties were to furniſh : That he hag 
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communicated his own : That he had ſent ſome Forces into 
Flanders already, and would have ſent more, if ſome difficulties 
had not been made on that fide ¶ relating to Offend, ] which, for 
f:i-ndi{bip's ſake, he does not think fit to communicate. 10. That 
the next thing abſolutely neceilary to be done was, to form one 
common Alliance, for all parties to enter into, for the making 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for carrying on the War, for eſta- 
bliſhing a general prohibition of Commerce, and providing a- 
gainſt all poſſibility of a ſeparate Peace. 11. That to this end 
his Majeſty appointed Commiſſioners, on his part, to treat 
with the Miniſters of the reſpective Powers; but when it came 
to the iſſue, it appeared that the Dutch had no Power to tre 
[+<Conclude” his Lordſhip ſhould have ſaid} 12. That when, upon 
his Majeſty's own earneſt inftances, Powers did come, they were 
unaccompanied with Inſtructions. 13. That his Majeſty now 
finds what he always feared, that the Dutch are making haſte 
to get out of the War; and are ſo far from being diſpoſed to 
enter into any new Alliance for the more vigorous proſecution 
of it, that, whether they will perſevere in that which they heve al- 
ready made, depends on very many and very great uncertainties. 
14. That, at this very time, they give ear to ſuch a Treaty as (the 
Moft Chriſtian King hath thought fit to offer at Nimeguen,) as 
before mentioned,) though it be without his Majeſty's conſent or 
privity, and contrary to that League by which they ſtand obliged 
to him to proſecute the War till a much better Peace can be 
obtained. 15. That his Majeſty hath ſent to deſire an Expla- 
nation of this manner of proceeding, and to diſſuade them from it, 
by letting them ſee that this will be as ill a Peace for themſelves, 
and the reſt of Chriſtendom, as their enemies could wiſh. 
16. That as yet he has received no anſwer but complaints of 
their great poverty, and utter inability to carry on the War ; 
and that he is told by their Ambaſſador, that they intend to 
ſend over an Envoy Extraordinary, to beg his Majeſty to accept 
of the Propofitions, and to excuſe themſelves on the general im- 
patience for a Peace. 17. That this is the ſtate of the caſe 
between us and Holland; fo that there is little reaſon to hope 
that the States will ſo far enter into the common Alliance, as 


to make it quadrupartite : And 18. Upon the whole matter, his 


Lordſhip ended as he began with “ his Majeſty's demand of 


their Advice, as to what would be fitting for him to do, in this 
difficult conjuncture *.“ 2 


| After 

* No doubt, if ever his Majeſty had not only belied him in their 
was in earneſt provoked againſt Declaration, all over Europe, but 
France, it was now; when they trifled with him in his Money 


Treaty 
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Alter ſeveral Motions, Qc. were made to conſider of this Speech, 


Col. Birch ſaid,] Since the King will lay all the mat- 
ter before you, I ſhould be glad to ſee that which is 
called the defenſive League” only. The King is pleaſed: 
to ſay you ſhall ſee it all'' now, which might have 
been done before. But the hand of God is in it; we 
Muſt ſee it now. I would have the whole matter laid 
open now ; and not have it put off to another day. 

Serjeant Maynard. ] You cannot conſider of the Speech, 
till you have the whole matter to conſider of, and that 
cannot be to-day. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) If you deſire the Treaty 

with the States-General, you may have it before you 
riſe, if you pleaſe. 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] I deſire | peedily to go about it, 
eo inſtante, now. My obſervation upon it is, that all 
our Addreſſes to the King have been made for a War; 
and, in the Chancellor's Speech, we hear of nothing but 
Peace. We gave Reaſons for it in our Addreſs, and I 
wonder no proceedings were in it, before the States had 
communication with the Prince of Orange, who is their 
ſervant, and that made the Dutch jealous of him before. 
I would willingly ſee theſe Alliances, that we * go 
on. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] You would do well, I thank, to 
conſider what is the advantage of this ; your diſcourſe 
is for War, and your Addreſs to the King accordingly ; 

and ſo what relates to Peace is out of your ſenſe and 
intention; therefore I defire not to ſee the Treaties. 

Mr Garroway.] I differ from Lee. I would ſee the 
Treaties, that the World may ſee how we are abuſed. 
We were told of War in the beginning of this Seſſion, 
and one ſaid ©* he would rather be guilty of forty Mur- 
ders, than it ſhould not be War, and you muſt not 


Treaty. We are therefore to give other Hiſtorian. It is remarkable 
ſo much the more attention to the too, that Mr North, when correctin 
1 of the Lord Chancellor's the omiſſions of Biſhop Kennet, ei- 
Speech, which is very imperfectly ther overlooked it, or had no intel. 
touched on by Mr Echard, and to- ligence of this remarkable Speech. 
- tally ſuppreſted by Rapin, and every Ralph, 
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then procraſtinate a day. And will you not ſee the 


truth of ir? You have given away the Nation's Money 


to no purpoſe, and have raiſed men for an actual War, 
and that is turned into a Peace; which was never your 
intention. *Tis fit the World ſhould fee the reaſon 
of this. | 

Sir John Hanmer.) The ſenſe of the Chancellor's 
Speech is, that the King has proceeded to War as much 
as he could, and the Uutch ſay they have been ſo. waſted 
with the War, that, without a preliminary from the 
French King, they would go into a Peace with him. 
France would not give any, and then they would treat 
with the King. The King has all along intended War 
with the French, and has endeavoured to do it, and the 
Alliances are not come up to it. The Treaties may be 
teen and had; and I believe the King will do what- 
ever ſhall be for the good of the Nation. 

Sir Jobn Hotbam.] I would ſee all the Treaties, for 
I believe there is more than one; and I ſecond the Mo- 
tion. 

Sir Fohn Ernly.) T doubt we all ſhoot at random, 
without the ſight of theſe Treaties. The King, I aſſure 
you, will have no reſerve. The King did think the 
Dutch would do as they have done; and I would have 
all things plainly before you, prepared for this matter. 
Perhaps tis no jeſting matter; perhaps the Nation 
was never in a thing of ſo much weight before. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Thoſe of my opinion never 
thought this © a jeſting matter; we told you allalongwe 
went blindfold, and ſhould ſtumble in the dark. And 
you were told ſo ſome time ſince, when * things were 
as bad as bad can be.” And there is a ſtumble in the 
dark for you. When they would not let us ſee this 
Treaty, it ſeems, our advice was not worth taking. The 
thing was only for Money, and now we are an old 
Almanack; our of date. We ſee it; now we ſee it plainly, 
that theſe Alliances are a ſort of riddle and ænigma; the 
mother begets the daughter, and Peace begets War. 
Let us ſer, pray, theſe Alliances, to compare them 


with 
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wich what copies we have had before. I deſire that 


thoſe Gentlemen that moved it may go to the King 
for them. 


Mr Secretary Williamſon.] Thoſe that are to de your 


commands, would willingly underſtand them. What 
are the Leagues you mean, that you would deſire to ſee? 
Mr Powle.] In the Chancellor's Speech there was 


mention made of two Leagues, ** offenſive and defen- 


five,” and © of perperual defence.“ I deſire we may 
have them, that we may be better guided by what we 


have in writing than what is ſaid. 


Col. Bircb.] I would have but one work of it. I 
would not therefore deſire only that League offenſive, 
and the other defenſive, but deſire the King to commu- 
nicate ſuch Leagues or Treaties ſent to the Prince of 


Orange, or that the King has from him, as relate to that 
of Peace. | : 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] There is a project of a Treaty 


that Lord Feverſham carried into France: I would ſee 


that, and have all things relative to this matter com- 
municated to us. | 


Sir Thomas Lee.] 1 would defire the King that he 


would communicate ſuch Leagues as may clear you in 


this matter. Perhaps, if the King thinks fit to go on 
with the War, he will ſhow you what Leagues are with 
France, likewiſe, and thoſe 1 would very willingly ſee. 
Mr Garroway.] I would not have theſe words in the 
Meſſage to the King for the Leagues, viz. © That the 
Houſe may ground their Advice upon: They are too 
obliging, and Perhaps we ſhall have other matter to 


ground Advice upon. 


Ordered, That the Members of this Houſe that are of the 
PrivyCouncildo deſire his Majeſty, that he will be pleaſed to com- 
municate to this Houſe all ſuch Leagues and Treaties as are 


mentioned in the Chancellor's Speech, or relating thereunto. 


[The Houſe then reſumed the conſideration of the ftate of the 
Kingdom, with regard to Popery, and received and approved 
certain Reaſons *, to be offered at a Conference with the Lords, 

to 


* « 1, That the difficulty of con - their Ordination by authority de- 
victing Popiſh Prieits, by proving rived from the Sce of Rome, 


makes 
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to induce them to co-operate: in ſeeking a remedy againſt this 


owing evil, which ended with theſe remarkable words: 


„ And that this may be done with all expedition; becauſe the 
Commons cannot think it ſuitable to their truſt, to conſent to 
lay any farther charge upon the people, how urgent ſo-ever the 
occaſion be that require it, till their minds be ſatisfied, that all 
care and diligence is uſed to ſecure the Kingdom, and prevent 
the dangers that may ariſe from the prevalency and countenance 


that is given to that party, by ſome more effectual courſe than 
hath been already provided f.] 


Debate. 


Sir Charles Wheeler.) I would ſee by what Order the 
Committee could draw up any thing to preſent to the 
Lords, in relation to giving of Money. 

Mr Goring.] Becauſe ſome Gentlemen have not done 
their duty, muſt the Nation be loſt for want of giving 
the King Money? The Committee has not done their duty 
in putting in the [above] Clauſe of not granting Money, 


Sc. and they thoſe defend it ſhall be called to the Bar. 


Mr Secretary Williamſon.) Perhaps be the extremity 
may be ſo great for raiſing Money, that you may leave 


out all this Paper. 


makes them more confident to ap- 
pear in public, and perform their 
offices and functions, without fear 
of punifnnent. 

«2. That Juſtices of Peace are diſ- 
couraged, becauſe ſeveral that have 
been forward in executing the Laws 
againſt Papiſts, in ſuch Counties 
where they moſt abound, have been 
turned out of Commiſhon, without 
any apparent cauſe; whilf others, 
ſalpe&ed to be popiſhly inclined, 
have been continued inCominiſton! 
or put in de novo. 

« 4, That, in ſeveral Counties, 
many Proteftant Diſſenters have 


been indicted, under the notion of 


Popiſh Recuſants, and the penalties 
of the Law levied upon ſuch Pro. 
teſtant Diſſenters ; when the Papiſts 
there bave been totally, or for the 
molt part, diſcharged. | 

« 4 That the Papiſts do evade the 


pena ties of the Law, by making 


over their eftates, by ſecret truſts, 


I would have this thought of. 


and fraudulent conveyances ; and 
receive the profits of them to their 
own ule and benefit. 

*« 5. That perſons are not diſcou- 
raged to breed up their Children, 
or to ſuffer them to be bred up in 
the Popiſh Religion; becauſe they 
are as Capable of inheriting the 
Eſtates of their parents and rela- 
tions, as any other of his Majeſty's 
Proteſtant Subjects. 


+ Sir William Temple charges Sir 
Thomas Clarges with having been 
the Author of © this peeviſh Vote,” 
as he calls it, in ſpleen to the 
Lord Treaſurer. He adds, „»Tis 
certain no Vote could ever have 
paſſed more unbappily, or in ſuch 
a counter ſeaſon.” And again, 
In ſhort, there was ſuch a fatal 
and mutual diſtruſt, both in the 
Court and Parliament, that it was 
very hard to fall into any ſound 
meaſures between them.” 
| Col. 
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Col. Birch.] I am not for carrying a thing by a Queſ- 
tion, but by Reaſon. I little thought that your Com- 
mittee would have been guilty of Treaſon, (as the Bill 
you intend imports.) Is there any Gentleman will ſtand 
up to ſay a word againſt the ſafety of Religion ? Na 
man can ſay that this Addreſs hinders giving Money, if 
there be occaſion, and enables it to give Money. If any 
man would not ſecure the Proteſtant Religion, let him riſe 
up and ſay ſo. 

Sir Robert Carr.] If the Committee have gone far- 
ther than your Order, we may ſay ſo. Till I have 
ſeen the Treaties, I cannot give my Negative to Money. 
I would have the latter part of the Addreſs, relating to 
Money, put to the Queſtion, by itſelf, and to the reſt 
I am ready to give conſent. . : 

Sir Thomas Meres.] If you loſe your Religion, you 
loſe all your Liberties. You cannot fave the Proteſtant 
Religion, but by this Paper—Farewell Parliaments, and 
all Laws, and Government, and the Proteſtant Religion, 
for they are all one! There is no haſte to any thing 
elſe. In 1670, you did more than you now have done, 
and it came to nothing. You have nothing in the Ad- 
dreſs, but from the laſt Clauſes. If they be left out, 
*tis but brutum fulmen. If you intend nothing, and 
will fling up all Religion, fling up that Clauſe. | 
Mr Vaugban.] Whether Proteſtant Diſſenter, or 
not, Sc. is not the Queſtion, but the Papiſt is plainly 
ſpared in the Conviction, and ſlips from the penalty of 
the Law; and that is your Grievance. 

Col. Birch.) The Quakers here, at your Bar, did 
make a difference of themſelves from Papiſts. They 
declared, © they were of the ſame faith and belief 
as we are, only that ſome matters that were invented 
by men, they could not join in;”” and that was a good 
account of themſelves. But when I heard Sir Solomon 
Swale here, and Sir Thomas Strickland there, (whom 
you have expelled the Houſe for being Papiſts) cry up 
the Church of England, and run down the Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, that alarmed me. 4 
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Sir Jobn Ernly.] I doubt there will be great incon- 
venience in the laſt Clauſe of the Addreſs. We have now 
raiſed Forces, Cc. and they are going over, c. and if 
we fear the growth of the power of the French King, and 
our men are going over, &c. there can be no greater 
diſcouragement to them, than that you will give no 


Money till all this be done. And ſince you have made 


this another part of the Addreſs, not in your Order, I 
would lay it aſide till another time for conſideration. 

Sir Philip Monckton.] Settle Religion, ſecure that, and 
no doubt but you will ſecure the Nation; elſe, all is loft. 
You have ſeen the Royal Family have one fad fall, 
and as you would preſerve that, preſerve Religion. 

Sir Richard Tempe.) If you do not provide for your 
ſafety, Popery will the more eafily come in. Show 
your zeal, but according to knowledge. I would pre- 
ſerve your Safety and Religion. This is of dangerous 
conſequence, for a Committee, in intervals of Parlia- 


ment, to preſcribe ways to the Houſe in giving Money. 


Is this proper to tell the Lords? There was never ſuch 
a thing done, to put this office out of our own hands. 
It will not be a reaſon maintainable there. I would 
have nothing done thus, by ſide-winds, and I would 
Jeave out this Clauſe. | 
Sir Thomas Littleton.) Upon the Debate of the Houſe, 
when the Committee was appointed, a ſtop to the raiſing 
of more Money, till our fears of Popery were remedied, 
was part of that Debate. It was a young Gentleman 
(Mr Goring) not uſed to ſpeak, that would have had the 
Committee called to the Bar, for putting that Clauſe in 
without leave of the Houſe ; but I would have that for- 
gotten. But I believe it will pals the Lords, and pray 
try whether it will do ſo, or not. Let all things be 
forgotten that are paſſed, and, for the future, I hope the 
Miniſters will redeem what is paſſed, and I would agree 

with the Committee. | 
Sir Fobn Ernly.] There have been more Ce nvictions 
in the Exchequer ſince my time, than in any man's in 
that Office before me. And I ſhall do my utmoſt en- 
deavours 


* 
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deavours to ſuppreſs the growth of Popery. I ſaid, 
<« This will be ſome diſcouragement to your forces by 
Land and Sea.” *Twill be an encouragement to your 
enemies, and a great inconvenience to you. But if there 
be no other way to keep your Religion, but by this 
Clauſe, I would not be againſt it. But as for theſe words, 
* Juſtices of the Peace put in to countenance Popery,“ 
I am ſorry they are brought in here. I wiſh you would 
leave them out. | | 

Sir William Coventry.] I profeſs, I intended no reflec- 
tion, in what I ſaid, upon Ernly. I am ſorry he had 
cauſe to apprehend it. That Gentleman ſees and 
knows more than a Country: Gentleman, of the ob- 
ſtructions that this Addreſs would make to our prepa- 
rations againſt the French. When I had any thing to 
do in the Exchequer, they were inconſiderable that were 
convicted of that number, Sc. But I do not remember 
any obſtruction in levying the penalties upon Recuſants, 
There was never any Order by a general direction 
for levying of the two thirds of their Eſtates, and as to + 
letting looſe all thoſe who had paſſed away their Eſtates in 
truſt, and thereby giving an indemnity to all the Papiſts 
in England, who have no lands at all, I never remem- 
ber any ſuch thing. 

Col. Birch.] We have an Army now raiſed, and 
ſome of them are gone beyond ſea. Of thoſe there were 
neglects in giving the Oaths, &c. and of thoſe here 
left behind few. have taken the Teſt, Mr Baynes, the 
Muſter-maſter, ſaid here, three or four Companies had. 
Now they have ſo much Money for raiſing their men, 
and Subſiſtence-Money, and we look not upon them as 
Soldiers, till they are cloſed in the Muſter-Roll; and 
that may be not till after Micbaelmas. In Ireland there 
are Popiſh Officers, and ſuppoſe all the Popiſh Officers 
were to get into Flanders, in a heap, you would have 
work then to ſome purpoſe. This induced the Committee 
to put in the latter Clauſe. Pray put the Queſtion, and 
I hope we ſhall not have a Negative. 1 
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Mr Powle.] I hear much about Forces beyond ſea, and 
of rules given them. I hear one ſtrange rule, that our 
Forces muſt ſtand uncovered, at the Hoſt's paſſing by, 
in their Proceſſions.* I would be ſecured from thoſe 
Forces bringing in Popery. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] This will be a great diſ- 
couragementto thoſe Forces, that go over to hazard their 
lives to prevent the growth and power of the French 
King, to have ſuch a character put upon them, as if they 
would bring in Popery. Tis told you over the way, 
* That the Soldiers have Subſiſtence-Money, and that 
the Muſter Roll is not cloſed.” But *tisnot the Officer has 
that Money, but the Soldier, and the Officer takes the 
Teſts. This reaſon, at the latter end of the Addreſs, in- 
validates all your other reaſons, as if the former reaſons 
had no ſtrength without the latter. I would leave it out. 

Sir Thomas Meres ] I agree with Muſgrave, that all 
you have ſaid before has no reaſon in compariſon of this, 
Se. The point, in ſhort, is this; if you will carry on 
the ſafety of the Nation, you muſt carry on your Keli- 
gion; if you carry not on your Religion, you are broken 
and disjointed, and farewell all! I would not have it 
thought, that, within this Houſe, there ſhould be any in- 
clination to Popery. And in that I cannot be miſtaken. 
I have always thought that this Houſe is the bulwark of 
the Proteſtant Religion, and ever will be. 

Sir Adam Brown | | believe, if Popery ever comes in, 
it will by the French. We ſend out of England Church 
of England-men, and we leave Papiſts and Fanatics be- 
hind. What are they that ſtay at home ? Papiſts and 
Fanatics are not free to fight. Nor will they undergo 
any Civil employment, or office, and have all the favour 
of caſe, of charge, and trouble. I will venture my life 
and fortune, if you will go extraordinary ways, and I 
would very unwillingly give my Negative to it. 

Sir Edmund Fennings.] Putting ſuch a ſtop upon 
Money now in this manner cannot ſtop the growth'of 
the power of France, of which there ought to be all the 


care and diligence that may be. If there has been neglect 


from 


6 
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from the inferior Officers, who managed the Exchequer, 
reflection ought not to be upon the ſuperior, who 
managed the Exchequer. There was not that care taken 
by the former Lord Treaſurer, as now. | | 

On a diviſion, the laſt Clauſe was agreed to, 129 to 89. 

[ Ordered, That the Members of this Houſe, that are of the 
Privy Council, do humbly defire of his wr Heh that the original 
Propoſals of Peace, Diſpatch, and Inſtructions, ſent over into 


France by Lord Feverſham, and the Anſwer of the French 
King, may be communicated: to the Houſe. } 


Tueſday, April 30. 


Sir Fohn Coventry.) Complains that his footman's 
head was broke by one of Sir Charles Wheeler's Captains. 
He added, I ſpeak for the Privilege of all the Commons 
of England, and, for ought I know, theſe men are raiſed 
for an imaginary War. Theſe red coats may fight a- 
gainſt Magna Charta. {EET | 5 

Mr Mallet.] This Gentleman was once aſſaulted in 
his perſon,* and now he is in his ſervant. I would have 
it enquired into. | SY 

Sir Edm. Wyndham, Knight Marſhal, ] Takes excep- 


tions at Coventry's words of © an imaginary War,“ and 


would have them explained. 1 

Sir Nic Carew.] We have Soldiers in England now, 
and they were raiſed to be ſent abroad, and they are kept 
here: There's an explanation for you. | 
Mr Willums.)] Drums ought not to be beat here, and 
red coats to be about the Farhiament, in terrorem populi. 
dir Robert arr.] Theſt Soldiers were raiſed by your 
Advice, and | ope you will give them leave to march 
upon th ir Duties, and come to Maſtminſter-Hall, to take 
the Teſts appo nted by Act of Parliament. 

Sir . Clarge:.) It is the ancient Law of Parliament, 


that irmed Men ſhould not be about, nor near the Par- 


lian ent, in terrorem popult, to diſturb your Members in 


their Attendance; and I move to have the matter en- 


quired into, and that you would juſtify your Privileges. 
Mr Williams] Martial Law has no place, but when 
1% (* See Vol. I. p. 333.) 


Moeſtminſter- 


— 
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Weſtminſter-Hall is ſhut up, and the King's Writs can- 


not have their free Courſe. 


Sir Wm Coventry. ] Since the Captain, on one ſide, is 
of a good Family, and the information is of a Member's 
ſervant, on the other, being beaten, I would have the 


matter examined. 


Sir John Coventry.] My ſervant is at the Door, to juſtify 
the thing, and if you'll have ſuch Captains in employ: 
ment, you may. 

Sir Philip Harcourt.] Your Member's affirmation is 
ſufficient ; tis conviction enough. Coventry ſaid, he was 
going to do his Duty in Parliament, and therefore the 
Captain broke his man's head.” I wonder the Speaker 
is fo flow in doing his Duty. I would have Coventry's 
man called in. 

The Speaker.] When complaint is made of a Member's 
being attaulted, you immediately ſend for the perſon 
that did it, in cuſtody. This 1s upon a Member's ſervant, 
in the Member's preſence; and *tis the ſame thing, and 
there is equal Privilege. But this is from an information 
to your Member. If you call the man in, you muſt 
inſtru& me with Queſtions to aſk him. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Always in this caſe, *tis the cuſtom 
for the Speaker to aſk Queitions at his diſcretion, and if 
he do it ſhort, he is told of it, and the perſon is called 
in again. 


Coventry's footman was called in, and faid, © The ſoldiers ſtruck 
the coach-horſes, and he did alight from behind the coach, and 
aſked them, Who was the Captain of the company ? Upon that, 
the Captain ſtruck him over the head, but he did not tell him 
that his maſter was a Parliament-man.”” 


The thing went off, without farther proceeding.* 


Mr Harwood.) I wonder at the ſending I.ord Duras 


[Earl of Feverſham] into France; the only man that 


ſhould not have been ſent with the Treaties to the French 


King. I would ſee what he brought back with him in 


writing. 
No mention is made of this in the Journal. 


Sir 
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Sir Robert Carr.] What Lord Duras carried over was 

verbatim, what he had orders for; and he had nothing to 

bring back, but He, or Vo; and it would have been 
ridiculous to have brought that back in writing. 


Some quarrel being apprehended between Mr Arundel, a 
Member, as a kinſman of Capt. Arundel's, who ſtruck Sir obn 
Coventry” s ſervant. 


Mr Yaughan ſaid.] No man can take the Juſtice of this 
Houſe upon himſelf, when the Houſe muſt have. the 
ſatisfaction of an offence done againſt their Privilege. 
Coventry, has declared, < That he intended no reflection 
upon Mr Arundel's family, in what he ſaid of the Cap- 
tain Ly which I think is perſonal ſatisfaction, though the 
caſe is the Houſe's, and not his. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The Speaker would do well ta, in> 
vite theſe two Gentlemen to dinner, and take engage- 
ments from them to proceed no farther ; as has formerly 
been done in ſuch caſes. 

The Speaker.] The Houſe ought to make Judgment 
on the Words ſpoken here as to itſelf: Coventr y, has ſaid, 
e that he intended no reflection, Wc.” and they muſt 
both acquieſce in the Determination of the Houſe, And 
if they pleaſe to come and dine- with me, they ſhall 
both be very welcome. 

Sir John Trevor.] I never ſaw the Speaker ſpeak to 
a Member with his hat on before, when the Member 
ſtood by with his hat off; unleſs the Member was at the Bar 

T he Speaker did ſt ſeveral Members how he ſhould de- 
port himſelf, aud was jo informed. 


[Debate on the Treaties reſumed. }] 


Mr Garroway.] If Lord Dura, has brought back 
nothing from France in writing, then you gave your 
Morxy for nothing. 

Mr Sec. Williamſon ] For you to go out of the War, 
without leave of the Allies, is a point the States will not 
come up to- Their Ambaſſadors had no Inſtructions; 
nor to the going over of our Forces; and this was the 
Reaſon of the Adjournment. The Gentleman that's 


come over gives a ſad account of things. The people 
Vol. V. U in 


| 
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in Holland have an extreme averſion to the War, and 
how unſufferable ſoever the Terms of Peace from France 
are, yet conſidering the ſlowneſs of the Confederates, 
and the ill payment of Spain, his Maſters concluded that 
theſe French conditions were aucunement tolerable. As to 
force, they ſay, They are obliged to aſſiſt the Emperor, 
and Spain, with twelve or fourteen thouſand men, if 
they can; and upon our kind engagement of go ſhips, 
and 20,000 men to go into Flanders, the States will 
continue thoſe Forces they have in Flanders already 
For our Forces, the King did, by Mr Hyde, propoſe a 
concert of go ſhips, and the land forces, &c. and they 


to continue the ſame army out; at leaſt, as many men as 


they had the three laſt years : All this they would not 
come up to; of all which you may have the particu- 
lars, if you pleaſe. 

Mr aug ban. ] I wonder at one thing, that we ſhould 
propoſe 9o ſhips; whereas the propoſition ſnould have 
come from them who wanted the aſſiſtance. 

Mr Sec. Williamſon.] It will appear, upon farther en- 
quiry, that the King has been forced to lead in all this 
buſineſs. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] It was told us, that it was a con- 
cert, and ſo go ſhips on our part; but for that 30 had 
been ſufficient ; which was, it ſeems, only an induce- 
ment for us to give money. 

Mr Powle.] The Treaties, it ſeems, were made, but 
the principal things were left out. We ſuppoſe all the 
Tranſactions are extant. and, therefore, I would ſee thoſe 
of Lord Duras brought to the Committee. 

Sir Vim Coventry.] I would not put more hardſhips 
on the honourable perſons than needs muſt. The Houſe 
muſt authorize them, before they can bring any Treaties. 
God knows, too much time has been loſt, and I would 
loſe no more. As to the concert ſpoken of, I would 
willingly ſee ſomething of that. I ſuppoſe that was a 
propoſition of o ſhips, Sc. If fo, 'tis a very fair Pro- 
poſition, for us © to lead,” as Williamſon ſays, and 'tis a 
matrer of great frankneſs in us to offer the maſt firſt. 


To 
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To get money, foreigners will go upon it The concert 
begins with obliging himſelf about the beginning of Ja- 
nuary. But the Dutch running into a Peace is but of 
twelve or fourteen days, but of that concert ſomething 
the Duich ſurely did ſay of land forces. The burden 
muſt lie upon us, elſe, if it be a War ; the States an- 
ſwer all with their extreme poverty, and they cannot 
come up to it. The Confederacy muſt go into their 
holes, aſk pardon, and ſubmit ; and Hand mult ſub- 
mit too ; and, perhaps, the French Ambaſſador will be 
greater at the Hague than the Prince of Orange. The 
King of France, for the preſent, reſts, and when he'll 
awake, God knows : I know not. 1 hope they that 
brought us in, will bring us out. I know not the way, I 
aſſure you. We want a little of their advice and ſkill, 
to help us out. We met in the middle of January, and 
now tis the latter end of April, and though we are but 
upon imperfect concluſions, yet I ſhould be glad to ſee 
what the States have done,in writing, (though unpoliſhed) 
with us all this while. 

Col. Birch.) I take it for granted, that WVilliamſon 
has power to produce us papers : If he has not, he may 
deſire the King's leave, that he may communicate what 
he has requiſite for our enquiry, 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] I have no ſuch poner with- 
out the King's leave. 

Mr Yaughan,.] No wonder if the States flew off from 
our proffer of 90 ſhips, for no Nation could bear that 
number. I would ſee what Anſwer the States have made 
to that Propoſition, 

Sir John Ernly.] Perhaps, 9o ſhips, in their low 
condition, are more than they could come up to. I would 
have you ſee that Anſwer of the Dutch. 

Sir Wm Coventry.] If the French King ſhould come 
up totheſe Propoſitions, he could not anſwer them; they 
would not pleaſe his people ; and I hope that will be in 
faſhion here. too, amongſt other things. Elſe I could 
wiſh this Propoſition had never been ſent. 

Mr Garroway.] The King of France has anſwered, 
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That the Propoſition. will not pleaſe, his people;” and 
ſhall we paſs theſe things off, without ſeeing papers? I 
cannot believe that the Miniſters would not put theſe 
ciner in their papers. 

Mr Sec. Willlamſon. ] Lord Fer Bun s Anſwer was to. 
be Aye, or No, from the French King, and he could not do 


it for fear of diſpleaſing his people. Will you think it for 


you ſerviceto inſiſt upon What 's before you in the Treaty? 
| [Adjourned to May the 24. 557 1 


4 7. Bur ſday, May 2. 
[Debate on the Treaties reſumed. ] 
Mr Pocole. ] This matter will not bear a palliative. 
cure. It is plain, that Holland is jealous of us on one fide, 
and Spain on the other. We are told that we are to ſend 
30,000. men into Flanders, and go ſhips to fea, for our. 
concert, and this for a pretence to aſk money; and this 
has infuſed great jealouſy amongſt them.—Such a paper 
in print Who could think we could ever go into War 
And we fall upon Scotland, and they are arguments as if 
they might do the ſame here. This is the reſult of ſecret 
dealing with France, and underhand in Holland. This is 
lain by the denial of a ſight of Lord Feverfham's papers. 
This is ſtrange that our advice ſhould be aſked, and, yet they 
will ſhow us no papers. This is to ſhow us things by half 
lights, and it will create jealouſies in us, and we can ſay 

nothing till we are thoroughly informed. 

Sir. Thomas Clarges.] What Lord Feverſbam has done 
in France, and Mr Churchill in Holland, we ſee not. So 
At the Queſtion is now, not what advice we ſhall give, 
but Whether we ſhould adviſe, or no. This going under- 
hand infuſes great jcalouſies, (as if there was ſome deſigns 
to alter the Government in Holland ,) raiſed unneceſſarily 
betwixt the States of Holland and us, about the Prince of 
Orange Like ſuch a deſign of making the Prince of 
Orange abſolute, and that of Guelder/and, it he interpoſe, to 
ruin him. Theſe matters are ſecret to us; there are prints 
of this; J have ſeen them. Holland cannot find go capi- 
a ſhips, and we were cozened by Bankert, who negoti- 
ateg 
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ated it, and he cozened the States Tis ſaid, that theſe 
30, ooo men to be ſent over, will breed a jealouſy in Flan- 
ders; when we might eaſily have faved it by auxiliaries, 
from other places—This has created jealouſies juſtly. 
Col. Birch. ] Iagree fully that we have not ſo much matter 
before us, as we expected, and, therefore, I would more 
particularly ſay what I think we want. I take it for 
granted, that thisis a buſineſs which cannot ſtay long. The 
King of France has given a day for the Dutch to accept 
of the Treaty, and the Dutch tell us, they have agreat ten- 
dency to accept of what is offered. If they make this 
Peace, or any thing like it now, they muſt fall wholly into 
the hands of the French King; and I would be told what 
we ſhall do when that day comes. Their poverty and jea- 
louſy are two main things that they inſiſt upon. Of their 
poverty we heard little till the raiſing the ſiege of Char- 
leroy, and foon after was the Marriage of the Prince of 
Orange. To call it jealouſy, I ſee no reaſon, but why called 
demonſtration? About ten years ſince, the time Sir Vin 
Coventry was laid aſide, from that time what public thing 
has been done, but demonſtration ? Draw it down from 
the Triple League; ſee if not more like demonſtration than 
jealouſy. I have heard, and ſeen it, that one part of the 
agreement was,one to aſſiſt the other 1 Rebels. There- 
fore: I would have a time to ſee thoſe papers, for truth, 
and the bottom of thoſe things. As for the conduct of our 
Miniſters, that in due time may be thought of. I do a- 
gree to an Adjournment of this Debate till to-morrow, 
but yet ſomething more may be done. I take it for 
granted, that till the jealoufies be cured, *tis'ta no pur- 
poſe to do any thing to gain their aſſiſtance, and not fo 
much for that as to prevent their conjunction with the 
French King. This being the caſe, a day is a great mat- 
ter. Foreign Miniſters ſtay here to obſerve us. If any of 
them arc jealous of altering the Government, or we of one 
another, I would cure that. If any thing be ſaid that 
interfered with the Prerogative, I waa” remove thar. 
Part of the Chancellor's Speech is of the King's taking 
the advice of this Houſe ; the other nor. I move that per- 
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ſons of both Houſes meet to confer, to cure this jealouſy, 


with the foreign Miniſters. I ſay it only to be thought of, 
not inſiſted upon. | 
Mr Sec. Williamſon.] As to the unfortunate thing of 
jealouſy, I cannot agree to ſome things ſpoken to. 
As for foreign jealouſies, I will ſay nothing to them, bur 
to our own part of it, as that of inſtructions to ſet up the 
Prince of Orange abſolute, they are unfortunate miſtakes; 
he inſiſted only upon the Stadtholderſhip perpetual. The 
matter the States liked, but the motion from a foreign 
Prince was a ſcandal to their Government. This was all 
the King ever interpoſed in that affair, in the agreement 
in the firſt War; andinthelaſt War, theKing would leave 
that to the States. There were propolitions, as to Rebel- 
hon, as well as Invaſion, '&c. and this ſhows you that 
this has not given jealouſy, ſince the jealouſies were al- 
ready that gave them. In fact and practice, Treaties 
were always ſoas to Rebels in each others countries. In 
1667, it was at Breda the ſame. I will never allege 
fact to leſſen my credit. I hat Article was in regard to the 
Meſſma Rebels, Sc. and is univerſally in all Treaties. 
The King offered not to come out of the War without 
the conſent of the Allies—T deſire to clear the matter of 
fact—But I would not adjourn the Debate upon a point, 
and leave it upon a thing that you may not be anſwered in. 
Sir Tho. Meres.] Now the thing is owned, that the de- 
mand of the Stadtholderſhip perpetual for the Prince of 
Orange was a matter of jealouſy, and calling each others 
Forces into one another's Country, was a matter of 


great jealouſy. If Williamſon muſt riſe as often he thinks 


we miſtake him, or he us, he muſt do it oſten. If Water 
and Oyl be applied to a Wound, I would pour in Water 
before Oyl, elſe we muſt never expect to have it clear for 
the Oyl. But what is it we were to adviſe, if the thing 
was nothing but a plain Negative, or Affirmative? We 
muſt have things clear. I will never give occaſion to be 
told that we have gone beyond our power. I would be told 
firſt, and informed, that we may not be ſent away with 
Papers pinned upon our Backs, It is plain we have ſhown 
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it, that, in theſe things, we are in the dark, as to manner 
and matter. The Negotiation, Employ, Concert, that 
Col. Churchill brought from Holland, 1 with we might 
ſee that, to know and approve what that is, together 
with Lord Feverſham's Anſwer from France. 
Mr Williams.] 1 riſe up upon one Article, that o 
reducing each others Rebels, Sc. The fear and jealouſy 
of arbitrary Power, this gives occaſion of jealouſy, that 
ſuch Perſons will be eſteemed rebellious whom the King's 
Council tells him are fo: Perhaps they may ſay the 


Houſe of Commons is rebellious, and that Army raited 


may go againſt them. I find jealouſy of Counſels in 
plain conneCtion in the Chancellor's Speech, that Coun- 
{els are amiſs; that the King has been cheated—How 
can we be juſt to our Country, if theſe Perſons that have 
thus miſled the King and us, are not puniſhed ! Your Ad- 


journment now is for a clear light, which I expect from 


the good Counſel, and I hope they will expoſe thoſe that 
are otherwiſe, and for that purpoſe I would now adjourn. 

Sir Vm Coventry.) I will only offer a word to Ad- 
Journment. When I heard it called for firſt, I thought it 
too early, but much has been ſaid ſince, which poſſibly 
may be very uſeful. But he is not a good Surgeon 
that will heal up a wound the firſt day he lays it open. 


The plaiſter that muſt heal, muſt come from another 


hand, and much better without our aſking than with ; 
and I believe it will come much ſooner ; and, therefore, 
without any farther ado, I would adjourn. 


After the Treaties were read, [viz. the League offenſive 
and defenſive, and the League of perpetual Defence, with 
their ſeparate Articles, (for the particulars of which ſee the 


Tournals. )] 


Mr Secretary Williamſon, ſaid.] As for the Trea- 
ty, or Propoſals, for aſcertaining the Proportions of 
Ships and Men to be provided by England and the 
States, with the Anſwers thereunto, his Majeſty does not 


think fit to let Papers of that concern be expoſed to 


public view, 
3 be The 
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The Lord Chancellor's Speech was then read. 
Debate thereon. 
The Houſe ſat filent for ſome time. 


Sir Edward Dering.] By this ſilence, we fit as if we 
had nothinz todo; as if all were ſafe, or all deſperate. 
I will not fer my opinion in what is before you, but 
leave it to wiſer men. 

Sir Henry Capel.] I defire to TAE (as to Order) to 
what points we are to adviſe, to War, or to Peace ? 
If to War, as to the Modus, I m not very much de- 
lighted with the fight of theſe Treaties, T muſt confeſs. 
But I ſhould be glad if affairs were taken care of, to 
be upon a ſure bottom for our intereſt abroad, and then 
there is no necd of ſeeing the Papers here; that we 
might have nothing to do but to make whol: (vic Laws. 
But fince theſe Treaties are before us, I would take all 
the care at home for the ſafety of the King and King- 
dorms, that it may be ſeen we have a care of the Go- 
vernment, and a fondneſs for the King's Perſon. Let 
every man lay his hand upon his heart, as he muſt 
account to God for his actions; and, therefore, let us go 
on a clear bottom in our method. 

Mr Sec. Williamſon.) Now we are upon a Modus, and 
"Capel deſires to know what we are to adviſe upon. I 
anſwer, theſe Treaties you have had communicated, Sc. 
I know not, for my part, the King's mind farther than 
what my Lord Chancelior has delivered in his Narrative; 
and it is this, That notwithſtanding the Alliances that 
are made, the States of Hollaud are going into 
a worl: courſe of Peace.” This is the ſtate of the 
caſe, and the King deſires to know from you what to 
do; Whether he ſhall cloſe with theſe things, or not. 
I concur with Gentlemen that think this is one of the 
weightieſt affairs that ever came into this Houſe, and 1 
hope your advice will be for the ſafety of the King and 
Kingdom. 

Sir Thomas Leb.] This looks as if your advice was 
aſced uon the Leagues before you, or what this laſt return 
from Holland has brought you; and we had as goa 
fay nothipg nd CO Upon either of the II. Sir 
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Sir Vm Coventry. ] According to the clearneſs and ſin- 
cerity of my Lord Chancellor's Speech, we ſhall judge 
of the lights given us by it. But pardon me, if I ſay, 
when the King ſpeaks to us, or ſends us a Meſſage, I 
look upon it es the advice of others written for him by 
ſome inferior penman. What the King ſays, or ſigns, is 
the work of other men. No man can imagine any thing 
ſo low, as that the King ſhould be the penman of other 
men's Speeches. That part of the King's Meſſages, or 
Speeches, in which are gracious expreſſions of the care 
he has of his people, is the King's own, and I will go- 
vern myſelf by it. The gracious part is the King s only. 
The gloſſes, and varniſh upon it, are of his penman's 
doing. I he Lord Chancellor began at the 1/t of March 
1676, and from thence he dated Alliances ; as if no care 
had been taken of Alliances before the Parliament met 
here; and then we were told, *« That it was not our part to 
meddle with Alliances.” *Tis no Barſh thing to ſay, 
that before March, the Miniſters ought to have taken 
care of Alliances ; and before that time, had the Mi- 
niſters done their duty, things would not have been at 
this paſs; and now they can tell you in private con- 
verſe, that the thing is almoſt too late ro be remedied. 
The Chancellor, in his Speech, has given us a reproach, 
for not ſpeaking plainly our minds. “ The 16th of 
March,” he told us, © the King could not go out of 
his figure of mediatorſhip ;** but if his Miniſters look to 
the 29th of March, they will find our repeated deſires 
of Alliances, and we promiſed aids. That promiſe, it 
ſeems, was only to pay for the parchment on which the 
Alliances were drawn, but I hope we ſhall ſpeak loud 
enough now to awaken the Miniſters out of their fleep, 
It ſeems, we ſpoke not loud enough then; in April, it 
ſeems, we were underitood too well, and therefore wert 
ſent home; and then we were told, © I hat nothing could be 
done till the mind of the Prince of Orange was Known.“ 
But I would fain know why his mind was not known ſooner. 
There was no difficulty in that, but the realon, we are told, 
was, ** That the Prince of Orange was in ſo great a 

hurry 


jeſty s ſentiments ; and accordingly 
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hurry upon action, that he could not enter into Treaty.“ 
But I would aſk the reaſon, (I do not ſpeak of March, A- 

pril, or May.) But ſuppoſe, an abrupt * ſhould 
have been put to the Prince of Orange, of this nature, 
“ Sir, would it do your Highneſs any harm to have 10 
or 12,000 good E7gli/h foot to aſſiſt you?“ That Queſtion 


would not have been ſo unreaſonable, but that, ſurely the 


Pr. of Orange would have invited the meſſenger to dinner; 
and, perhaps, he might have taken Charleroy, and prevented 
the defeat at St Omer's: 10 or 12, ooo foot would have 
done him no hurt, ſurely. At laſt, Mr Hyde is employed 
to the Prince, either to write, ſend, or to come over into 
England himſelf*, Many a man was capable of aſking 
him this Queſtion ſurely, there needed no ſuch extraordi- 
nary ſending—All this, we muſt ſuppoſe, was in order to 
Alliances. But vox populi ſpoke that the Prince had a- 
nothererrand into England. Iwill not ſay, that vox populi is 
vox Dei, becauſe the Miniſters think not ſo. The Prince 
came hither to love, and, like a lover, did abandon his 
own inteteſt, to facilitate his ſuit. He brought a project 
of a Peace, when the mark was ſet up And that gave 
the firſt light to a ſeparate Peace with France. By con- 
verſation with the Prince, the King heard, we were told, 
how low the States were; wiich might have been known 
by any man; and no wonder the Dutch were exhauſted 
by the War in their great Taxes that they impoſed upon 
their people. I have reaſon to fear that nothing of Alli- 
ances was then thought of. 1 lay this down, that nothing 
could be done with the States but by Parliament; and 
that convinces me that nothing was intended; and ſo 
the Meſſage re-coiled from France, and then the Parlia- 
ment was called, I obferve, that from May (which was 
the time of our Addreſs) there was no deſire of Peace 
from the States, till September; and then they told us, 
If you'll not enter into War, help us to a Peace.” 


* Mr Hyde, who had ſome time made his efforts; but to ſo little pur- 
officiated as joint Plenipotentiary at poſe,that he declared, © That he had 
Nimeguen, was (ent over to perſuade never ſeen ſuch a firmneſs in any 
the Prince (if poſſible) into his Ma- man.“ | F 
From 
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From May was our unlucky Addreſs, for which we were ſo 
reprehended; and then the States ſought after a Peace, 
and from May to December at one leap, | we were adjourned.] 
The Parliament promiſed aids fromtimeto time to ſupport 
Alliances; the Dutch find no hopes of Alliances, and they 
ſeek for Peace. Suppoſe we had met in April, we ſhould 
have been in Debate upon things, and that ſummer 
would have been loſt, and the Confederates might have 
been over- run by the French. I open theſe things with 
intent to ſhow, that till the French had rejected the Pro- 
poſitions, we thought not of Alliances; and ſo the Par- 
liament came to fit in January. Whatever the Chan- 
cellor's Speech may inſinuate to you, there were no 
thoughts of Alliances till the Propoſitions ſent to the 
French King were rejected. Now I will come to that 
part, whether you will adviſe the King to accepr of the 
Peace modelled at Nimeguen, or to go into War? This 
is a ſtrange Queſtion. Has any man here light requiſite to 
give advice upon? If we mult declare War, without help 
of Alliances, we had as good fave our money till we 
have a War, and rather have the War abroad than at 
home, Does any man know why the States of Holland 
draw out of the War? Not that they like the Peace, 
but from their inability to ſupport ſo vaſt a charge with 
ſo little help; and, perhaps, they are jealous of the 
Prince of Orange's power amongſt them. Tis now no 
time to loſe the Nation on a compliment; *tis no compli- 


ment to the King that he and the Nation be loſt. I am 


ſorry, that any thing that lookslike advantage tothe Prince 
of Orange's greatneſs, ſhould be to hinder our ſafety; and 
if that jealouly of Holland be of the Prince, ſome 
means muſt be thought off to remove that jealouſy. If 
indeed the States cannot carry on the War, on account of 
their poverty and inability, I am ſorry we mult ſtretch 
our purſes ; but rather than leave them out, we muſt do 
it. But till we have farther light, I know not how to 
adviſe. I am of opinion that the French King has a 
weak ſide, and if the War be held on a while, that weak 
fide would be ſcen. He has, we ſee, quitted Sicily 5 and 
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there's ſome defect, ſurely, and he haſtens his project of 


Peace at Nimeguen. By his ceconomy of treaſure for 
the War, and his magazines, he deſigns his army for 


winter exploits; ſo that one army, by this œconomy, is as 


d as two. But when this army comes to be divided, in 


Spain, in Flanders, and Germany, he will quickly fhow 
this blind fide. If any Gentleman can ſhow me any 
Leagues, or Alliances, with the Confederates, to keep 
them together that we may help them, then tis time to 


give advice upon them. Till then, I ſee not how we 

can adviſe, Sc. wat | | 
Sir Philip Warwick.) Being unacquainted with an 

thing of this till this morning, Iam not able to ſay re 


to it. It falls ſhort, I confels, of what I expected, As Ihave 


ever had Mr Coventry in great eſteem, ſo now, moſt ef- 
pecially for his frankneſs in this matter. I believe that 
if ever the Nation was in danger, it is now. I could have 
wiſhed that this clearneſs, he ſpeaks of, might have been. 
If it were poſſible to redeem time, I would ſacrifice my- 
ſelf, to have come up to this of Alliances, to years 
fince. | ſpeak with no relation, but to my Prince and 


Country equally in my eye. And I would addreſs the 


King to reſume the Treaty, and I believe all the 
Powers in Chriſtendem will ſtand by us, if we enter into 
a War with the King of France. 8 

Mr Sec. Williamſon.] Upon entering into Debate of 
the matter, Capel opened it well, viz. © Whether upon 
what is before you, you will adviſe War, or no War ;” 
and conſider what Alliances we have, or may have, and 
next, what makes the Dutch ſtart from this Alliance. 
We know,they have frankly offered to come into it, but. 
tis at a ſtop, whether Hulland will come in, or no; with- 
out whom the King cannot be fafe in the Alliances. 
This is a maſter-point, and a great fundamental. Moſt 
of the Allies derive fuccours from Spain and Holland, 


and they are as impatient to know what Holland will do, 


as we are. But as to the reaſons of Hollands impotence 
and jealouſies ; as for their diſability, they are at the. 
fame expenes they were before. I hat being ſo, ſuccours 
219110 f Are 
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are expected out. of Germany; for Flander, depends up- 
on the ſupply from Holland. They had told us farther, 
beſides their impotence, to come in with the Emperor 
and Spain. How can you expect they ſhould come up 
to them who have ſo ill performed? They have promiſed 
all things, and done nothing; they and the Emperor 
have not paid their quota to Germany. They have drawn 
ſo much that the Admiralty of Amſterdam is three mil- 
lions of florins in arrear, for the Straits ſhips. Theſe 
are things, we can ſee, they own. But there's another 
thing more fatal than all this; they are jealous of that, 
which this Houſe and Nation thought ſo ſovereign a good 
to us. Of all the ties that make them nearer to us, I 
may ſay that (except Trade) as to Religion and Power, 
Sc. no other Alliance is natural and proper but that. 
Had this thing been proceeded in ſo happily - but that 
thing of the Prince of Orange, and the defenſive Al- 
liance then treated by the Prince, is plainly the matter of 
jealouſy, that turns that cordial of the Marriage into 
Ban And the root is the old competition in Holland 
etwixt France and England, in conipetition which ſhall 
have intereſts, in their "Counlels, There is ſtill, as in 
this man's grandfather' s time, all the thing of remon- 
ſtratorz, Sc. called Religion, And L am afraid that 

a Jealouly 1 is revived by France, that the liberty of their 
union is in danger by the aſpiring of the Houſe of Orange; 
otherwite there could not appcar, in ſo iew days, ſo abſo- 
lute a change in affairs, and the defenſive Alliance never 
met with ſuch a rub as this. If Holland makes a Peace, 
at the inſtance of France, and they have not the mold- 
ing of it—T pray God that jealouly has not been fo- 
mented elſewhere, That of Cuelderland, &c. gave... 
occaſion. alſo of jealouſy, I have heard fatal glances and 
touches, that Fat matter was fomented from hence, tho? 
certainly it never was done in the leaſt meaſure. The 
States lay that the Propoſitions of France are in ſome 
meaſure, tolerable ; ſo that you may try whether your 
putting them Upon a War may procure a better, Peace. 
And you ; arctgly | by this man (the Ambaſſador) < that that 
Alliance 
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Alliance his Maſter ever had, and then did prefer 
ro the continuation of the War.” They have ſent 
now, and ſtay in impatience of the King's Anſwer. 
France tells them they muſt ſign the Peace by a day, 
or elſe the French will proceed to the War, Sc. and now 
they are upon their march—A town is now taken, and 
Liege is one of the frontier towns ; and what may not 
this work in Holland? The ſuddenneſt place in the world 
to take impreſſions, and that retains them longeſt ? If 
you'll enter upon the point, it is great; but I believe this 
that I have told you, is the true cauſe of their inclination 
to Peace,and of their going back from Treaties, thatthey 
have made. This is a great thing, and only fit for this place. 
Mr Haug han. ] It is faid, to be © a great grace, and 
favour in the King to communicate theſe Treaties to us;“ 
but all records will tell you it has been uſually done. 
The King, by bad Counſels, has been brought into diffi- 
culties, and he calls for advice of the Parliament; and 
now we deſire light to adviſe him by, and the papers are 
denied us Then our advice is deſired in a more narrow 
manner l think that this advice amounts to this, for the 
King of France againſt the King of Spain When youths 
have leave to play, they have done their buſineſs firſt; 
but theſe have played truant, and brought in their buſi- 
neſs ill done. When we are dealt plainly with, without 
deluding us, we are ready, Sc. but for this time I would 
adjourn, till we are in better condition to give advice. 
Mr Sacheverell.] By what I fee before us to day, the 
Gentlemen that cry Adjourn, Adjourn,” have great rea- 
ſon for it. It ſeems, the Miniſters are not prepared to 
give us full information, &c. yet they would go forward 
though they have. that which would prevent it—And, 
perhaps, we [ſhall be] called Knaves and Fanatics for 
our pains ; and now when *twas all our opinion to ſhow 
the King the ſtate of the Nation, then © *twas like 1641.” 
But now we muſt not be frightened with © bugbears, Pre- 
rogative, and 1641.“ Iam ever for ſupporting the Go- 
vernment as it is, but the Miniſters have ſtretched Pre- 
rogative ſo far as to loſe it. All their, Counſels have 
tended 
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tended to what we ever would have avoided. Can 


theſe Gentlemen ſay, but that we have continually been 


for having the forces recalled out of France? But they 
ſtop their eyes; we cannot, but muſt think they have 
been for France. The plain truth is, if the Queſtion 
ſingly be, Whether this Peace, or Alliance, we muſt reſt 
upon, I am one of thoſe that ſcorn it; for it will ruin 
both Engiand and Holland. I think, the Miniſters are 
not converted by what we ſaid, and that they are paſt 
any converſion. Now they come to aſk us which of 
the two ill things we would take. Did not you give 
Money for the defence of the Nation, and leſſening 


the growth of France, when he had but a few towns, that 


he held wrongfully ? And now we ought to conſider to 


take care of the King, ſince the prevalent number of the. 


Miniſters of State have taken none. I have ſeen ſeveral 
ſhifting of Miniſters, one and another, and yet all car- 
ry on this principle, that fate, that as ſoon as they come. 
in they muſt be ſo, or nothing ; they have brought it 
to this paſs; they have confeſſed that we are near ruin; 
they have hazarded all; and if you can make up this 
bad buſineſs for them, you muſt. They tell us of the 
poverty; and jealouſy of Holland? I appeal, whether they 
have not done it to Holland. They fell into a War 
againſt Holland with the French, and thoſe forces were 
continued in France. And now the Chancellor, in his 


Speech, tells you, “nothing ſhall be ſecret, Sc.“ The 


ing tells you in a late Speech, He will take care. 


of the Prince of Orange particularly;'* and can the States 
be any thing reaſonably but jealous? All I put it to is 
this: I defire to know how far we are to adviſe; whe-. 
ther we are barely limited to this League, or the Treaty 
of Nimeguen ; and I would have that point opened, and 
I would willingly forget what is paſt, if we may be 
plainly dealt with in this. | 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) I am far from being pro- 
vided to tell you what the King has not given me order, 
to do. I have told you all I have order for. 


Lord 
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Lord Obrien miſ-recited Sacheverell, and was dexte- 
roufly taken down by Muſgrave, to prevent his running 
znto heat. 

Mr Garremay.] I am one of thoſe that are as ſorry 
to ſee this day as any man. Seven years together, I 
told you things would come to this, unleſs Holland 
would do as we did ; that is to weigh nothing. But 
| when you were told things manifeſtly untrue, I think 
| we have no reaſon to believe thoſe Gentlemen again by 
q word of mouth. Therefore I would have the matter 
in writing. I dread making the Propoſition here, but 
I would pray thoſe Gentlemen, the Miniſters, to tell us 
what they would be at, and whether they will ſtand 
| to. the Propoſitions in writing ; but I would look na 
1 more upon their words, and * leave them to far- 
F ther time of conſideration. I would put oyl and water 
1 into che thing, and for the preſent adjourn. 


The Houſe adjourned without adjourning the Debate. 


|: 3 Friday, May 3. 
| Debate on the Treaties reſumed. 


| Mr Sacbeverell.] Yeſterday we had a great Debate, 
and I hear nothing of it to-day ; it ſeems as if all 
things were well, and to our ſatisfaction. I hear nothing 
from the Privy Counſellors. I would know what they 
have farther to inform us. 

Mr Secretary Wiihamſon.] 1 wiſh we could find a 
| | way for Holland to come up to us. This afternoon the 
King has appointed a Conference with thoſe from Holland, 
with ſome of the Lords of the Council, and I ſuppoſe 
the thing will be ſummed up, and ſome reſolution taken. 
1 Mr Sacheverell] I defire to know, whether that Con- 
ference be in reference to the Treaty before us? If fo, 
we need not ſtay for that: I think we are all ſatisfied | 

what that is. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon. ] That matter will be treated 
of, and every thing relating to the occaſion of the King's 
calling for your Advice. . 
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Mr Powle.] Yeſterday we defired a farther Anſwer 
of Lord Feverſham's Negotiation in France. I was in 
hopes of that to-day ; but it not being produced, I would 
know whether thoſe honourable perſons have any ſatis- 
faction to give us in that point. 

Mr Garroway.] I confeſs, I am much troubled what 
to do in this caſe. If theſe arguments were preſſed upon 
then, much more now. But to go clearly on, I would 
not have any miſtake, for want of underſtanding our 
meaning, to put us backward. Yeſterday you roſe ab- 
ruptly ; clear yourſelves now. I think it neceſſary to 
declare ſomething upon what was done yeſterday, viz. 
© That thoſe Leagues, ſhowed you yeſterday, are not 
anſwerable to your Addreſſes for leſſening the Growth 
of the Power of the French King.“ 

Mr Yaughan.] Tis ſaid, © we are not to meddle with 
Peace and War, but as the King communicates it to 
us.” Now we are to give our advice, whether thoſe 
Leagues communicated to us are for the benefit of the 
Nation in general. If we have no Anſwer of Lord Fe- 
verſham*s Negotiation, then we are to go only upon 
what 1s before us. Lo | 

Sir Robert Carr.] To that of Lord Feverſham you 


have had a full Anſwer. It was but for Aye, or No, 


from the King of France. 

Sir John Knight.] I differ from what is moved for the 
Queſtion. Tis not for us now to fall upon ſuch a Queſ- 
tion, When Hannibal 1s at the gates, we ſhould conlider 
what at preſent is to be done. Here have been Forces 
raiſed by Act of Parliament, in order to an actual War 
with France. The Confederates did depend upon it. Do 
you intend to have them loſt, and Flanders totally loſt, 
this ſummer ? If you go not on, what will you do with 
this Army you have raiſed? This Treaty 1s not indeed 
purſuant to your advice, but it is ſeaſonable at this time 
to adviſe the King, and he now will ſtand by your ad- 
vice. It is every man's ſafety that is now the caſe. 1f 
you intend good to the Church, State, King, and King- 

Va. X dom, 
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dom, ſpeedily help yourſelves. Therefore I NR pray 
you to reſolve ſomewhat on this buſineſs. 

Sir Nicholas Carew. | Thoſe Leagues are for Peace, 
and that Peace, ſo and ſo grounded, is not latisfactory F 
to the Houſe. What has cauſed this jcalouſy of the Prince 
of Orange with Holland, and Holland on our Miniſters, 
but thoſe Leagues? All our fears are of our Minitters 
trucking with France. Our buſineſs is to remove thoſe 
jealouſies from foreigners, and to remove our own C 
Miniſters, and to deſire the King to ſuffer a Committee 
of Lords and Commons to ſettle this matter. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Something fell from Williamſon 

about © meeting Commiſſioners about treating, Cc.“ | 
And he well obſerved, „that when you did not fpeak 
out, you were not underſtood.” If that be the 0 
of this Treaty, as you have heard, now is your time to 
ſpeak out. I obſerve in what a ruinous condition Flanders 
was, in January and February laſt, by your miſcarriages. 
It has made you declare War by Act of Parliament, and 
put you in condition of enmity with France, and you 
call for all to join with you. It looks as if you muſt 
bear the blame, odium, and fhame on you; and you 
to bear the burden of the whole War—You to ſhow 
that *tis a War for no man's intereſt but France ! 
That provokes me to ſay, I would have you, by ſome 
way or other, ſhow the King, that War, or Peace, ground- 
ed upon what is before you, is deſtrudtive t to the inte- 
reſt of the Nation. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] How far this is an Alliance 
to pleaſe the Houſe, or if it be a War, I leave it to the 
Houſe, when it comes to be debated. The meetin 
this evening with the Ambaſſadors is to know, ſolemnly 
and finally, from Holland, what they will do as to 
War, Sc. who ſpeak, and talk, and act contrary to 
it—Another part of it, their retracting. If any thing 
in the world will juſtify the Miniſters of Holland 
in what they have done, it will be fuch a Vote as is 
propoſed. They will ſay, © This is your Alliance in that 
Treaty,“ and you will in a Vote plainly tell the King 

that 
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that you will not ſtand by him in it. Then what will 
be the conſequence of the progreſs of the French King? 
Hollund will not run into the French Peace in any 
other hands than ours. This is not vain in me, nor an 


ill- intended meaning. As to the Peace, but two words; 


that we were not for a Peace, and yet not for ſuffering 
France to go on: I lay in fact it was not ſo, but Holland 
would not come up to you—but there would be a Peace 
in the belly of the Treaty. They tell you, © that par- 
ties in War come not out, but hand in hand, and they 


will come up to no more, but promiſe that, if they go out 


of the War, they will tell you, and will make no ceſ- 
ſation of Arms without you; and if they will make 
Peace, it ſhall be on reaſonable conditions :** And who 
{hall be judge of reaſonable Peace? Reaſonable Peace 
is reaſonable Peace; and do you think that *tis the In- 
tereſt of England to cloſe with them on theſe conditions? 
The King thought theſe were not conditions to enter 
upon; and the impatience of their Country is ſuch, 
together with the French Forces coming upon them, 
that they will not ſtay their accepting the Peace for above 


another Poſt; and what has brought them to it, 


was the driving on of this Houſe, which has put theſe 
people towards Peace. With what face can they ſtart 
aſide from what they have done already? It ſeemed to 
me yeſterday to be a tacit reſolution, if any poſſible 
means and ways could be found, to keep Holland upto 
us. To remove one jealouſy this morning, I take leave to 
ſay this; if any one thing in the world has done the Prince 
of Orange prejudice in the minds of the people of 
Holland, it has been his over-haſte to the War. It 
is our intereſt to preſerve the intereſt of the Prince of 
Orange in Helland, and it any one thing in the world hin- 
ders his intereſt, it is their apprehenſion that the Prince 
of Orange would keep up the War to a continuance; 
and that thing will inevitably throw Holland from you, 

if you perſiſt in it. 
Sir Charles Wheeler.] Who knows what one ſummer 
may def I ſay we are too haſty ro paſs that Vote, 
nw moved, 
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moved, to preclude the Dutch by theſe Treaties; and 
I would not put any diſſatisfaction upon theſe Treaties. 
Sir George Downing. ] I will give my Negative to this 
Treaty. I like it not at all. No Treaty of War was 
ever made, but that it might end in Peace. No man is 
a man-eater, to make War for War's ſake. Peace is 
ſtill propounded in all Treaties of War. As for this 
Treaty, I think it is very deſtructive both to Holland and 
England. Shall all this Alliance be diffolved to ger eight 
pitiful towns“? This never was, and is not, for the In- 
tereſt of the Kingdom, and ſhall never have a penny of 
my Money to ſupport it. I have been a long time fore- 
ſeeing the growth of France—But if nothing be done, 
you mult expect they will land upon us, and the War 
will be in England, Scoiland, and Ireland, The King 
of France, upon pretence of an Edict, has found out a 
neceſſity to conquer his own people and laws, and no 
other but neceſſity of War is his law. He tells you, that 
things will not pleaſe his people, and yet he oppreſſes 
them by carrying on his Arms. I will go farther ; by 
this Treaty eight Towns are to be delivered to the Spa- 
niards, pitiful, inland Towns! And what is left? St 
Omers, Ghent, Ypres, and Cambray ; theſe are near us; 
and we ſhall never be quiet till Dunkirł be out of his 
hands, in the very mouth of the Thames, a new Algiers 
ſet up in Chriſtendom ; the midway betwixt your great 
rendeſvous, Northward and Weſtward, of all your Na- 
vigation ! Shall we make Peace for eight pitiful Towns, 
and we not have Dunkirk ? He be hanged upon a tree 
' firſt! Here is another Article: If France accept this 
Treaty, and the Spaniard ſhall withdraw, Holland muſt 
not help Spain, &c. and we muſt compell Spain to ac- 
cept T. This Treaty will be the baſeſt Ingratitude in 
the world to the Spaniards from the Hollanders. When 


I heard this, 1 thought it very extraordinary. I have 
* Charleroy, Aeth, Oudenard, Courtray, Tournaz, Conde, Valenciennes, 
and St Gh/lazn. 
+ Article V. “ The King of England ſhall engage himſelf ac- 
tually to oblige the King of Spazz to accept the ſaid Peace,” 
| told 
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told you what I would not do, and more than this 1 
will not do. If they be worſe propoſitions than this, 
I will ſpit upon them; and rather fight againſt Holland, 
if they will not do it, than with them. If the Duzch will 
be perfidious, Denmark, England, Spain, and the Empire, 
are able to tell them, that they ſhall have no 'Trade but 
with France. Their poverty is but a ſtory. I have 
examined the thing, and I find not one individual weal- 
thy man that has removed his habitation. What con- 
dition were they in, when three entire Provinces were in 
the French hands, and partof Holland, and part of Friezland? 
They want no Money, only Will; and their Army is 
maintained in another Prince's Country—Vaſt Fleets, if 
we join with them, are needleſs. Moderate ſea-forces 
will do it; ſuch as England and Holland can bear. If 
the management were prudent, and *tis not too late to 
do it And rather in the 5panriards Country than in our 
own. Therefore I am for not approving of this Treaty, 
But I am not for voting againſt it this day. *Tis not 
now preſſed upon us to approve it. If it was fo, I 
would vote againſt it to-day. Let it lie upon the Table, 
and not give occaſion of deſpair in popular apprehen- 
ſions. Let this Treaty paſs to-day, and let them know 
that Spain, Sweden, and Denmark are ready to come 
in upon good terms, and paſs no Vote upon it to-day. 
Mr Secretary Coventry.] I concur, that the Treaty is 
not to be accepted, and *tis no hard matter to bring the 
French King to reaſon, if the Confederates will come 
in; and I concur at the preſent to put no Vote nor 
brand upon it. The thing before us is not in our 
Juſtice to judge it right or wrong; you may have re- 
courſe to your condemnation when you pleaſe : Our 
diſcourſes ſeem no way to approve of it, and this will 
be an argument to ſcrew the Dutch up to a better Treaty, 
as in Law the latter abrogates the former ; and I would 
hold them to what is the good of Europe. But all are 
ſatisfied, that if it were not a very difficult caſe, it had never 
been ſent to us. Let us not be raſh, and reſolve preci- 
pitatcly to pull the French King down, and not know 
| X 3 how 
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how to do it. The caſe is, we are aſked advice by the 
King; and it you put any Queſtion upon ir, let it go in 
hopes of information to be clear upon our doubts. Now 
put the Queſtion, Whether the Foule is poſſeſſed with 
light enough to go upon the matter, and I will give 
my Negative. | | | 

Mr Yaughan.)] Gentlemen that know affairs, may 
ſtand juſtified to themſelves, but not we that know not. 
Our Addreſſes have been for leſſening. the Growth of 
the Power of the French King, and for making Allian- 
ces, but theſe Treaties we have ſeen are all for Peace: 

T hole abroad will not come up to theſe Treaties, and I 
weuld fet a brand upon them. 

Sir Thomas Littleton. ] I wonder Dewning ſhould ar- 
raign this Treaty, and yet paſs no cenſure upon it. If 
we forbear to paſs a cenſure upon it, the Dutch Ambaſ- 
ſador and our Miniſters will never come up higher. 
They will fay, the Houſe of Commons kept it in their 
fingers, and ſo will we too.“ If this Treaty ends in 
Peace, we are left with Peace, and an Army, and then 
what figure are we in? I would vote therefore, © that 
this Treaty is not ſatisfactory to the Houſe, nor pur- 
ſuant to our Addreſſes, &c.** 

Sir John Ernly.] 1 ſay, this League, as bad as it is, 
is better than none; and the Confederates may thank 
God for it. For till now a better could not be had. 
But this may be made better. If this League be not 
made, the Dutch will fall in to the French, and be free 
from us. Somewhere they will be, and beſt for them 
with the French; and whete are we then? If we would 
improve this Treaty, you put the King upon this, and 
Holland will ſay, © your people will not come up to you, 
and we mult do all as well as we can.*”* I would there- 
fore improve the Alliance, but not throw it away. 
Mr Swynfin.] The Queſtion offered to you is, That 
this League, offenſive and defenſive, &c. and the Treaty 
upon it, are not according to your Addreſſes, &c.” By 
all I have heard yeſterday and to-day, the thing may 
be fixed amongſt ourſelves. It is apparent that this 
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League is the all in conſideration here or any where. 
That of Lord Feverſham you have here, with that of 
the Dutch, which, you are told, the Dutch will not come 
up to. I would diſtinguiſh, Cc. becauſe *tis faid, 
ce better this than none.” But Iam conſidering whether 
this is that War you gave your Money for, and raiſed 
your Army for; otherwiſe, if you ſay nothing now of 
this Treaty, the Army [may be] kept up as a warranty 
to keep up that Peace; ſomething of this was diſcourſed 
then. In order to giving Money you were told, „what 
was in print of the Dutch Treaty with France, was not 
a Treaty.” But wherein does it differ? I hope this 
Army muſt not be a warranty for this Treaty. Ano- 
ther Queſtion is propoſed, v/z. ** That the matter be- 
fore you is not ſatisfactory.“ I am not againſt this 
Queſtion—But will you let that fall without putting in 
ſome qualification, that the Army is not raiſed for the 
purpoſe of the Peace? It is ſaid, © that the Dutch have 
ſo much encouragement from the King of England, 
that *tis a queſtion whether they make their own Peace, 
or we for them.” But when they plainly underſtand 
that this is not the War we intended in the Addreſſes, 
and gave Aid for, when the Dutch ſee that, it ſeems 
to me they ſhould not ſo ſoon fall in to France with a 
Peace. When we ſay that this War is not according to 
our end intended, I hope we ſhall 'be united, and that 
is my end in the Queſtion. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] The main drift of the Chan- 
cellor is to expoſe thoſe Treaties to you, &c. The 
Confederate Miniſters tell the King, that they deſiſt from 
theſe Treaties, and deteſt them, and exclaim againſt them; 
for when three of the Dutch Provinces were loſt, and 
Spain came to their help, they agreed with the King of 


Spain and the Emperor never to make a Treaty with 


France without them. Our Addreſſes to the King, and 
his Anſwers to them, muſt appear before we can con- 
clude our Advice, and in all things that muſt lead us 
into it. In Henry V's time, when he moved the Par- 
liament for Advice, he ſent all his Treaties from the 
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King of the Romans to them, and I would have Acts 


not to treat of ſuch things, without Parliament. If we 
are ſincerely dealt with in this matter, we may adviſe. 
But one thing is repreſented to us at one time, another 
at another time : I would therefore have our memories 
refreſhed, by reading our Addreſſes in this matter, and 
the King's Anſwers to them. 
Mr Garroway.] 1 was the firſt mover of a Queſtion, 
and I did think I had moved it with ſincerity. You were 
told yeſterday, © Enter not any Queſtion upon your 
Books, and to-morrow you ſhall debate it;“ and now, 
Do it at your perils;'* and thus we have been fooled 
with. This League, that we have had communicated, 
is moſt pernicious, and here is a ſtanding Army to per- 
petuity for a caution of this League, and all the ill con- 
ſequences that attend it. If the Dutch can do us no 
good, pray let them do us no hurt. They ſay they are 
Poor, and that is a reaſon too why they can do us 
leſs hurt. I am not afraid of any thing of this, but I 
the ill acts that perſons have done hinder you from your 
proceedings, Sc. and this League is a juſtification of 
all the ill actions they have done theſe ſeven years, 
if you ſet not a brand upon this League. Therefore 1 
move it. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) If you think what I ſhall 
ſay is to ſhroud any man, or myſelf, I renounce my 


Mare of it. If any one of us, or I myſelf am guilty of 


any crime in this matter, I humbly preſent mylelf here 
to judgment. ' As I have thought it my happineſs (as 
none is ſo high, but there is an eſtabliſhed Government 
that he muſt be judged by) that thoſe that have done 
their duty may be juſtified ; ſo theſe general reflections 
are things that terrify any man from the King's ſervice. 
J dare think as much, and ſay as much, for every man 
that ſerves with me, as for my ſelf. I have till laid 
my claim to Patience and Merit, in bearing fo long 
theſe things beyond all Patience. I muft be plain in 
vindicating my own innocence, and this is the day. 


If that be fo, go on, and if thoſe crimes alleged be 


in 
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in generals, put them into particulars. I do in juſtice 
demand it for myſelf. Part of the Government of Eng- 
land is the Prerogative of the Crown, in making Trea- 
ties, Sc. The King in this calls for your Advice, and 
you are not to go off from it. It is a miſtake to think 
that the People are obliged to ſupport that Treaty. If 
that be, all is at end, and your Queſtion is at an end. 
Sir Thomas Litileton.] J am far from reflecting on 
the Miniſters, but if we approve of theſe things, we 
do of the Authors, and I would know whether WMilliam- 
ſon will juſtify himſelf to be the adviſer of the King's 
Anſwer to our Addreſs? 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] T am not bound to accuſe 
myſelf. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) Williamſon ſaid, * he could 
anſwer for himſelf, and thoſe who acted with him.” 

Sir Thomas Meres.] I think Williamſon has a hard 
taſk, to juſtify the Leagues, and the Contrivers of them. 
I am ſorry he is alone, and has but one ſhoulder to ſup- 
port him. He tells you, “ he has had great Patience 
to hear reflections upon Miniſters, Sc.“ and ſo has 
this Houſe likewiſe, upon many occaſions: - I will find 
you out the: Projectors of theſe Treaties. Whoever 
were the Contrivers of the King's Anſwers to 'our Ad- 
dreſſes, ſo ſharp, this Houſe certainly . had therein great 
Patience. Now the King ſees they have led him along, 
ſhall not we brand thoſe Counſels and Counſellors? 
(which you will give firſt) will you let that man give 
Counſel again? From May to May, we have been from 
year to year, and ſtill there is the old Counſel, and we 
have Patience ſtill. We are brought very near to ruin 
by it, Iam ſure I move therefore, that ſeeing half 
England can never defend England, if a Queſtion be 
carried by four or five Voices and when we had an 
unanimous Vote we had not an Anſwer of our Vote from 
the King, —Now I would have the Confederates ſee 
they have all the Houſe for them, and we may go on, 
and by this time twelvemonth do as much good, as from 
this time twelvemonth we have done ill. 


Mr 
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Mr Porvle.] I have always found that when the 
Houſe has had great matters in hand, there has been 
art uſed to adjourn the Houle, that things may flow 
from the King's Grace and Favour. Bur it has ſtill 
been made uſe of to another end. Was it not fo yeſ- 
terday? The Debate was put of, that balſam might 
come from ſome other hand. And now the Debate 


comes round again, the Chancellor's Speech all palli- 


ating the matter—But if you riſe without ſpeaking 
plainly—This is the crifis of the afternoon, and it may 
be told us to-morrow morning that the King knew 
nothing of our minds, that this project haas ruined the 
Contederates.”” And I muſt tay, with fome zeal, that 
our maſters have been carrying on the blackeſt deſign 
that ever was attempted ; that they have raiſed an 
Army in England, and finely carried on Peace; but that 
does not hit yet, and if that project of Treaty be car- 
ried on to-day, we are bridled and ſaddled to perpe- 
tuity, and in Scotland, and J think, if they carry on this, 
that we are all undone. 
Mr Goring.] I deſire a Teſt from thoſe Gentlemen, 


on that ſide of the Houſe, that they have no deſign of 


creeping into the Miniſters places, when they are out ; 
and if they will give the Houle ſecurity that they will 
act better, I will then be on their ſide. Till then, I 
think the Miniſters have done well. 
Sir Thomas Lee.] I would have that Gentleman ex- 


plain himſelf. He ſpeaks of Gentlemen on this ſide of 


the Houſe having a Teſt, &c.” They deſire not to come 
into another man's office. I deſire that Goring, who 
ſeems to like and know theſe Counſels ſo well, will 
tell you who were againſt them. 

Col. Bircb.] I was in hopes that Goring would have ſaid 
ſomething to have allayed this matter. When Gentlemen, 
in this nick of time, and this vaſt buſineſs 1 in hand, have 
ſuch an affront caſt upon that ſide of the Houſe (though 
I was not on that ſide} it may be next on this ſide. 
Gentlemen mult not ſay (as ſome did) “ No, no,“ as 


if they were laughing in a play-houſe. I would have 


the 
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the Houſe lay aſide all Debates, till they have ſatis- 
faction in this point. | 

Sir Henry Capel.) I did yeſterday take ſome ſort of 
liberty to think of moderation for our ſafety. Poſſibly, 
no men are more prepared to ſpeak their minds than 
we are now; but I would not let theſe words paſs, but 
write them down, and then afterwards proceed upon the m 


The words were then aſſerted, as Goring ſpoke them before. 


Mr Goring thus explained himſelf.) I meant by what 


I faid no particular perſon; and J am ſorry if I 
gave the Houle offence. 


There was ſome Debate whether his Explanation was ſatis- 
factory. 


Sir Thomas Meres recriminating ſomething that Goring 
had ſaid, the other day, of the Committee of Popery, 

Sir Jahn Talbot ſaid.] If we call a Gentleman to account 
for things ſaid the other day, why may not the King 
call Members hereafter to account for what they have 
ſaid here ? I will not juſtify what Goring has ſaid, but 
I believe his excuſe is ſatisfactory. I am for his with- 


drawing, but would have a Queſtion for it. I could not 


bear the misfortune to be under the diſpleaſure of the 
Nation. I think it is a misfortune. We muſt bear 
with one another, and not be extreme to mark what tis 
done amiſs, 

Sir Thomas Meres.] When Talbot condemns me for 
recriminating, and tells you of another thing likewiſe 
of this nature that he miſliked, it is not orderly. I 
urged it not at all to the Gentleman's prejudice, but to 


remind the Speaker and the Houſe of the too great fre- 
quency of theſe things. 


Sir Robert Howard.] | hear it ſaid, © *Tis a puniſh- 


ment and diſgrace to withdraw.” If there be a diſpu- 
table Election depending, the Gentlemen concerned muſt 
withdraw, and no man will ſay *tis a puniſhment. I 
am on this ſide of the Houſe, and I myſelf am in an 
office. This ſide is the major part of the Houſe, and, 
for ought I know, here is a reflection on the whole 


Houſe 
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Houſe. The thing was ill done, and Goring tells you; 
&« He has liked all that the Miniſters have done,“ when 
the Commons of England have not liked it. For the 
indiſcretion he has aſked your pardon, and I heartily 
- defire the Houle would give it him. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) Theſe things are incident 
to any man, but ſhould all things be taken notice of in 
great Debates, buſineſs would never go on. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] There is more in this than in all 
the matter of the Debate; but it muſt be a Precedent 
for the future. Where the words are once written down, 
you cannot ſhow me a Precedent in the Journal that a 
Queſtion has been put for withdrawing ; but 'tis done 
by direction of the Chair. I would not have it a Pre- 
cedent for future Parliaments. 

Sir George Downing.] So long as a Gentleman will 
ſpeak to it, he is not to withdraw. The Gentleman is 
well deſcended, and but young in years and experi- 
ence; and I deſire the thing may go over. 

The Speaker.] If it be inſiſted upon, whether the 
Houſe be ſatisfied, c. [he muſt withdraw. ] 

Sir Thomas Meres.] You ſtate the Queſtion well, and 
then you go off from it. If the Houſe be ſatisfied, 
there is no need then of withdrawing. You cannot let 
him be here preſent when the Queſtion is put. He 
may then vote to it, and it may come to a Queſtion, 
and therefore lie muſt withdraw. | 

Sir William Coventry.) 1 would ſpend no longer time 
about this, for we have ſpent a great deal of time un- 
pleaſantly in this matter. The words are ſtated and 
agreed, and the next thing 1s to conſider the crime, and 
tis a moſt natural thing that the Gentleman ſhould not 
be preſent at the Debate of this ſuppoſition of a crime. 
If the Houſe be fatisfied—few ſpeak againſt him, and 
thoſe few acquieſce in it. If twenty more deſire to be 
heard before he withdraws, thoſe that ſpeak againſt him 
may give occaſion of anſwering, and few are backward 
to defend a man preſent. In an Election, after the 
matter 1s tried by Counſel, the party ought to withdraw 


of 
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of himſelf: There is no fundamental Order in it, but it 
uſually conſiſts in the modeſty of the Gentleman. If it 
be affirmed, in calculating Arithmetic in a Tax, that two 
and three do not make five, if any Gentleman will be 
ſo obſtinate as to contend it, he muſt have a Queſtion 
for it. The Queſtion cannot be put whilſt the Gentle- 
man is here, but if a Queſtion be put, the Gentleman 


mult withdraw. In Newark Election, Sir Paul Neale 


was returned Burgeſs into the Crown-Office, and he was 
ſworn by the Commiſſioners. There was a nicety aroſe 
whether he was a Member or not; he would have ſpoken 
for himſelf in his place, but he was not ſuffered to do 
it in his place, becauſe by it he was admitted as a Mem- 
ber; but he withdrew of himſelf “. 

Mr Goring then ſaid.) J am ſorry I have given the 
Houſe occaſion of this diſpute, but ſince I find that 
my company is troubleſome to the Houſe, I will with- 
draw without a Queſtion. And he withdrew. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Alderman Foote ſaid ſome words 
in the paſſing the Militia, Act, which gave offence; he 
had acknowleged the words, and was called in to his 
place, and the Houſe admitted his excuſe, „that he 
was ſorry he had given occaſion of offence, &c.” _ 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.] As it was a great offence 
that Goring has committed, fo he has given the Houſe 
ſatisfaction by aſking their pardon. I think it is ſatis- 
factory, and I would have you pardon him. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) Alderman Foote was judged to 
have his reprimand on his knees at the Bar; but in this 
I would not go ſo far. This Gentleman (Goring) fat 
a great while in his place, ſmiling and laughing. (Some 
| ſay, it is his cuſtom.) One ſaid, „his words were not fo 
black as thoſe he reflected on.“ It is an odd way this 
of excuſing. The young Gentleman is forward and zealous, 
but I would have no more ſaid to him, but an admoni- 
tion in his place to forbear the like for the future. 


* See Vol. II. p. 188 9. 
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Mr Powle.) The words that fell from the Gentleman 
were ſpoken immediately after what I had faid ; but I 
declare, that you may paſs it over; and as Caring de- 
ſires, there may be a Teſt againſt Offices,“ fo I 
defire there may be a Teſt againſt receiving Penſions. 

Mr Heowe.] IJ am glad to hear the word. « Penſions.” 


We are named to be the greateſt rogues and villains, 


and *tis faid commonly, “we are the greareft in nature, 
and that we take Money to betray our Country.” | 
would have ſome Committee to draw up a Teſt, about 
perſons that receive Penſions. 


It paſſed over 


Mr Baſcawen.] You are to aſk Goring no more Queſ- 
tions, but to reprimand him in his place, and no more. 

Mr Goring being come to his place, Sir Chri/topher Muſgrave 
offered to ſpeak. But 

Sir Thomas Meres ſaid,] If Muſgrave ſpeaks, Gorirg 
muſt withdraw. 

The Speaker.] The Houſe has conſidered your Words, 
Mr Goring, and, as they are diſpleaſed with your Words, 
ſo they are pleaſed with your Submiſſion ; and I ad- 
moniſh you to forbcar the like for the future. 

The Debate on the "Treaties was adjourned to the next day. 


Saturday, May 4. 
Debate on the Treaties reſumed. 

Mr Secretary Milliamſon.] I told you yeſterday © that 
the matter of the Alliances reſted in what the Dutch 
Ambaſſadors would refolve;” and laſt night they met with 
the Lords, Sc. and there diſcourſed. At the firſt Con- 
ference ended the propoſition of Nimeguen, that the 
time might be prolonged. The Lords made anſwer, 
„ That the King would not hearken to theſe propoſitions, 
nor to a longer time.” The Lords (becauſe the thing 
was of great weight) would put the thing in writing ; 
but to that the Dutch Ambaſſadors anſwered plainly, 
„ They had no orders to give any thing in writing, and 
they would not.“ This is the Anſwer to what they aſked. 


Next it was propoſed, * What is it that Holland can do 
| towards 
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towards a War, any thing more or leſs ? And by what 
means they would be enabled to do any thing ?** They 
anſwered, © Nettement, clearly, we are not able to ſpeak 
to this point. With your Queſtions we ſhall acquaint 
our Matters. The Lords then gave them in writing, 
viz. * What they could do towards a War, and then for 


the prohibition of trade, & that they would give an account 


to their Maſters of the Alliances propoſed.” The Ambaſ- 
ſadors could not then well excuſe themſelves from writing 
their Anſwer. But as for the Conference this morning, I 
have not yet had an account of it. 

Col. Birch. | The matter is now, what is to be done 
upon the Debate adjourned yeſterday ; and from the 
report of the honourable perſon of the Conference with 


the Dutch Ambaſſadors, I know not what to fay. 


Though I am not the youngeſt in years here, I am in 
experience, and therefore I ſhall begin to ſpeak my mind. 
The matter and the cauſes were taken ill to be compli- 
cated, but I cannot well ſee how to ſeparate the matter 


from the cauſes of it. I rather begin ſo, becauſe of an 


accident that happened yeſterday -( Goring) I am willing 
to paſs it by, becauſe the perſon has not fat fo long here 
as moſt of us; elſe I believe the words would not have 
fallen from him. Examine, pray, whether this matter 
we are upon, 1s not cut out by the ſame thread as former 
things have been. Few Gentlemen, I believe, but think 
we are out of the way; ſo that the moſt natural Queſ- 


tion is, when were we in the way ? I anſwer, it was then 


when the Triple League was made, and a ſum of Money 
was given. for it ; and not long after *twas broken, 
and ſo broken as perhaps neither this age nor 
the former can parallel, This was broken, but 
whether well or ill done, I leave you to judge. I'll 
bring this down to what I would ſay ; what then fol- 
lowed upon this? We fell preſently to a conjunction 
with the French King. Firſt, at ſea, we taught them to 
fight, and the uſe of our ports, and to build ſhips ; and 
ſent them our men to aſſiſt them; and *tis no new thing 
to tell you what the cries of this Houſe were then againſt 


it. 
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it. Whether this was done amiſs, or no, I muſt leave 
to you to judge—When this was done, away go the 
French with running all over before them, and when the 


French King thought himſelf ſure of us, he went to the 


bottom, and ſet up Popery in all his Proteſtant con- 
queſts : And one of our Articles with him was, That 
that of Popery muſt be fulfilled in all points.” If I 
am out in this, I would be told of it; and as the Text 
ſpeaks of Sennacberib, God put a buck in his noſe, and led 
him back by the way by which he came*. Theſe Confe- 
derates were more alarmed for their civil intereſt, than 
for Religion. They entered into a Confederacy, but ſuch a 
one as needed not to invite Englund into it. I never yet 
read but that all the points of our intereſt were contrary 
to France. But yet we made ourſelves parties; and 
Forces were ſent over to the aſſiſtance of France. And 
this is no jeſting matter. If this had been only to give 
France ſome encouragement againſt ſuch a great Confe- 
deracy, it might have been ſomething. But for us to 
ſend conquering Forces, amazes me; and now the Kin 

cries to the Houſe, and the Houſe to him. We have 
had Patience with a witneſs. The King ſent his Pro- 
clamation ta recall thoſe men out of France, and what 
did they do? Did they come? No ſuch matter. They 
came not, and, for a reward of their diſobedience, thoſe 
very officers did raiſe more men in Scotland and Ireland. 
This being thus over, firſt, we touched the thing gently; 
and I will tell you we had a kind of reprimand for it, we 
ſpoke ſo mincingly. But when we did ſpeak home, 
there was never ſuch a thing ſaid to the Commons of 
England; and we were ſent home with the Speech, you 
remember, pinned to our backs. - And had the people 
had no better opinion of usthan thoſe that ſent us home, we 
had been ſo whipped as we were never in our lives before. 
The F rince of Orange was then ſent for over to be treated 
with. I think, we are much beholden to the penners 
of this Speech {the King's] that let us know ſo clearly 
every ſtep that has been made. When they penned the 
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project for France, twas intended we ſhould ſee it; 
which has made a perfect breach almoſt betwixt the 
States and us. Now this is over, I will ſpeak my mind, 
as if I was to anſwer it at the Great Tribunal. I never 
yet ſpoke as if I had a fear that that little I have ſhould 
be taken away from me, or that I deſire to get more. 
Did not we declare that the Nation could not be ſafe, 
unleſs we either took the French Fleet, or they gave it us 
to burn ? Can this be upheld under 100,000 men ? 
And can we fit ſafe thus? Whatever Peace we have, it 
will be infinitely worſe than a War Then I preſſe it hard 
to enter into the Confederacy, and they gave us leave to 
come in, if we would. So that when the Houſe 
ſtumbled upon the Pyrenean Treaty, it ſeems, we were 
in the dark, and came nearer the matter. A project 
was ſent from France, and now we are in the light—And 
ſee! in the dark we were near the matter. We preſſed 
to ſee the League, and the King's Quota, and the King 
is to ſet out go Ships, and the Dutch 30. A concert it 
was indeed, but it was with one ſtring only. The burden 
lay upon us. Upon theſe accounts, we have raiſed arms 
and money; and noble perſons in the Houſes took com- 
miſſions; and we would truſt all in their hands. But all 
this while, who muſt we fight with? Fears and Jealouſies 
aroſe in the Dutch from thele preparations, & dealings with 
the Prince of Orange, and I with from my ſoul, we have 
not the worſt of it. Now for what muſt we fight ? 
Againſt Brandenbourg, becauſe he will not make Peace 
with the Swede; and Spain, becauſe he will not give up 
all to the French or the Germans, &c ? This very Peace, 
that little we ſee of it, is worth millions in behalf of 
the French King; and rather than I would give one 
ſhilling for it, I would give 300 J. againſt it. Now the 
Queſtion is concerning this Alliance, offenſive and de- 
fenſive, into which we would have the Dutch enter. 
When a beggar has got a tone, he can ſcarce leave it— 
The Dutch tell us, their poverty is the caſe—TI would 
never ſay what we would not do, but what we would do. 
If, by reaſon of their poverty, they cannot come in with 60 


V. Y Ships 
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| 1 Ships, I would take them with 20; and take them 
14 - upon the old League. I am amazed that we make all 
| | | this beating and buſhing when we might have come in- 
| to the Confederacy if we would. Whether this new 
| Treaty be a better, or a worſe, than that of Nimeguen, 
| I know not; but we were told by him that made the 
| King's Speech, that we were come into Alliances.” I 
| proteſt IJ am glad the French King cannot, and will not 
| accept what we propoſed to him by Lord Feverſham ; 
for ſhould he, the next day we are ruined. Suppoſe 
| the French King had accepted the propoſitions, what 
2 had been the conſequence ?—A chain of Alliances, 
| broken, and perhaps the wiſeſt Prince in Chriftendom 
- would not be able to piece it again. But now we have 
it, I, would keep it upon any Terms. After all this 
I have ſaid, the Queſtion is, whether this League 
| before you be purſuant to the Addreſſes of this Houſe ? 
= We were told ſo, and J, like other good-natured men, 
[1 believed it; and now we find not a word of it ſo. 
| Therefore, I am for voting preſently, © That this League 
= offenſive and defenſive, Sc. is not agreeable to the Ad- 
l dreſſes of this Houſe, nor the ſafety of the Nation.” 
1 Sir Philip Monckon.] Seconds the Motion. 
[| Sir John Hotham." U like Birch's Motion ſo well, and 
[ it has been backed with ſo good reafon, that I move we 
may vote That theſe Leagues are not purſuant to our 
Addreſſes, and are not for the good of the Nation.“ 
And then I am ſure we ſhall not be obliged to give mo- 
| ney to maintain them. | 5 
= Mx Booth®.] Yeſterday we adjourned, in hopes of 
| ſome ſatisfactory account of the Conference with the Am- 
baſſadors laſt night, and I hoped that Lord Feverſham 


* Second ſon of Lord Delamere, as he was twice afterwards on King 
| to which title. he ſucceeded (on his Fames's acceſſion; till in 1685, being 
| eldeſt brother's death) in 1684. Ha- tried by his Peers, he was unam- 

ving incurred the Duke of York's moufly acquitted. Having had a 
= diſpleaſure, by fl renuouſly 8 conſiderable ſhare in the Re volu- 
| ting the Bill of Excluſion, he was, tion, he was created Earl of Var- 
| K before King Charles's death, com- rington in 1690. He died in 1693, 

- mitted cloſe priſoner to the Tower ; and was father to the late Earl. 


and 
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and Mr Churchill's Anſwers, &c. might have been im- 
parted to us to-day, and the rather I hoped it, becauſe it 
was told us, That whatever we deſired ſhould be com- 
municated to us.“ But ſeeing this only is before us, I 
look upon it as a device to bring us into a Vote for 
that black deſign they have been hatching theſe ten 
years, and they want nothing but a Vote of this 
Houſe to accompliſh it. I hope we ſhall take warning 
by former evils, and not be too haſty in what we do. 
I cannot underſtand that arcanum of Prerogative, ** That 
we may not fee more, Sc.“ It was told you, “ That 
you mult not ſee them.“ I do ſuſpect that, becauſe we 
may not ſee them, there is ſome pernicious matter in. 
them—And it is ſad, that great men are not called to 
an account, and when the ſafety of ſome particular men 
is preferred before the good of the Nation. I have the 
heart of an Engliſhman, and courage to declare it. I 
cannot ſay this is for the intereſt of the Nation. We 
are told, It is better to have this Peace than none.“ 
l am for a War, if it be but for employing theſe new-raiſed 
men any where. It is ſtrange there ſhould be ſuch haſte 


to raiſe theſe men, and now we have nothing but to- 


wards Peace; the matter before us is not what advice 
we are to give the King, but what we ſhall declare upon 
theſe Treaties. We are either to like or diſapprove 
them. No man can have the confidence to ſay he likes 
them. If we be ſilent, . that ſeems to give conſent; and 
therefore, as I would declare theſe Leagues are not a- 
greeable to the Nation, nor the intereſt of the Kingdom, 
ſo I rhink I did not ſerve the King and Kingdom if 1 
did not. | 

Mr Secretary Villiamſon.] I beg leave to think, that 
is not, and ſhould not, be the Queſtion before you. If 
the buſineſs before you be recommended by the King, 
tis for matter of your Advice, and not matter of Pro- 
bation, or Reprobation only. I will bring you back, 
if you pleaſe, to that which ſhould be your Queſtion, 
and I ſhall ſpeak plain; that this is not your proper 
Queſtion before you, and a very great diſſervice to you. 
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I will not undertake to know more than others know; 
but I will tell you Holland's impatience to be in any 
Peace. But yet any one they can get is unfortunate to 
England, if we are left alone, and ſtand as we do now, 
and nothing will put them ſooner upon it than that 
Vote you are moved to. The King has called them 
<< Treaties for the Preſervation of the Spaniſh Ne- 
therlands, offenſive and defenſive,” and whether you 
will ſupply the King, or not ſupply him, is in your 
judgment, but I hope the Houſe will not undertake 
to judge what is good and neceſſary in Treaties, for 
the good of England. I confeſs, the Treaties are 
not what I could wiſh, but when this is the only 
Treaty you can get from Holland, and the beſt you 
can ever bring them up to again, though they be not 
what we wiſh, yet [they are] in purſuance of what 
we wiſh—He that follows at a mile's diſtance, follows. 
One Gentleman wiſhes for “the Triple Alliance,” and 
that is quite on another foot, and another kind. By 
that Treaty, Holland would have been very ill put to 
it, and other places; Aids muſt come to them a great 
way, and at great expence ; but now, whether out of 
neceſſity, or humour, Holland will not come up to any 
War, but what muſt conduce to a ſudden Peace. Now, 
what is beſt for you to do? I will confidently ſay, not 
that Vote you are going to paſs. Their impatience for 
Peace is ſo great, that by all we can hear from any 
hands, they are near theextravagance of 1672. Something 
trom this Houſe, to prevent that, would be very natural. 
Sir Tomas Clarges.] I move that you would ſtate 
the Queſtion, having been ſo many times firſted, ſe- 
conded, and thirded. | 
Sir #/7U;amCoventry.)] The light Williamſon has brough 


us in is not all we have reaſon to hope for. But tis 
not ſo dark, but it has given us ſome light; 'tis plain, 
that if they were going out of the Confederacy, they 


wauld not make any Propoſition; ſome Towns are loſt, 
and our Army going —That they ſhould be unprepared 
for Propoſitions; no man ſhall make me believe it, It 

is 
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is plain they are going out of the Confederacy— Though 


I would not give them any provocation to go out, yet 
I would take my Meaſures as if they were. *Tis my 
tenderneſs in this matter. If they are'not going out, at 
this time of the year, I ſee no hopes the Dusch will con- 
tinue. If they go out, thus ſtands the caſe: There is 
a Confederacy of all the German Princes (except the 
Duke of Bavaria) Spain and Brandenbourg all in Alli- 
ance againſt France. If this Alliance be diſſolved, are 
you ſecurer ? Can any hand we have in this Peace 'be a 
permanent ſecurity to us? After the French King has 
made a War, becauſe of the diminution de /a gloire, 
with whomſoever withſtands his taking his neighbours 
Countries, the States ſhall have all their Country again, 
but he could ſwallow his neighbour's Country. So I 
look upon it that as ſoon as the Confederacy is dif- 
ſolved, France has you at his Mercy. Let no man think 
ms Confederacy can be raiſed again when once diſſolved. 
It would be the moſt joyful thing to all the Princes of 
the Continent, for the King of France to employ his 
Arms upon an attempt againſt England. They then 
may breathe awhile. The danger is ſo near us, and ſo 
irreſiſtible, becauſe we have ſo few friends. 1 could 
wiſh we had clearer lights in this matter, * yet we 
had better go into a War, than be ſwallowed up by a. 
Peace. Therefore I would addreſs the King ** to go 

into a War, till the ſafety of the Nation may be better 
provided for.“ 

Mr Yaughan.] When that was ſaid, “that we ſhould 
have all the Treaties before us to adviſe the King upon,” 
and now that we are told, we cannot judge them,“ 
I cannot reconcile that. We have had Laws repealed by 
the King's Declaration; and we have made Addreſſes to 
the King for ſtopping the Growth of France, which was 
confeſſed inconſiſtent with our ſafety; and Forces were 
ſeat into France from hence; and yet no body is to 
blame. We joined with the French Ships to cut our 
own throats. And as there were no Articles that the 
French Ships ſhould fight, fo I fear there is none to 
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have your men again. If you agree to this, you legi- 


timate all the crimes that have been done. From hence, 
ſafety ſhould come out of our doors, but by this Ad- 


vice propoſed ruin will come to the-Nation. Dare you 


not call this Treaty what is propoſed ? If you do not, 
you legitimate the League. This is the Queſtion, and 
pray put it. | 

Lord Cavendiſh.] The honourable perſon, (Villiamſon) 
yeſterday made a long diſcourſe in his own vindica- 
tion, Sc. I have a reſpect for him, but I believe him 
never the more innocent for that. The project of 
a Treaty, as it is, goes on dangerouſly for the liberty of 
the Nation. As he has juſtified himſelf, fo I would 
have others. If he would tell us who penned the King's 
Anſwers to our Addreſſes, and made theſe Treaties, 
that would purge him. I would expreſs our ſenſe of 
this League, and then I hope the Confederates will come 
readily 1n to us. 

Sir Edward Dering.] To ſay, that theſe Leagues 
are in purſuance to our Addreſſes, that expreſſion 
would be harſh, and © prejudicial to the good of the 
Nation and the people“ is ſo too. You may adviſe 
the King to enter into an Alliance with the Emperor, 
and the King of Spain, and ſo uſe endeavours to bring 
the Dutch to a farther Alliance with us, for ſuppreſſing 
the Growth of the French. Burt for the preſent, theſe 
are the beſt Leagues that could be got. 

Mr Boſcawen.] You are moved © for making Alli- 
ances with, Sc.“ and you are told “ theſe are the beſt 


that could be got, c.“ It ſeems not ſo to me. Holland 


has the greateſt reaſon to hold to the Emperor and the 
King of Spain, becauſe they aſſiſted her in her diſtreſs. 
It is a ſtrange thing they ſhould be as free in the 
Treaty with us, who were in effect enemies as to them. 
They have no aſſurances from us, but theſe Treaties, 
and no man has the confidence to ſay that theſe Treaties 
were in purſuance of your Addreſſes. Therefore I pro- 
poſe the Queſtion moved for. | 


Mr 
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Mr Powle.] I lay it down as fundamental, that 

nothing is more deſirable to the King of France than 
this Treaty. He is willing to part with ſome Towns, 
to have a legal Title to the reſt, and is willing to go 
back to reſt him, to be able to take another ſtep Twas 
opened yeſterday (by Downing) how prejudicial it was 
to us the parting with Dunkirk. This Treaty is as bad 
for Holland, They are not atall ſecured by it from the 
French King, who reſtored them little or nothing. 
Sweden was to have more reſtored him than the 
French King had to reſtore the Spaniard in Flanders ; 
that is, Pomerania. I would be anſwered temperately, 
from whence this Article came of our compelling 
totis viribus? In caſc of a failure on the part of Spain,” 
we mult fall on Spain totis viribus. That Article came 
not out of Holland; out of England, ſurely. We are, 
when this Peace 1s made, Guarantees for it ; and always 
force mult be kept on foot. And this will be a colour 
to keep up a ſtanding Army in England. No man 
can deny this Peace to be infinitely prejudicial to Exg- 
land. But *tis ſaid, we muſt not condemn it, for fear 
of Holland, who deſires Peace. I fear Holland is going 
out of the Alliance, but I juſtly imagine they are ſo, 
England making their own bargain for ſome time to- 
wards Peace; and if there mult be a Peace, they will 
not let England have the advantage of making it. Say 
we, Let us have the making of it.“ Iwill not meddle 
with you,” ſay they, till you are off from the Peace 
with France by your ſecret Negotiations now on foot. 
When this is done, we will enter into Debates what is 
fit to be done, that there be no claſhing amongſt the 
Confederates.” The Council makes the King's Speech, 
and we ought to ſhow the King how he is abuſed; and 
till you ſhow the World, that you will not build on lo 
rotten a foundation, they will not join with you, till 
you condemn it with dillike. 

Mr Waller.] A Queſtion was ſtated to you for con- 
demnation of this Treaty, and giving the King more 
ſalubrious counſel, IP Dutch were in this very Pro- 
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ject of Treaty with France, c. and wanted excuſes for 
it; and now we ſhall furniſh them with excuſes, a leſ- 
ſon they are willing to learn! You yourſelves ſtart from 
it. We have thirty Ambaſſadors and Minifters from 
crowned heads in London, who obſcrve our actions. I 
have ſat in Parliament a great while; and ſhall I begin 
now with finding fault? What will theſe Ambaſſadors 
ſay? „The Parliament have ſat a week upon theſe Trea- 
ties, and what have they produced ? They have found 
great fault, but have adviſed nothing.” Let us have 
union. Our Advice drained Hollund, when under water, 
and got them their Towns again. By your Advice of 
breaking trade with France, their intereſt in Sicily was 
loſt. That was the reſult of your union. I would 
have the King given affirmative Advice. Any thing 
rather than this of finding fault. mT 

Mr Garreuay.] You have been told - you have many 
foreign Miniſters here.“ I am glad of it, that they 
may (ee how ſenſible the Commons of England are of 
this Treaty. I would throw away this project that has 
been a tool in ſome mens hands. New bottles for new 
wine, to be on the old hanks no more. You will be pre- 
vented in this, if you prevent not prevention itſelf. You, 


by it, unite all here; you encourage all the World; 


you will make the Confederacy as ſtrong with you, as 
Holland. Where is your fear, to hanker thus on this 
Project? I would condemn this Project, and vote it out, 
and then adviſe the King, &c. and for that reaſon I 
would vote it out. 

Sir George Dewning.] As to that Article, in the Project, 
concerning Sweden having all they loſt in Pomerania re- 
ſtored, and that the French ſhall retain what they have 
in Sicily, by way of pledge and caution for it, till the 
Articles are concluded from Sweden, and whatever elſe 
may be reaſonably propoſed for Flanders, there is a 
place called Fribourg, and all the Dutchy of Lorrain— 
What do I know, but by this Treaty we are engaged 
to break with the Emperor? Can an Engliſhman have 
a thought to any thing of this kind? This may run vs 

Into 
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into a War with Holland, the Emperor, and all the 
World. As to the Treaty, you have my opinion. But 
for your preſent proceeding, what is to be done? Plainly, 
if the Dutch come up to this Project, I would brand 
it, before I go out of the Houſe ; but they are far from 
that. But for you to do an act where no immediate 
neceſſity obliges yon, but where the honour of the King 
is at ſtake, and know not yet the reſult of another Treaty 
with the Ambaſſadors— It is always in your power to 
damn this Treaty when you pleaſe. I would let this 
be as à tie upon the Hollander. I would not go too 
forward, nor backward, in reſolving, &c. What hurt is 
there in it, to move the King for tarther light? 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) An appignoration is not rea- 
ſonable, unleſs it be a ſufficient pledge for what is en- 
gaged for extra Belgium. The nature of the thing is 
ſuch, that if it be agreed that the King of France is in ſo 
terrible a poſture, the nature of the thing will require keep- 
ing up a ſtanding Army, beſides the uſual caution ; and 
by this Treaty we ſhall be naturally obliged to it. We 
need no farther teſtimony of the thing, for the Treaty 
itſelf is felo de ſe; and I would put the Queſtion pro- 

ſed. | 
"dw Papillon.]. I would not hold the Dutch in this 
Treaty one hour longer. You are told that the French 
have refuſed it, ſo the King is diſengaged as to them, 
and likewiſe to the Dutch. Itis for the King's honour 
now to take new meaſures; and he is ready for your 
Advice. Therefore ſince the Houſe does not like this 
Treaty, now is your time to doit. And I would, with- 
out an hour's delay. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] If you ſtay till Monday, it will 
be too late to give your opinion upon this Treaty. A 
ſecret Council has been held, which the King knows 
not of, at Lord St Albans's Chamber; Monſieur Rouvigny, 
Mr Barillon, and a great Miniſter of the King's, held 
it, and Rouvig ny is gone into France with the reſult of 
that Council. And I believe the King knows nothing 
of it, becauſe you are not acquainted with it. Rouvigny 

may 
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may be quickly with the Freuch King: And it may be 
too late to do any thing on Monday. I would therefore 
have the Queſtion put, That the League offenſive and 
defenfive with the Dutch, and the Articles relating 
thereunto, are not purſuant to our Addreſſes, nor con- 
ſiſtent with the good and ſafety of the Kingdom. 

On a diviſion of the Houſe, the previous Queſtion was car- 
ried in the affirmative, 166 to 150, and it was then Reſalved, 
That the League offenſive and defenſive with the States General 
of the United Provinces, with the Articles relating thereunto, 
are not purſuant to the Addreſſes of this Houſe, nor conſiſtent 
with the good and ſafety of the Kingdom. 


Sir Henry Capel.) | think the Debate to-day has 
been a concurrent Debate. I will take the liberty there- 
fore to offer a Queſtion, viz. That the humble Ad- 
vice of this Houſe be offercd to the King, that he will 
be graciouſly pleaſed to enter into the general Confede- 
racy agaigſt the French King, and that the King be 
humbly deſired not to make any ſeparate League with 
France.” 38232 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I would have it expreſſed as to a 
League you would have made, as many of them as you 
can get to ſurround Holland ; that it may be done ſeem- 
ingly to know what we do is ſufficient for ſaving of 
Flanders; and we mult talk not only of ſaving, but 
recovering It. 

Sir Thomas Littleton. | This was a fatal miſtake of 
ſending Lord Feverſham—Upon recollection, the States 
were preſented with the Project from France; and this 
is in dimunition of that faith of the Hollanders. But 
tis well they repent of it, though too late. I he error 
was not in making the firſt, but in the ſecond. It is 
a common obſervation, that if a man have any ſpark 
of grace left, he will grow religious in his diſtreſs. Let 
us not tempt other men to break their faith; let us go 
upon the common fate of the Confederacy ; it us be a 
party, and do juſtly and honeſtly, and reſume that 
honeſt opinion we were of formerly. 

0 ; Mr 
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Mr Garroway.] I am for the thing, but I find dif- 
ficulty in the thing. Therefore be careful to word it. 
Poſſibly we are a little too haſty to word it, before we 
know how to word it, if we word it to-night. But be- 
cauſe we may not hazard by delay, I would have an 
Order made, for Monday Morning, to debate the thing 
of entering into a League for the good and ſafety of the 
Kingdom, and ſupport of the Confederates.” 

Sir William Coventry.] I would have no delay in this 
matter. If the Confederates ſee that we are in earneſt, 
to join with them, Cc. and believe what we believe; 
if ſo principal a Member of the Confederacy, as Holland 
is, be going out, and that not ſupplied by ſomething as 
conſiderable, every man, as faſt as he can, will cry 
quarter from France, and get as good conditions as he 
can. The French, perhaps, will not be backward 
to tell the Confederates, ©* That this League is diſliked, 
but you have put nothing in the place of it, and you ex- 
poſe yourſelves to this League ; the Parliament of Eng- 
land has voted down what you have done, and adviſed 
the King nothing.” And I know not what effect this 
may have in England allo. But be pleaſed to come to 
this, That *tis your advice that the King enter into 
the Confederacy to ſuppreſs the French greatneſs ;** and 


order a. Committee to form an Addreſs to the King 


to that · effect. 
[The Houſe adjourned for a quarter of an Hour, and] ac- 


cording to the Debate, a Committee withdrew, and worded this 


Addreſs, reported by Sir Thomas Meres: „ That it is the Opi- 
nion of this Houſe, that his Majeſty be humbly adviſed, and 
defired forthwith to enter into the preſent Alliances and Con- 
federations with the Emperor, [and the] King, of Spain, and 
[the] States General of the United Provinces, for the vigorous 
carrying on of the [preſent] War againſt the French [King] 
and for the good and ſafety of his Majeſty's Kingdoms; [and] 
particularly, that [effeftual] endeavours be uſed for continuing 
che States General in the preſent Confederation ; and that it 
be agreed by all the parties confederate to prohibit all trade be- 
tween their Subjects and Countries, and ¶ France, and all other] 
the Dominions of the French King: [And] that no Com- 
modities of France, or [any of the] Dominions of the French 


King, 


| 
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King, be imported into their Countries, from any place whatſo- 
ever: And alſo, that all endeavours be uſed to invite all other 
Princes and States into the ſaid Confederation: And that no 
FTruce, or Peace, be made with the French King, by his Ma- 


jeſty, or any of the Confederates, without general conſent firft 
had therein.” | 


Sir Thomas Clarges.] In this Addreſs, I would not 
exclude Denmark and Brandenbourg. Reſtrain it to 
thoſe in the preſent Confederacy, without any compli- 


' Cation. 


Mr Sacheverell.] The Emperor, Spain, and Holland, 
are the three material parties, that you aim at, doubtleſs ; 
the reſt will come in, if you leave them a latitude. No 
man but is ſenſible that Counſels have been guided by 
perſons that wiſh you not well ; therefore I would add 
to this Addreſs, That if any of the Miniſters, or any 
other of your Majeſty's ſubjects, ſhall adviſe you to the 
contrary, they may be judged as enemies to your Ma- 
jeſty and People.” | 

Sir Eliab Harvey.] I like the words ſo well, that I 
would have them added to the Queſtion ; and I ſecond 
the Motion. - | 

Sir Nicholas Carew.) I move, That if his Majeſty 
has any Advice to the contrary, that you would deſire 
the King to be pleaſed to let you know who they are, 
that do ſo adviſe him.” 

Mr Garroway.] The King has ſent to you for your 
Advice, and thoſe you repreſent muſt bear the burden 
of it; ſome body has been the cauſe that your Advice 


- has not been taken, and will not you give the Advice, 


you are moved to? You would not ſtay this Addreſs 
till Monday, leſt evil Counſel ſhould interpoſe, and there- 
fore I would add theſe words moved. 

Sir Jobn Hotham.} I am poſitively of opinion, though 
I cannot point at particular perſons, (but if I ſee foot- 
ſteps, I believe men have been there) that Money muſt 
be given; and how ſhall we hope things will be well 
managed, if by perſons that have already ſo miſcarried? 
I know not who they are; but you need not ſcruple 


this 
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this addition to the Addreſs, moved for, ſince all we 
have is at ſtake. I third the Motion for that ad- 
dition to the Addreſs; and I will not be tender in this 
int. | 

Sir Thomas Littleton.] I would not have thoſe words 
in, all other Princes.” How do you know that all 
the Confederate Princes Agents here have inſtructions ? 
Many of the Princes concerned have no Ambaſſa- 
dors here at all. And this {is the primary and prin- 
cipal part, of your Addreſs. And you put the King 
upon a quarter of a year's work to fulfill your defires. 
The three Confederates, Spain, Holland, and the Em- 
peror, have all their Ambaſſadors here, and in two or 
three days the King may know their reſolution—Elſe, 
you hang the thing on a hedge, and leave it looſe, and 
your ends are in no way accompliſhed. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] The reaſon in ſhort is, that you 
may have ſome effect of your Army this ſummer—The 
words of The King of Denmark, and the Duke of 
Brandenbourg, may be added. Their Ambaſſadors 
are here. As for the Allies, they are preſent in the 
Emperor. | | : 

Mr Powle.] I can never expect that all we aim at 

can be done at a time. The three Princes will be a 
good. ſtep for the firit. You may elſe be engaged in a 
- quarrel with Brandenbourg and Denmark. Therefore 1 
cannot agree fo thoſe words of “ Confederation.” 
Mr Secretary Williamſon.) I deſire to aſk, whether 
the Prohibition of Trade with France does anſwer your 
expectation, as to the Conſumption of the Commodi- 
ties? Elſe you will not anſwer your ends. 

Sir Themas Lee] Now you are upon the Prohibition 
of Trade, I would read the Addreſs, paragraph by 


paragraph. Something I would have for the farther 


aſſurance of the Dutch. You do this as a Land-mark, 
I conceive ; that they may not have the Trade of the 
whole World from you. Therefore I would have it 
general; not only to France but his Allies. The ſame 

time 
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time Holland makes a Peace with France, he is an Ally, 
and then you are in new trouble. 


The Addreſs paſſed as above. 


Sir Thomas Clarges] I move, that, becauſe great 
Counſels are in agitation, we may make all the haſte 
that can be, and that ſome of the Members of the 
Privy Council preſent your former Vote to the King 
with this Addreſs of Advice. „ 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I think it better to preſent it by 
the whole Houſe, and *tis more for your honour to take 
that way, and it will have more weight in it. 

Sir Thomas Litttleton ] It we go to the King in a 
body, this will not be effected till Tueſday, or Wedneſ- 
day, and many things may intervene. | 

Mr Powle.)} I would not have the Committee draw 
up the Addreſs; it is needleſs; for if the Speaker pre- 
ſent it to the King, he may ſpeak it in the manner o 
an Addreſs. | | 

Mr Saville.) The King deſires your ſpeedy Advice, 
and in things ſpeedy they cannot have the Ceremony 
as in other things. Therefore I would have the Privy 
Council this night preſent your Addreſs to the King. 

Mr Hampden. If this Addreſs has not all the form 
and ſolemnity that things of this nature uſually have, 
you may regularly communicate this Vote to te King, 
by the Members of the Privy Council, who may ac- 
quaint the King, That we hope that his Majeſty will 
excuſe that want of form uſual in things of this nature; 
by reaſon of the emergency of the affair, and the exi- 
gency of time.” 

Which was ordered accordingly. 


Monday, May 6. 


Sir Robert Sawyer, Speaker, excuſed himſelf, by Letter, from 
farther Attendance on that Service, by reaſon of indiſpoſition, 
and Mr Edward Seymour, the former Speaker, [having re- 


covered his health] was choſen in his Read, [and approved 
of by his Majeſty. ] TY | 


Mr 
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Mr Secretary Williamſon.] In obedience to the com- 
mand of the Houſe, the Privy Counſellors attended 


the King with the Vote and Addreſs, and deſired 


his Majeſty's excuſe, That it was not done with 
that Form and Solemnity uſual, and the Houſe hum- 
bly begged his pardon, Sc.“ The King commanded 
me to preſent the Houſe his Anſwer to the Addreſs. 
It being under the King's own hand, I beg leave to 
preſent it at the Table : | 


« CHARLES R. 


« His Majeſty having been acquainted with the Votes of this 
Houſe of the fourth inſtant, was very much ſurprized, both 
with the Matter and Form of them. But if his Majeſty had 
had exception to neither, yet his Majeſty, having aſked the 
Advice of both Houſes, does not think fit to give any Anſwer 
to any thing of that nature, till he hath a concurrent Advice of 


both Houſes. Given at the Court at Mhiteball the 6th day 
of May, 1678.” 


Sir Thomas Meres.] In a matter of this great weight, 
I know not what to propound. It was laid down as 
a principal Matter of great haſte ; and therefore the Ad- 
dreſs was not ſent his Majeſty with the uſual ſolemnity. 
I know not how to haſten the Lords Advice, and the 
King knows how to call upon them. This is a new 
Matter; and ſince the ſafety of Chrifendom depends on 
the ſafety of the Nation, I would conſider how to haſten 
the Lords Opinion, &c. | ' 

Mr Mallett.] There is no need of any Apology for 
the Form of the Addreſs, by reaſon of the haſte, Sc. I 
think we gave faithful and cordial Advice from hence, 
and in the regular way. | 


Sir Edmund Jennings. ] On Saturday laſt, it was my 


Opinion, that it was proper for us to go by the way 


of the Lords Concurrence, and it is the uſual manner 
of ſuch Addreſſes, becauſe the King's Speech was di- 
rected to both * Houſes, and the moſt regular way is 
joint Advice. And now you have ſent your Vote to 
the King, I know not whether it be proper to draw it 


again 
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again, by way of Addreſs, and deſire the Lords Con- 


CUTITENCE. | 


Sir Thomas Lee.] You muſt not wonder if I ſay, I 


look upon this poor Kingdom as in a condition you can- 


not help, and I know not who will. It looks like the 
reſt of the Advices, when you were ſent hame, and 
told, That care ſhould be taken of the Kingdom.” 
It looks as if thoſe perſons who made the Peace, would 
take this occaſion to rivet it. I look upon ourſelves 
as in a moſt miſerable condition, and as if the ſame 
hands that brought us into this miſery would continue us 
in It. * 

Sir Nicholas Carew. ] I move to have my Lord Chan- 
cellor's laſt Speech reported and anſwered. _ 

Sir John Hotbam.] The Reporter from the Committee 


of Privileges has ſeveral Reports to make, and that of 


Religion is of main concern. I would have that re- 
ported. 


Col. Bircb.] I would be ſatisfied whether we have done 


all that is to be done in this buſineſs before us. The 
King is deſirous that the Advice of both Houſes may be 
had, before he makes Anſwer, Cc. Iam a man for 


plain dealing, and I would get what light I can into 
this, Sc. Tis talked that the States have made a ſe- 
parate Peace with France, but, in truth, their part of 


it only; but it is hinted to you, that, if their principles 


agree not, they will not conclude it. Their principal 
thing that puts them into this Peace is the jealouſy told 
you on Saturday. As for their Government, they are 


fond of that, and have apprehenſions of the Prince of 


Orange. Nothing can be ſo fatal to us as delay in this 
great affair. As ſoon as we come to a bare reſolution 
we may expect effect. But if the King will have far- 
ther Advice from the Lords, I would have ours put 
into a better form. I know the worſt of it, and there's 
nothing ſo pernicious to this Nation as the French Pro- 
ject, and no War ſo bad as this Peace. Therefore it is 


fit for us to know the bottom of it. And I would 
adviſe the King to ſend over into Holland to let them 


know 


5 
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know that what jealouſies remain, Sc. That all the 

Confederates will be Guarantees for it. Now the Queſ- 
tion is, whether the States will continue the War—ltf ſo, 
under what Quota? If go Ships, which we cannot be- 
heve, and the men, either of theſe will do your buſi- 
neſs, and I would have the Lords Concurrence. 

Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave.) The neceſſity of the affair 
is unuſual. To adviſe the King, in an Addreſs, to try 
if he can keep Holland in the Contederacy, is well moved, 
and if they cannot come up to their Que, to make it 
up ourſelves; and to deſire the Concurrence of the 
Lords. 

Mr Sacheverell.] I cannot agree with thoſe Gentle- 
men in this Motion, at this inſtant of time, but when 
tis ſeaſonable, 1 ſhall concur with them. Woe cannot 
lay a ſtricter tie upon the Dutch than the Vote on Satur- 
day about Trade with France. Now, I would know 
whether this Motion is not to undo what was done on 
Saturday? And the King tells you, © He was ſur- 
prized, Sc.“ I would know what has ſurprized the 
King, before we go any farther? Now, if the King ex- 

pects the Lords and Commons Concurrence in Advice, 

F would know how far we concur. Perhaps we 
differ, ſo the ſtaying one day for this may prevent en- 
tanglement betwixt the Lords and us, which may laſt 
twenty days, which ſtaying a little while may pre- 
Vent. 

Sir Thomas Lee.) I would have the Order for the Re- 
port read for this day, from the Committee of Pri- 
vileges. | Th 

| [It was read accordingly.] 


iT ueſday, May 7. 


[On the King' s Anſwer to the laſt Addreſs.] 


Sir Nicholas Carew.] The King tells us, © He likes 
neither the matter nor manner of our Addreſs ;” and 
by ſending to the Lords, I know not what iſſue that 


can have, when ſo many are Popiſh among them, and 
Vor. V, Z of 
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of thoſe that contrived this Treaty. I would rather ad- 
dreſs the King, That he would ſend a Meſſenger into 
Holland, that we may have truth told us in this Treaty, 
and that we may have a Committee of Lords and 
Commons to treat with the Dutch, in order to a League 
offenſive and defenſive againſt the French.“ 

Mr Mallet.) Sending to the Lords is a fortuitous 
thing, and to beget delay. I would rather doit as is moved. 

Sir Edmund Jennings.) This will admit no delay, but 
now we are not a full Houſe ; and I would adjourn 
the Debate till to-morrow nine of the clock. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] If you will adjourn in diſcon- 
tent, you will do ſomething, but I like it not. But 
when reaſoning has done no good, as in the caſe when 
violence has been offered to your Members, going 
on to do ſome little buſineſs is as good as nothing, 
and is not for your ſervice. Let any man look back 
ſeven years ; what have the Lords helped us in Advice ? 
And what ſhould we do now ? What good had we in 
ſending to them about the Declaration of War with 
France? It made us loiter five or fix days. The Nation 
is diſcontented. Did they help us then? They made a 
Vote that they themſelves did not underſtand, nor any 
man elſe. This matter muſt ariſe from hence, as that did. 
They are a legiſlative part, indeed, and for Money muſt. - 
be called to give conſent, though for form-ſake. The 
whole is this I would ſpeak to, to make an Addreſs 
to the King, and add ſomething farther than in the 
laſt, and do it with all uſual ſolemnity. For I liked not 
the manner of the former Addreſs, I told you, when 

ou did it, 5 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) You are upon a thing of great 
moment; and I deſire we may do ſomething. . But I 
expect no great iſſue from the Lords. A Committee of 
Lords and Commons that formerly met upon the like 
occaſion, (to treat with Ambaſſadors) gave much 
diſtaſte, but never was there ſo much ground for ſuch 
a thing before. We have addreſſed the King, Sc. 
but one point is not clear in that Addreſs. Suppo- 
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ſing the States of Holland do not join with us; I move 
particularly to clear that point. To cure the jealouſies 
of Holland, tis accepted againſt, Sc. But this is not 
to meddle with Holland — 1 hough the Dutch do not 
come in to enter into the preſent Alliances with the 
Emperor, Sc. that we may do it, and this is the rea- 
dieſt way to bring the Hulch in, if they have any poſ- 
ſibility of retreat from their agreement with France., If 
we enter into this War, we are in the place of the 
Dutch, and if we lie down under this Peace, the Dutch 
will lie under the French King, and this muft be 
the conſequence; if we go no tarther, the French King 
may do what he will with us by Land and Sea. If he 
ſend to us not to go into the Indies, nor into the Streigbis; 
and thoſe that are moſt ſubſervient to him will have 
the beſt quarter. Now to let this great matter ſtand ſtil, — 
J admire that any man ſhould oppole it. If we go on, we 
have an opportunity to. defend ourſelves with the Em- 
peror, and Spain; better than when alone by ourſelves ; 
for if ſo, the Emperor will no farther concern himſelf 
with us. | As things are now, with this Treaty with the 
Emperor we may do much better than alone. It will 
be pretended that we muſt have an Army to ſupport this 
Peace, and *tis ſaid, the Militia may do it; but that 
is as bad as a. ſtanding Army. Every man that com- 
mands it is a Baſhaw } in his Country, and if fo, it Will 
end with military force here, as in Scotland, &c. There- 
fore 1 move for a Committee to draw an Addreſs to 
the King, for explaining ourſelves, plainly and clearly. 
If we do not ſpeak out, I ſay we are for embracillg: Fe 
Yoke, and I would addrefs, Sc. 
Mr Secretary Williamſon.] You have not ſpoke out. 
in your Addreſs, what you will do in caſe Holland will 
not come up to us. If you mean to addreſs the King 
ſingly, without the Lords, 1 object to the manner of it, as 
well as the matter, if you have not the Lords Concurrence. 
Now to the matter, to take off the jealouſies of Holland; 
tis obvious to the King what thoſe jealouſies are, (though 
1 have taken leave to ape ſome of them.) But I br 
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far from owning that thoſe jealouſies were fomented from 
England. *Tis ſaid, they are jealous of us in Flanders 
too.“ But from all we know of the expoſition, admi- 
niſtration, and diſpoſition of their affairs, we have never 
underſtood but that they have reckoned and built upon 
our forces. But © they are jealous'of ſome things in 
the Prince of Orange's adminiſtration, ſince he' came 
into the Stadtholderſhip.* Let Gentlemen ſpeak out 
plain, where the Malady is, whether this or no? That 
is for anſwer of the jealouſies. (Not but that J wiſh 
all jealouſies were laid aſide.) As to the Dutch leſſen- 
ing their Quota, by reaſon of their Poverty, in Aids and 
Supplies, it is known well, that, as far as the King 
could, he has drawn their Miniſters to anſwer, Sc. And 
they told us © that, they had no Power, Sc. till the return 
of their Meſſenger from the Hague.“ For the other 
part, if Holland ſtart out, and we go into the Alliance, 
it is as great a point, and was not ſtarted on Saturday. 
But he that foreſees does not cauſe. I know not how 
Holland has wrought, but that they, as abominable as 
their Peace is thought, yet preſſed the King to accept 
it. But the King would not accept thoſe conditions, 
nor meddle with prolongation of time. They did the 
ame at Bruſſels, and the King has done the ſame as 
now. He took it ill from them, that, they being at the 
brink of ruin, ſuch a thing ſhould be offered. The 
States as ſtrongly repreſent their reaſons why they do 
it. The deductions of their reaſons are very large and 
peremptory. This reſolution they have taken, | becauſe 
the help has been ſo little from Spain, and England 
weighs fo little, that the helps have been ſo fruſtrated 
by Money and Supply of Men fo little (1 ſpeak 


this but as a Member, and will anſwer no farther,) 


that it muſt be remembered,” ſay they, © that in 
the ſame meaſure England comes into- the League, they 
muſt go out.” When the reſolution came to the Am- 
baſſador from the States, and a prolongation of the 
time was defired, this was added, That he ſhould 
Have direction to the ſix Allies to apply to, about thoſe 


propoſals 
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propoſals of the French King.“ In order to make them 
concur, 1 was directed to be very warm with the Spaniſb 
Miniſters, and to tell them, We muſt diſband thirty 
Regiments in the Spaniſp Towns; you may take them, 
if you will, but we muſt diſband them**—Now, when 
the Hollanders ſee we will come in, yet in proportion 
of force they muſt go out. Facts muſt be laid together 
well, before you can come to a reſolution, or opinion, 
in it. But I beg pardon, if I ſay that I know nothing 
that can hinder the King from. raiſing what forces he 
pleaſes, if he pays for them himſelf. My argument is, 
you are the paymaſters; if the occaſion + of the forces 
ceaſe, how can any man think you will pay theſe men 
that are not employed to the intereſt you mean they 
ſhould ?. When the inconveniences are immediate and 
certain, if the jealouſy of that part of the Army pre- 
vail, all ſolid diſcourſes are at an end. I mean this 
Addreſs to the King on theſe three points. Tis a thing of 
too great weight to precipitate Advice upon, before you 
give your opinion of it. To your Vote of Advice to 
the King 1 have concurred as entirely as any man, 
and I would have you immediately fall into Alliances, 
and get Holland to come up to it, as highly as *tis 
poſſible. Bring it to this, and I think that if Holland 
will not come up to what you deſire, you will enter 
into Alliances without them This may harden Holland, 
as if France's power muſt be leſſened at another man's 
coſt. | 
Sir John Hotham.] As] take it, Williamſon ſaid, He 
thought it abſolutely neceſſary that the King ſhould keep 
up ſome forces, Sc.“ and * he did not know but that 
the King might raiſe what forces he pleaſed; fo he paid 
them; which he afterwards acknowleged the King 
could not do without us. I would remind that ho- 
nourable perſon that the Petition of Right is Law. And 
 Iremember this was urged about Black-Heaih time, &c *. 
That Petition ſtates it thus: There ſhall be no quar- 
«tering of Soldiers, for continuing them here, any 

| f * See Vol. III. p. 208, 
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longer than in their paſſage to the place where they are 
to go; elle Ptis a grievance to the people.” ' In*rhis-L' 
had-once this: whole Aſſembly on my ſide; and T hope 
F ſhall have it now. I think we then paſted a Vote to 
this effect, „That any ſtanding force, &c. except the 
Militia eſtabliſhed by Law, is grievous to the People.” 
I would have the Books ſearched, and you will ſee who 
is in the right. ; 

Mr Vaug ban.] When this Army was to be raiſed, 
every word was, going into War, and all was War; 
and now we are addreſſing the King to enter into a War. 
In my Lord Chancellor's Speech you are told, “That 
the States, by reaſon the Prince of Orange was in A 
hurry of buſineſs, could not make Anſwer ſo , ſud- 
denly, Sc. but that was their jealouſy, that: Peace 
and War were tranſa&ted by the Prince of Orange's 
Miniſters, as from himſelf, There can be no juſtifica- 
tion to raiſe any power without War, &c. You cannot 
by Law ſo much as ride armed, in terrorem populr. 
What Army ſoever is raiſed, without any viſible” cauſe 
for it, is in terrorem populi. 

Mr Mallet.) Jealouſy is as uncertain as the Wind, 
but there is ſome reaſon for Holland's jealouſy of us, for 
a Parliament was ſtaved off, Fr. I believe there is 


no want of Money, when they play ſo much at White- 


Ball. 
Sir William Hickman. ] I defire that Clauſe of the Pe- 


tition of Right may be read. If we are not clear in that, 


we can be in nething elſe. 


It was read accordingly; - with the Vote relating to the 
2 at Black Heath. 


Sir Thomas Lee.] In my denten the Geneleiiiiin 
gave you not this trouble to interrupt your Debate, but 
declared it an opinion too current now. And now you 
ſee what it is to give more Money than is neceffar 
And you were told by Williamſon, That if an Army 
was raiſed, they would pay evans if you do not?” 


But 
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But I would not have War abroad for no other purpoſe 
than to employ theſe men. You might have aſſiſted 
the Confederates, poſſibly, better by your Purſe; and 
we might have had the benefit of the hands and mouths 
of theſe men that are ſent away—But our Miniſters 
now go clandeſtinely to other mens Houſes with the 
French Miniſters; and now they are gone, and not yet 
come back out of France. It was a happy time of 
day, when you paſſed thoſe cenſures on the League that 
was communicated to you, &c. That ſticks with me, 
that our King is in the condition that the French Miniſters 
have brought the King of Sweden into That being the 
condition, you acknowlege the manner of your Ad- 
dreſs not to be as it ought, &c. and you have made 
an excuſe for it. But the matter is purſuant to your 
other Addreſs—I am ſurprized, as it ſome body had 
ſome ſtrange influence on the Houſe to make you in 
love with thoſe Leagues. You have given Money for 
a French War, and *tis penal, if the intent be altered, 
&c. and now you have Leagues brought you quite 
contrary. It looks as it * had dependence on your 
approbation. 

The Speaker.] You coming in, as you did, juſt to 
the ſhowing us thoſe Leagues, I think it muſt be our 
duty to lay before the King the miſerable condition the 
Kingdom will be in, by thoſe Leagues, and Treaty, 
and to ſhow your diſapprobation, You are told, 
« They muſt not leave their Confederates, &c. And 
England muſt bring in no more Aſſiſtance than the 
Dutch withdraw, and it muſt be imagined all that 
England can do.“ So that every thing ſeems to me all 
of a piece. The French frighted England before, and 
now Holland, and we ſhall all be ruined together, and 
England undone in the firſt place. 

Mr Swynfin.] The Queſtion is now, whether you 
will make any farther Application to the King, in the 
way you have gone. I ſce no encouragement to it, 
when 1 look back, and ſee what ſucceſs we have had, 
in what we have already done; our ſucceſs at home, 
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as to the League offenſive and defenſive; and have | | 
not had one ſtep of War, but all tending to Peace. 
You are clearly informed, that the King can make no 
other Alliance then what has been ſhowed you, Sc. | 
We have ſucceſs either abroad, or at home, and we | 
know not that the Confederates of theKing of Spain have 
any way put us on to the War. is ſtrange we ſhould 
go on in that way ſtill; nay worſe, it has had ill ſucceſs. 

At home it has put us on raiſing an Army, and the 
Country was never in greater Apprehenſions We have 
an Army raiſed, and plainly ſee it goes not againſt 
France; and by Votes from this Houſe the Alliances 
are in no way purſuant to our Addreffes. I ſee no 
manner of uſe of this Alliance, but for raiſing more 
Money, and continuing the Soldiers. Certainly we ought 
to have much more before us than we have, before we 
come to advile farther. Our neareſt neighbours, the 
Dutch, are moſt likely to help us, and they are 
going off. Whar probability of fecurity is there for us 
in moving for farther proceeding in this matter? The | 
Emperor 1 is engaged with Spain, who is low, and has | 
no Maney. Ihe Emperor's Army is ſcarce able to ſhow 
face againſt the Freich; and what life has any man here to 
think that Spain can do any thing? I know not whether 
the Dutch can help or ſecure us at all; I know not 
whether they are able, or willing. The thing being ſo 
difficult, we are under vaſt danger. And is chere : any 
likclihood by Adderefſes to mend it? And by pulling 
a War upon your ſelf, an immediate danger, to pre- 
vent a remote one? As to the recovery of Flanders, the 
Datch have left you; but for our defence we are told, 
here is a League defenſive with the Dutch that will de- 
fend us. My opinion is to make no farther Addreſs, 
of this nature, but leave it to the King. The Lords 
re a ſked Advice of the King as well as you, and ſure 
they have peruſed the Leagues, and will conſider of 
them. I herefore ſee what they do, before you make 
any farther Addreſſes. 

| Lord 
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Lord Cavendiſh.) Our danger is of a ſtanding Army, 
and French Money. The French King began the War 
for the glory of his Crown. He has taken ſome Towns, 
and for his glory will take all the reſt in Flanders. We all 
know that a French Miniſter (young Rouvigny) is gone 
into France, and what he will bring back we know not, 


and what influence our Miniſters may have I know not. 


The Biſhops are inclinable to Peace, and the other 
Lords follow their leaders. I move that you will ap- 
point a Committee to draw up Reaſons for our Addreſs. 
Mr Garroway.] I find we are in a great Labyrinth. 
I hope you will take me right, that we are! not ſo 
bound up till we have better information of things. 
You have been left miſerably in the dark. All your Ad- 


_ dreſſes for preſervation of Flanders have come to nothing, 


but a project of giving up all to the French, but a few 
Towns; but I will take things in the belt ſenſe, with all 
tenderneſs. We can go no farther till we are enlight- 
ened. Therefore I would addreſs the King for a far- 
ther Anſwer to our Addreſs. Preſs the King ſpeedily 
to anſwer, and adjourn the Houle in the mean time, 
and do no other buſineſs. 

Mr Sacheverell.] You have long adviſed entering into 
Leagues for the preſervation of Flanders, and all comes 
to nothing. The King is pleaſed to preter the Coun- 
ſels of others before theſe of this Houſe. I confeſs, 
J liked not the Addreſs on Saturday, but was over-ruled 
by better Judgments. The King has lived abroad, 
and we ſee a premier Miniſtre does all, after the faſhion 
there; and a Parliament is of little value. The King 
calls for your Advice, and then *tis defpited. I would 
therefore give the King no farther trouble, till the King 
ſees that his intereſt is to be adviſed here, and not 
out of a private Miniſter's Pocket. I am amazed that 
the danger is fo great, and that the King will rather 
take the Advice of a private perſon, whole intereſt is 
inconſidcrable. This is one great point that contributes 
to our ruin. Miniſters may flatter the King with the 
grratneſs of ſtanding upon his own legs, but that will 

bring 
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bring him to ruin, whoſe happineſs I ſhall ever pray 
for, If this will not do by our Addreſs, I believe the 
King will never hearken to Parliaments again. 

Mr Vaugban.] Whoſe thefe Miniſters are that adviſe 
the King, 1 cannot tell, but rather I am in a dilemma : 
I would have you name them. And then, if we have 
no remedy, Sc. we have ſomething on our books. I 
would addreſs the King, Cc. Law — adjourn till we 
have an anſwer. 

Mr Powle.] I think it not mania now all the 
World is: in action, for us to put our hands in our 
pockets, and ſtand ſtill. We have had ſeveral Motions 
for an Addreſs, &c. but I think it to no purpoſe to 
addreſs, &c. Sometimes we have had Negatives to 
our Addreſſes, harſh and rough Anſwers, and thoſe we 
have had anſwered have been purſued contrary to the 
Anſwers. Now I will only ſum up the Miniſters pro- 
ceedings, &c. In January, they got Money from the 
Parliament, upon a pretence of a War with France, &c. 
and they raiſed an Army, &c. and now we lie under 
this unhappy Peace. I proteit before Almighty God, 
and this Aſſembly, before whom 1 would not prevari- 
cate, that there are ſome perſons about the King, who 
prevent him in what he would do. Can any man fit 
down here with the King's Anſwer, the 2gth of May 
laſt, viz. © I am confident it will appear in no age 
(when the ſword was not drawn) that the Prerogative 
of making Peace and War hath been ſo dangerouſly 
invaded, c?“ Is not that to call the Houſe of Com- 
mons Rebels and Traytors? For the Pyrenean Treaty- 
Addreſs, are you not called the vileſt of men? And 
now you are called to adviſe, you do it, and the King 
„likes neither the matter nor manner of your Advice.” 

I would addreſs the King to remove thoſe perſons from 
him, who gave him thoſe Advices. If you had done ſo 
formerly, perhaps you would have tes another Anſwer 
now. Till you have an Anſwer from the King to your 
Addreſs, I would adjourn, and do nothing, 
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Mr Williams.] A deſeription of a perſon amounts to 
as much as naming him. © You have had him deſcribed: 
J find this in the Courts of Weſtminſter below : He 
that makes a faint proſecution makes none.” I would 
not proceed, &c. till we have an VINE" to our _ 
dreſs, as has been moved. 

Sir Tho. Clarges.) Lam of opinion with thoſe Gert 
tlemen that ſpoke laſt, that tis to no purpoſe to adviſe 
the King any farther, till we have affurance that the 
fruits of our former Addrefles are executed. This is 
ſtrange to me, after the King lays the whole matter be- 
fore us, and calls for our Advice, and tells us he would 
follow it; and I thought he would have done it, be- 
cauſe he had diſtruſted the Advices of thoſe who had 
plunged him into theſe inconveniences. But what la- 
bours were then uſed, in my Lord Chancellor's Speech, 
that France was our friend? And a Report muſt be 
made to divert, &c. and then a Holiday that Rouvigny 
may come back out of France, with reſolutions, c. 
The public print does not ſay, as Williamſon told you, 
that the Dutch Ambaſſador ſaid of the Articles, & that 
they were aucunement tolerable,” but ** that the Kin 
of England does poſitively undertake that the King of 
Sweden ſhall be reſtored to what Brandenbourg has taken 
from him.“ And this is a figure of Mediation indeed. 


We are told that Don Emanuel de Lyra had agreed, 


Sc. with the Ambaſſador of Holland; and the Duke of 


Villa Hermoſa has agreed too, This Williamſon has 


told us; he has forgotten it; and now he tells us they 
reject the propoſal of carrying on the War, &c. In this 


Treaty they have openly Maeſtricht given them But 


how ſhould it be now that they reproach them for this 
Treaty, when Spain had ſo helped them, Sc. in their 
greateſt extremity, and now they reject him? LI did 
underitand by the Act, Sc. that the Militia is in the 
King, but I never underſtood that a ſtanding force in 
the Nation is a legal Militia. An Army in Peace has no- 
thing elſe to do but eat and drink. But this is now 
more grievous than at other times, becauſe we ſee an 


Army 


4 | 
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Army in Scotland devouring all before it, and a book 

that tells us it is legal; and this truly alarms us, that this 
Army ſhould be kept up, upon pretences of Guarantee | 

for the Peace, Sc. Unleſs we are cleared as to the 
Miniſters, Sc. we can give no Advice at all. The ef- 
fects of all our Addreſſes have been to heighten what 
we ſo addreſſed againſt; So, except we go to the root, 
and remove, thoſe Counſellors who intercept the King's 
grace and favour: to his people, and remove thoſe who 
adviſed the King's Speech in May laſt from his Ma- 
jeſty's Preſence and Councils, we do nothing. 
Lord Cavendiſo.] We have been ſo near being ruined 
by thoſe men, that we ought to do all we can to find 
them out. Whoever licenſed the printed Anſwer in the 
Gazette to our Addreſs in May laſt, and puts wrong 
impreſſions on our Government, whoever is guilty. of 
railing the forces in Scotland, &c. he is criminal. Next, 
let us conſider of the Miniſters lately meeting the 
French Miniſters, at Lord St 4lbans's Houſe. If this'great 
Miniſter was named, I would not ſtick to adviſe to 
have him removed from the King's Council, as con- 
tributing to the French King's greatneſs, and I will not 
ſcruple to have them in the Addreſs to be removed. 

Sir William Hickman. Plainly, I do not expect any 
good Anſwer of our Addreſs, whilſt ſuch are in Power, 
that have run reprimand upon reprimand, upon a chain, 
to all our Addreſſes, &c. 

Sir Gilbert Gerrard.] You were told, that a War was 
concerted; that it was a War with France, and that all the 
ſtations were adjuſted. And what a paſs are we brought 
to to have theſe things put upon the Great Council! 
I have heard of great diſcouragements put upon the 
Militia, which is the great ſtrength and ſafety of the 
Monarchy, &c. If this Confederacy be broken, will not 
the French favour the Dutch in trade before us? And 
it will tend perfectly to a War at laſt. We were told, 
© That we were in actual War, and that what we did 
was Declaration ot War againſt the French; and would 
any man have given his conſent to the Poll-Bill, and 

have 
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have ſeen theſe Alliances now produced ? I ſhall con- 
clude with this, That the King may be deſired to take 
the advice of his Great Council,” for we always have 
had this jealouſy in our eye of this Army, and the 
Peace; and I would examine this, whether the Army 
was not put upon you, upon the bare pretence of a War 
with France. I | 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.) It is moved to addreſs the 
King, to remove from his Council thoſe who counſelldd 
the Anſwer to the Addreſs, Sc.“ Whenever that comes 
to be the Queſtion, I am concerned to ſpeak to it as a 
Member of the King's Council. I fear no legal Charge 
againſt me, or them that ſerve with me. Nothing can 
make me fond of theſe Treaties, Sc. When I ſee that 
thoſe. who repreſent the Nation are againſt them, that 
makes me decline them, and not the fear of my actions. 
The greateſt part of my felicity is in doing, or endea- 
vouring, as I ought to do. I bewail the ſtate of af- 
fairs as much as any man, but in all Governments, in 
ſeven years retroſpection, things have been done, that 
could not have been wiſhed done; but as for what is 
moved, c. whether the time be ſeaſonable for it or 
no, conſider. The King tells you, He has had the 
Advice but of one part of his Parliament, but when he 
has the whole, he will follow it.” Still the Parliament 
is his two Houſes, the Great Council, and you have 
no account of your Addreſs from the King, becauſe 
*tis the Advice but of one of his Houſes. As to par- 
ticular crimes of Miniſters, to that of the King's printed 
Speech in the Gazezte, it was done by the King's 
command. As to guilts I am under, I never ſaid any 
thing here, but what I thought, and 'twas my opinion 
for War, in fact ſo true that the Dutch Ambaſſador 
came here to treat the Quotas. And I never told you 
what the fatal effect of your not giving Money would 
be. I have as great a ſenſe of the condition of foreign 
affairs as any man, and will go as far as any man to 
ſearch into Miſcarriages; but conſider the timing of it. 
For ſhould the main of our Union break here, how wit 
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this affect thoſe who have eyes upon you! Judge what 
3 ſuch a reſolution would operate. For my own part, I 
| ſtand upon my innocence in the thing; and I take my 
| {elf to be ſafe in my own innocence and your: Janes, 
and they that ſerve with me. 
| Mr Booth.) If this Houſe ſurprized the king in the 
Addreſs, we may be excuſed, that we had not all the 
lights requiſite given us. This Anſwer, Sc. is no reſult 
| of the King's own judgment, and *tis not the King that 
| endeavours to ruin the Nation, but ſome ill people about 
him. If Counſellors adviſe. the King ill, they may be 
called to account for it. I cannot. but wonder at any 
man's impudence to dare to adviſe the King againſt the 
ſenſe of this Houſe. Our affairs have gone on proſ- 
perouſly, when . perſons of eſtates and birth have ma- 
naged them, but now they are managed by indigent 
PINE who muſt build on the ruin of their Coun- 
We went a great way on Saturday; and our An- 
Pd from the King, &c. Do you think theſe things will 
do the work of the French King? {Whilſt tneſe per- 
ſons are near the King, I never expect better. There- 
fore I defire we may addreſs the King that they. may 5 


be removed. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The notoriety of the fact ſpeaks 
itſelf. The time of addreſſing the King to remove thoſe 
who gave him the Advice is the only matter, it 
ſcems. 

Lord Ruſſel.] I am not ſurprized at the condition 

we are in. Every man foreſaw it, but they that ſhould 

hae prevented it. When the Confederates were weary 

of the War, then we muſt come up to it, but not be- 

fore. As long as theſe men, that thus adviſe the King, 

are near him, we muſt never peel better. 
fore I move as before. | 

Serjeant Gregory.] I have beard, when you was ac- 
cepted Speaker, that theDebates of this Houſe were com- 
mended, for the prudence and gravity of the Houſe were 
ſo great, that it was no difficulty to you to take the 
Chair. But I am amazed now, that we ſhould have 

two 
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two forts of Counſels, Cc. I ſecond the Motion for 
an Addreſs, Sc. 

Sir Edmund Jennings. ] I am as ready to cloſe with 
any Motion that is for the honour and ſafety of the 
Nation, as any man here. But of general accuſations 
I never ſaw good ſucceſs. As for particulars, if proved, 
I am as ready to condemn as any man. But this way 
has been practiſed ; and *tis common fame; and it grew 
ſtale when Lord Clarendon was impeached, and then you 
came to a particular charge. Will you lay the faults of 
others upon thoſe in preſent power? Our misfortunes 
bear date from the ſhutting up the Exchequer, and 
the Declaration, and breaking the Triple League. There 
are many near the King, though behind the curtain, 
that act more than they chat are in the affairs. I would 
have Gentlemen pitch upon perſons, and name them 
that are faulty. Theſe proceedings look too much like 
1641; and may be drawn into that conſequence; and 
now we are come to 1642. This was in the firſt of the 
nineteen Propoſitions, and I muſt come at laſt to 1648. 

What is this leſs than “making no more Addrefies - ta 
the King?” 1 deſire we may alf conſider what is moſt 
for the honour of the King, this * and the ſafety 
of the Nation. 
Sir Gilbert Gerrard.] The higheſt crime imaginable i is 
to be guilty of the actions of 1648. To endeavour to 
have a certainty in our Religion, is that 1641? When 
Popery begins to ſhow face, to ſuppreſs it, is that 1641? 
To aſſert your properties, is that 164.1? I fear there are 
ſome about the King that poſſeſs him that it is 1641. 1 
looks as if they would bring us to that. 
Lord Cavendiſb.] In the proceedings now there is 
ſomething parallel to 1648. The Miniſters would caſt 
all the ill things upon the King, and I think that is 
the neareſt reſ-mblance to the actions of the Miniſters. 

Mr Vaug han.] Let them begin their date when they 
pleaſe, and I would put Jennings upon this, whether all 
that adviſed from that time ſhall be cleared. 

Col. Birch] I would always have things find out per- 
ſons. I have ſcen anguiſh in ſeveral faces this day, and 
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in ſeveral ways; Addreſſes, and Anſwers, . That there 
were never ſuch unleſs when ſwords were drawn.“ There 
are now twins in the womb ſtruggling which ſhall come 
out firſt. I cannot but remind you of the King's Speech, 
and the Lord Chancellor's, that, though our Addreſſes 
have been for War, the whole has been for Peace with 
the French King; and that, it ſeems, has been our point 
we have driven at with the States General. The Anſwer 
to our Addreſs is both to blaſt the King and the People: 
And thoſe that adviſed the King to that Anſwer to our 
Addreſs, I hope will be his adviſers no more, nor ſit 
in his Councils. 1 * 0 
Sir Edward Dering.] This is a matter of great im- 

rtance. Whoever falls under the weight of the diſ- 

leaſure of this Houſe muſt be under a great preſſure. 
I know ſome States and Governments, as that at Venice, 
where the Gentlemen are not to go to foreign Miniſters. 
But here they may converſe with them. As to that 
ſpoken of the King's Speech, I cannot diſtinctly re- 
member the points of it, but poſſibly ſome of his Coun- 
cil adviſed one part of it, and ſome another, and 
what part of it would you adviſe againſt? They are 
the ſame Miniſters ſtill, who adviced the King to caſt 
himſelf upon the Adviſe of this Houſe. And as for 
the King's laſt Anſwer, of © ſurprize, Sc.“ a man may 
be ſurprized with good, as well as bad news. I move 
that you may now addreſs the King, as you have done 
formerly, and has been moved, for -a gracious 
1 PD go. 

Mr Harwood.] Williamſon believes, he ſays, © that he 
can vindicate and excuſe himſelf.“ But 'tis too great 
a taſk for him to anſwer for all the Miniſters. And 
were 1 in their condition that gave this Advice, they 
would remove themſelves—They would have been out 
of the envy of the people, and had thoſe great men 
left the Court, when the envy of the People was upon 
them, they might have been ſaved from the ſcaffold. 
And in caſe we make this Addreſs, the King may keep 
theſe men from the ſcaffold. 


Sir 
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Mr William Harbord.] You have had ſeveral good 


things ſaid to you to-day, and, though for the Peo- 


youu ſake, I would have theſe men 'out of the Mini- 
ſtry, yet *tis principally for the King's ſake, that the 

ing may eat, bread; for the Revenue is in ſo la- 
mentable a condition that the King can ſcarce eat 
bread ; let the Officers here deny it if they can— 
So what the King has, he would have with the good 
will of the People. If I ſaw hands that muſt manage 
the Money that I durſt truſt, I would give the King 
Carte blanche, he might aſk what he pleaſed ; but 
when I ſee nothing on foot but projects to get Mo- 
ney, I will not truſt thoſe hands any more. Theſe 
men that are enemies to your Votes, who ſay, they 


have no Authority, will you truſt /relaud and Scotland 


with theſe very men, ſo obnoxious, in military truſt ? 
Papiſts have double Regiments and Officers, &c. and 
the beſt Proteſtant in the Army but one; and what is 
the meaning of this, God knows. I will tell you a 
ſtory : When the King came in, as I was going to 
Canterbury, being diſtreſſed for Proviſion, I fell in 
company with ſeven or eight men, dreſſed like Soldiers: 
Says one of theſe blades, You fool, we brought in 
the King, and we can put him out again to-night''— 
Shall we ſuffer an Army to make the King and us unſafe 
in Papiſts hands, Jriſb that have had their hands in 
Engliſh blood? Why, ſaid another, muſt they com- 
mand Triſh and Scots?“ Such things were never heard of 
unleſs in a Mahometan Army. Would it be happy for 


the King to ſay, how can I live but by Supply from 


Parliament ? In ſhort, if theſe Officers be not removed, 
the King cannot have bread ; if he removes not theſe men. 
Sir Charies Wheeler.) I think it unſeaſonable to make 


Interruption, now Treaties are on foot. We fear that 


the Dutch will leave us, and hope that the Spaniſh Am- 
baſſador will ſtick by us—And they come to know that 
all our Counſellors are to be removed, from the ad- 
viſing the ſhutting up the Exchequer to the breach of 
the Triple League; they would have the preſent Coun- 
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ſellors removed, c. and others put in their ſtead: 
And,“ ſay the foreign Miniſters, “ muſt we ſtay till 
the Parliament has put in a new Council, and limited 
theſe Counſels?” As for the twenty Companies in 
Lord Dumbarton's caſe, Sc. he cannot get his regiment 
out of France. He ſhall have that of twenty Companies. 
Regularly you cannot put this Queſtion ** of removing 
Miniſters, Sc.“ For that © of addreſſing again“ was 
firſt moved, which properly you muſt put. 

Sir Francis Drake. ] The Lords have adjourned the 
Debate of Alliances, Sc. to Saturday next. And we 
may hope to know ſomething from thence. We are 
in a declining age, and [have] one foot in the grave 
Nothing can remove jealouſies of things at home and 
abroad, but removing theſe Counſellors, Sc. 

Sir Tho. Meres.] I hear it ſaid. This may diſ- 
courage the Army, Sc.“ but I think not, ſuppoſing 
them to be Engliſpmen and worthy men, and that the 
Miniſters think to enſlave them. But this Houſe can 
never back them with Money, unleſs they are employed 
for the good of the Nation, and *tis for the intereſt of 
the Army to be ſupported by this Houſe. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] All our Addreſſes are from our- 
ſelves, and not jointly with the Lords; ſo our Addrefles 
are proper without them, and the Lord Chancellor's 
Speech ſays not the contrary ; and there are numerous 
Precedents of Addrefſes from the Houſe of Commons 
alone, without the Lords. 

Mr Sollicitor Minnington.] Our caſe is ſuch, and 1 
do think, by what I find from wife Gentlemen here 
and without doors, that we are loth to come under 
the power of France, or French Government. What I 
have to ſay is not out of deſign to fave any man, but 
myſelf, and my poſterity. Lord have mercy upon us! 
What ſhall we do to be ſaved, if Magna Charta be loſt ? 
And the King's Prerogative is loſt, if the Government 
is in the leaſt infringed. This Anſwer of the King's 
is a temporary Anſwer ; © He expects it from the Lords 
and Commons.” Now conſider which of the two 


Queſtions 


2 
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Queſtions is moſt probable for the ſafety of the Crown, 
and the ſafety of the People. The caſe is, if you put 
it upon the firſt, you have not loſt the advantage of 
0 the ſecond. Tis no doubt but the King will have in- 
formation of the arguments uſed here of the removal 
of perſons from his Councils, c. and the King will 
have as much impreſſion made upon him of their ill 
Advice, as if you made an actual Addreſs to him. If 
his Anſwer to the Leagues, Sc. ſhould be according to 
your deſires, you may go upon that of the Miniſters 
afterwards; and may ſee, by the King's Anſwer about 
the Leagues, Sc. whether {till that Counſel is predo- 
minant. By that we may fee how Holland ſtands, whe- 
ther he be our Friend or Enemy, and you will rather 
have a good effect of that than buſy yourſelves a- 
bout a particular man and his family. This is a dan- 
gerous Queſtion you put, as to the Miniſters. If it be 
carried in the Negative, you conclude that ill Counſel 
has been given the King, and the People will ſay, 
the Parliament will not remove thoſe Counſellors; and 

that Soleciſm the Houſe will be upon. In a day, or 
two, or three, you may have ſatisfaction that the King 
will not have them about him, that put a difference 
-betwixt him and his People; and your Addreſs for far- 
ther ſatisfaction will be as effectual as that of removing 
the Miniſters, If you go upon the firſt Queſtion, *tis 
in order to the ſecond, and I would have that firſt put. 
The Speaker.] The firit Debate was of an Alliance 
with the Confederates, notwithſtanding the withdraw- 
ing of the Dutch from it. The next was, Whether an 
Addreſs ſhall be made to the King for entering into 
a War with the French King. The next was, for 
a farther Anſwer to our laſt Addreſs, that the Houſe 
may have ſome light to ground their Advice upon 
and the laſt was an Addreſs, Sc. to remove thoſe 

Counſellors, who adviſed the King the Anſwer to the 
Addreſs oi May 6, 1678. | 
Sir Jobn Birkenhead.) This very 7th day of May 

the Rump Parliament was revived. 
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Sir Philip Warwick.) This is running at the herd of 
Privy Counſellors. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I never heard that the matter was 
brought to the Privy Council. If Warwick knows 
ſo much, I would be informed. 

Sir Philip Warwick.) That Council they call, 1 in 
foreign parts, ** the Junto.“ 

The Addreſs was read of May 25, 1677, (which See Vol. IV. 
p. 374.) and the King's Anſwer. 


Sir Nicholas Carew. I will not ſay any ting in com- 
mendation of our Addreſs. Should I do it, I ſhould hurt 
it. It is rather a prophecy of what is ſince come to 
paſs. But I would ſee, it any man will 1 in com- 
mendation of the Anſwer to it. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] You vill allow the king 
to be as tender in point of his Prerogative, as you are 
of your Liberties. And there is but one ſharp point 
in the King's Speech of May 28. Till the King calls 
for the Counſel of this Houſe, as to Treaties, and Al- 
liances, Sc. tis a jealous point to give it; now when 
you are beyond that, and when on ſo great a Criſis as 
this, every one may ſpeak, as though it was his laſt. 
I am ſorry that any point in the King's Speech ſhould be 
ſharp, bur beyond that one expreſſion mentioned, there 
is not any thing to give offence to the Houſe ; and 
there being but one ſharp point, methinks it ſhould not 
be ſo faſtened upon, and *tis but in the ſame degree 
you are jealous of the King's interpoling between your 
franchiſes and liberties, that the Prince is of his Prero- 
gative ; and the Act is the King's. — 

Lord Cavendiſh calls him to Order.] What fell from 
Williamſon ſeemed to reflect on the King himſelf, and 
is not an argument to be uſed here. 

The Speaker.) You are not to take notice of words, 
till a Gentleman has done his Speech. 

Williamſon goes on.) 1 am unhappy that my expreſ- 
ſon comes not up to my meaning. If this one thing 
be an error in the Council, that one ſharp thing in the 
King's Speech, I leave it on the juſtice of the Houſe, 
and God direct every man's conſcience ! 


Sir 
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Sir Thomas Meres.] I would come as calmly to this 
Vote as I would do to any thing I muſt anſwer for. 
The words in the King's Anſwer were, I am confi- 
dent it will appear in no age (when the Sword was 
not drawn,) that the Prerogative of making Peace and 
War hath been ſo dangerouſly invaded ;*” and “ but 
the empty ſound of a King.” And this Speech of the 
King's was put into the Gazette, at the latter end, 
amongſt run-away ſervants, and a loſt ſhock-dog. But 


this Anſwer from the King is a Negative to what 


was our Advice for the good of the Nation. This 


| Houſe thought the Addreſs fit, and there was not 


a Negative; and we are upon the ſame foot till. I 
take nothing of it to myſelf, but that 'tis a Negative to 
good Counſel, That Anſwer of the ſixth of May has 
the ſame verb uſed, ** ſurprized ;** and I believe the 
ſame penman that drew the one did the other. So 
when we come to adviſe, then * to diſlike the matter 
and manner** muſt ſurprize us. When we are una- 
nimous in any thing, then the Court never agrees 
with us, and where is the good of England then? This 
was then granted, that this Houſe did adviſe one thing, 
and the Miniſters another. This Houſe and theſe Mi- 
niſters cannot ſtand together. One or the other, either 
this Houſe or theſe Miniſters, muſt diſſolve. This Houſe 
has many years adviſed the King to ſuppreſs the growing 
greatneſs of France, and the Miniſters would not. The 
intereſt of the Nation is in this Houſe, and the Mini- 
ſters are of another intereſt. We can never live happily 
without the King's favour, nor he without our Advice; 
and I will die in this opinion. And J hope that every 
good man will ſee that the Miniſters diſſolve this Bond, 
and not this Houſe. If ever we be are of theſe Miniſters, 
this Houſe will be a glorious Houſe of Commons, and 
truly for the intereſt of the Nation. Then England will 
grow great, which now grows miſcrable. 

Sir Henry Capel.) Something fell from the Miniſters 
that calls me up. That League muſt be the ruin of 
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the Kingdom that puts the King upon a miſunder- 


ſtanding of this Houle. Is it not this Houſe of Com- 


mons that put the Sword into the King's Hand by the 
Militia-Act, and reſtored the Church? This Houſe has 
given great ſums of Money, and I have voted for 


a Supply for the King. But the Declaration, when it 


came out, made me ſtark-mad, and has diſordered me 
ever ſince. I will pay the Miniſters all reſpect with- 


cout doors, at Tables, and Caffee-houſes, Sc. But 


within theſe Walls we may ſpeak our thoughts. When 
Miniſters come firſt in, we muſt wink at ſmall things. 
In Queen Elizabeth's time, there were faults in the Mini- 
ſters, but ſtill the Government flouriſhed, Let the 
Government be ſafe, and that is the caſe. I move that 
you will put the Queſtion for the removal of the Mi- 
niſters, and I will give my Affirmative. I am indif- 
ferent which Queſtion you put firſt. f 


The Queſtion then being put, That anAdgreſs be preſented to his 
Majeſty to remove from his Preſence and Councils * thoſe Coun- 
ſellors who adviſed the Anſwers to the Addreſles of this Houſe 
of the 26th of May, or 31ſt of Farnary laſt, or either of them 
it paſſed in the Affirmative, 154 to 139. 


Then Sir Richard Graham moved, ©* That the Duke of 
Lauderdale might be named in the Addreſs, te be removed from 
his Majeſty's Preſence and Councils.” 


Which was ſeconded by Lord Ruſt. 


Col. Birch.] Tis commonly ſaid that the Duke of 
Lauderdale has had good luck after our Addreſſes. He 
is made an Earl, and grows fat upon the difpleaſure 
of the Houſe of Commons (I am ſure he is not grown 
lean.) I would have him removed from the King's 
Council here, and in Scotland. And let the King do 
what elſe he will with him. 

Mr Yaughan.] To ſee the cafe ſtated about the Duke 
of Lauderdale's actions, &c. and the Scotch Army, would 
require a great deal of time—Can you in Juſtice let ſlip 
the denial of your Addreſs? And thoſe perſons who ad- 


* Theie words are not in the Journal. 


viſed 
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viſed the breaking of the Triple League? The Council 
at White-hall that adviſed the breaking of that League? 
Of which Lauderdale was one. I would have him re- 
moved. ä ; RA, 
Sir Thomas Clarges.] In the 7th of Henry IV, com- 
laint was made in Parliament of Lord Latimer—and 
, Clifford beſieged the King ſo that his good Subjects could 
not come at him. They deſired the King to have them 
removed. Lauderdale promoted the beginning of 'the 
late troubles in Scotland, whereby above a thouſand mens 
lives have been loſt; but he will ſay now, that his 
judgment 1s better informed. He was then very re- 
gular ; he heard four Sermons on a Sunday. Bur his 
countrymen ſay, his manners are altered. His exceſ- 
ſes are- now remarkable, and what aſſurance have we 
that his principles are not altered? The Lords of the 
loyal party, that ſupported the Monarchy, when it was 
ſhaken, and fought for the Crown, theſe are oppreſſed 
in Scotland, and cannot be heard here. Theſe Coun- 
ſellors prevent the King's good, ſweet, mild, and mo- 
derate diſpoſition. Lauderdale does all he can to put 
that Nation in Rebellion. There muſt be a lawful 
Proſecution—If a man will not anſwer. a Bill in Chan- 
cery, a Commiſſion of Rebellion goes out againſt him, 
but armed men muſt not be ſent to quarter upon 
him. If they had been faulty in Scotland, he might 
have taken a legal courſe againſt them. IT move 
therefore, That a Committee be named to draw up 
an Addreſs on the Heads you have voted, and that you 

add your deſire of the removal of Lauderdale, &c.“ 
Sir John Hotham.] Since I ſee Lauderdale purſues to 
act what he hath formerly adviſed, I am for removing 
him. I hear it ſaid, ** That Lauderdale is a true Church- 
man,“ and I know not what; and yet he is a man of 
no morality. I wonder the Church is not aſhamed of 
ſuch a Proſelyte. Is any man deſirous to have theſe 
Counſels here? In Scotland, if any man looks but diſ- 
contented, then kill him, ſhoot him, eat him up! 
Will you have him do the ſame thing here? Are we 
Aa 4 weary 
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the Kingdom that puts the King upon a miſunder- 
ſtanding of this Houſe. Is it not this Houſe of Com- 
mons that put the Sword into the King's Hand by the 
Militia-Act, and reſtored the Church? This Houſe has 
given great ſums of Money, and 1 have voted for 
a Supply for the King. But the Declaration, when it 
came out, made me ſtark-mad, and has diſordered me 
ever ſince. I will pay the Miniſters all reſpect with- 
out doors, at Tables, and Caffee-houſes, Sc. But 
within theſe Walls we may ſpeak our thoughts. When 
Miniſters come firſt in, we muſt wink at ſmall things. 
In Queen Flizabeth's time, there were faults in the Mini- 
ſters, but ſtill the Government flouriſhed. Let the 
Government be ſafe, and that is the caſe. I move that 
you will put the Queſtion for the removal of the Mi- 
niſters, and I will give my Affirmative. I am indif- 
ferent which Queſtion you put firſt. 1 


The Queſtion then being put, That anAddreſs be preſented to his 
Majeſty to remove from his Preſence and Councils * thoſe Coun- 
ſellors who adviſed the Anſwers to the Addreſſes of this Houſe 
of the 26th of May, or 31ſt of Fannary laſt, or either of them 
it paſſed in the Affirmative, 154 to 139. 


Then Sir Richard Graham moved, „ That the Duke of 
Lauderdale might be named in the Addreſs, te be removed from 
his Majeſty's Preſence and Councils.” 


Which was ſeconded by Lord Ruſſel. 


Col. Birch.) *Tis commonly ſaid that the Duke of 
Lauderdale has had good luck after our Addreſſes. He 
is made an Earl, and grows fat upon the diſpleaſure 
of the Houſe of Commons (Iam ſure he is not grown 
lean.) I would have him removed from the King's 
Council here, and in Scotland, And let the King do 
what elſe he will with him. 

Mr Yaughon.] To ſce the caſe ſtated about the Duke 
of Lauderdale's actions, c. and the Scotch Army, would 
require a great deal of time Can you in Juſtice let ſlip 
the dental of your Addreſs? And thoſe perſons who ad- 


Theſe words are not in the Journal, 


viſed 
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viſed the breaking of the Triple League? The Council 
at M bite- hall that adviſed the breaking of that League? 
Of which Lauderdale was one. I would have him re- 
moved. | : | 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] In the 7th of Henry IV, com- 
laint was made in Parliament of Lord Latimer—and 
, Clifford beſieged the King ſo that his good Subjects could 
not come at him. They deſired the King to have them 
removed. Lauderdale promoted the beginning of 'the 
late troubles in Scotland, whereby above a thouſand mens 
lives have been loſt; but he will ſay now, that his 
judgment is better informed. He was then very re- 
cular ; he heard four Sermons on a Sunday. Bur his 
countrymen ſay, his manners are altered. His exceſ- 
ſes are now remarkable, and what aſſurance have we 
that his principles are not altered? The Lords of the 
loyal party, that ſupported the Monarchy, when it was 
ſhaken, and fought for the Crown, theſe are oppreſſed 
in Scotland, and cannot be heard here. Theſe Coun- 
ſellors prevent the King's good, ſweet, mild, and mo- 
derate diſpoſition. Lauderdale does all he can to put 
that Nation in Rebellion. There muſt be a lawful 
Proſecution—If a man will not anſwer. a Bill in Chan- 
cery, a Commiſſion of Rebellion goes out againſt him, 
but armed men muſt nor be ſent to quarter upon 
him. If they had been faulty in Scotland, he might 
have taken a legal courſe againſt them. IT move 
therefore, That a Committee be named to draw up 
an Addreſs on the Heads you have voted, and that you 
add your deſire of the removal of Lauderdale, &c.“ 
Sir John Hotham.] Since I ſee Lauderdale purſues to 
act what he hath formerly adviſed, I am for removing 
him. I hear it ſaid, That Lauderdale is a true Church- 
man,” and I know not what; and yet he is a man of 
no morality. I wonder the Church is not aſhamed of 
ſuch a Proſelyte. Is any man deſirous to have theſe 
Counſels here? In Scotland, if any man looks but diſ- 
contented, then kill him, ſhoot him, eat him up! 
Will you have him do the ſame thing here? Are we 
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weary of our Properties? And would you have him act 
all over again, here? I am againſt an Adjournment, till 
this Queſtion be put off our hands for removing Lau- 
derdale. But if the Queſtion of Adjournment muſt be 
put, as is moved, I am not for loſing the Queſtion, be- 
cauſe I am not for an Adjournment. I am a Yorkſhire- 
man; (neighbour to Scotland) and there they fear the 
very looks of Lauderdale, that he fhould bring his 
Army with him. Ws 
The Queſtion of Adjournment of the Debate being put, it 
paſſed in the Negative, 144 to 103. TED 
The Debate proceeded. 


Sir John Morton.] Lauderdale has run the Compaſs 
round in Religion. His crimes exceed others as much 
as the bigneſs of his perſon ; and if you make not this 
Vote, you catch the gnats, and let go the great fly. 

Sir Edward Dering.] *Tis a juſtice due to the worſt 
of men to hear them. We are told of ſeveral barba- 
rities in Scotland committed by him: I ſhall ſay no 
more, but that they have a Council, in Scotland, of 
their own, and complaints may be heard there. We 
never judge a man without hearing him. We never 
did it before; I never remember it. I will not bring 
my bad memory in competition with your good me- 
mory. For what is paſſed, the Act of Indemnity has 
pardoned ſome; and Lauderdale has been here now 
two years; and all this has paſſed in ſilence. If any 
man be ready with Articles againſt him, I am ready for 
Impeachment againſt him; and I would have him 
ſent for to anſwer here, but not condemn him un- 
heard. | 

Earl of Ancram.] Let us all lay this to our hearts; 
and I believe there is ſomething of Nabeth's Vineyard 
in the caſe, c. 

Mr Peorwle.] I wiſh we had not forſaken this matter 
formerly. There are three printed Acts for ſettling the 
Militia for Scotland. The firſt was a general overture 


of the thing; the ſecond modelled it in Scotland, with 


a power 
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A power to be brought into England, &c. and the third, 
to give power to the King to ſend Orders to the Privy 
Council, which they muſt obey, Sc. The Duke was 
preſent at making the two laſt Acts, and if theſe 
Acts concerned England then, much more now, when they 
have begun to act hoſtilities in their own Country. We 
had an Anſwer to our Addreſs for removing this Perſon, 
formerly, by an unſeaſonable Prorogation, and ſo the 
thing was purſued. Every man that has a ſervant that 
is a fool, or falſe to him, turns him away without any 
legal tryal. We take notice of the ill conſequence to 
France, our great neighbour, from a ſtanding Army : 
Much more in Scotland, where they begin in rapine 
and ſpoil. The Militia is raiſed in Scotland, till they 
come at the pretended rebels, upon the Lands of Duke 
Hamilton, Lord Athol, and others, whoſe families fought 
for the King, which are waſted and ſpoiled ; which 
has put Scotland into a flame not eaſily removed. I 
would therefore addreſs the King as above, Sc. 
[ Reſolved, (on a Diviſion, 137 to 92) That an Addreſs be pre- 
ſented to his Majeſty to remove the Duke of Lauderdale from 


his Preſence and Councils ; and the Committee was ordered to 
draw it up. ] 


Wedneſday, May 8. [In the Afternoon.) 


Sir Thomas Clarges reports the above Addreſs. 
| [Debate.) 


Mr Dalmaboy.] I riſe not to ſpeak for the Duke of 
Lauderdale, nor his Counſels. But ſince it does not 
appear to me, that the Duke has acted contrary to the 
Law of Scotland, I doubt not but the King will take it 
into his conſideration, and will redreſs what may be 
amiſs— N 

Sir Thomas Meres.] The Committee have not changed 
your Vote, but ſyllabically have purſued it. I did not 
riſe to interrupt the Gentleman, but what he ſays is 
againſt Order. The Vote muſt not be ſpoken againſt. 


Sir 
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Sir John Hanmer.] It does not become the Houſe of 
Commons to make ſo general an Addreſs. To aver 
the thing, without aſſerting matter of fact, I think not 
reaſonable. | 3 

Sir John Talbot.] We are told, © That this Addreſs 
may not be ſpoken againſt.” We have the ſame Li- 
berty, ſurely, in this, as in a Bill,” to throw it out. 

The Speaker interrupted bim.] You may object a- 
gainſt apart, or the whole—Bue when a Committee 
has been appointed to draw a Bill, you may except a- 
gainſt the manner and form, but not the matter. 

Sir John Talbot goes on.] You are told, That the 
Addreſs is farther than you intended.” This may 
concern many perſons in Scotland. I will apply myſelf, 
as near as 1 can, to the words, Sc. It looks, as if 
you will give too much approbation, and countenance, 
to the diſorders in Scotland, by not ſpecifying particu- 
lars againſt the Duke. This I ſay, out of duty to the 
Houſe, that we may not have a miſconſtruction without 
doors. That your meaning may be fully expreſſed, 
and that you give not, inthe leaſt meaſure, countenance 
to theſe people in the diſorders of Scotland, too apt to 
take encouragement. 

Sir John Birkenhead.) In this Addreſs againſt the 
Duke, you go not to the King with ſo much as a form- 
ed Accuſation. A new faſhioned thing of doing men 
no harm by taking away all they have from them in 
the World! Let the Roll of Parliament ſhow you one 
Precedent, that ever ſuch a thing was done from fear 
of evil Counſel, to baniſh a man be he ever ſo inno- 
cent. This Addreſs may ruin any man—(If you will 
not hear me to one point, let me go on to another) To 
damn a man thus unheard, neither let him ſpeak for 
himſelf, nor any body elſe for him! 

Sir John Ernly.] The Houſe ordered this Addreſs on 
a double Account—On the firſt Account, *tis ſaid, 
& Will you damn a man after an Act of Oblivion is 
paſſed ?** On the latter, if he has done any thing ſince 


the Act, *tis involved within your latter Addreſs of the 
26th of May. Mr 
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Mr Vaug ban.] When you make an Addreſs to the 
King by Order of the Houſe, and the matter is ſpoken 
againſt, tis againſt Order. Ernly ſaid, he would ſpeak 
to form only,” and he has ſpoken to matter, 

Sir John Ernly.] This Addreſs mult be upon the firſt, 
or the latter, of the Duke's Actions. If you call in 

Queſtion what is before the King, you poſitively take 
him off from that which he ſhould ſtand and fall for 
before the King. I do not hear the thing diſtinguiſhed, 
but complex. I would ſee where the matter is fixed. 
Here is no proof of any' thing againſt the Duke, to lead 
any man's judgment, but only general Allegations, to 
take away a man from the King's Preſence and Coun- 
cils. I would have particular matter aſſigned before I 
give my judgment. x 

Sir Thomas Meres.] 'Under favour, he ſpeaks a- 
gainſt what you have voted. He may change every 
word of the Addreſs but your Vote. All he ſays was 
anſwered, in every part, yeſterday. And ſhould I an- 
{wer him now, I ſhould be as irregular as he. 

Sir Charles Wheeler. ] I ſpeak againſt the general words, 
of © pernicious and unwarrantable actions, Sc.“ For 
what was done in Scotland was legal. The words 
point to Scotland, where Conventicles were in as good 
Order, and Array, as any Troops you have in Eng- 
land. If we are diverted there, all we can do here 
will be to no purpoſe. The King may raiſe an Army, 
if he ſees armed men againſt him; and if they come 
with armed horſe and foot, the King may raiſe an Army 
againſt them. The Lords heard nothing againſt the 
Earl of Clarendon, and without our aſſigning a cauſe 
would not impriſon him. They told us, Bring but 
one Article, and we will commit him, if the matter be 
| ſpecial.” Theſe againſt the Duke are in general terms; 

every one of the King's Council are under your Diſ- 
pleaſure, by this Addreſs, and that is no ſmall matter. 

Mr Vaugban.] If you will go upon that Meſſage 
with your proofs, all great offenders will be ſafe. Com- 


mon 
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mon fame from the Houſe of Commons is not like 
rumour in the Streets, or common Accuſation. 


The Addreſs was read, Paragraph by Paragraph * «« Pernicious 
Actions, and Counſels, &c. | 


Sir Thomas Higgins.) I would know where theſe 
<« pernicious Counſels and Actions,“ were committed; 
the time and plate, as is in all indictments. If this 
Addreſs be, no man can be ſafe, 

Sir Richard Temple.) In the former Addreſſes, you 
alleged matter of fact; and, in this, pray put in no 
generals. What Anſwer can you expect from the King? 
In theſe caſes, you always aſſign particular cauſes, or not 
ſuch generals, that the King cannot know our meaning. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] You went up with general words 
before. In the ſecond Addreſs you had particulars. 
All theſe particular matters were in the Debate, laſt night. 
A Lord, who ſpoke in this behalf, ſaid, *© There was 
Impeachment to the Lords, and Impeachment to the 
King.” You give thus far a judgment, that is fit to 
bring this Lord to a Tryal. You have three or four good 
Authorities for it, in this King's time, and ſeveral in the 
former. You thought it reaſonable, two or three years 
ago, upon matter proved at the Bar; and three Mem- 
bers proofs are enough for you, as a Grand Jury, to ac- 
cuſe on. But theſe matters,” it is ſaid, © are par- 
doned by the Act of Oblivion.“ The Anſwer was then; 
“ You do no more than ſay, favour ſhall not be ſhown 
this man. You deſire no puniſhment, and you do 
but ſay, you are of the ſame mind you were formerly.” 
But 'tis ſaid, we muſt addreſs particulars againſt 
him.“ I ſay Common fame is ſufficient to impeach a 
great man to the King, or the Lords. You did im- 
peach Lord Clarendon upon Common fame, but no 
Treaſon was proved here. They would not name the 
Author of the information, the Baron Inſola. No, but 
you would not go ſo far; only you had inducement to 

„This Addreſs againſt the Duke of Lauderdale does not . in 


the Journals, as the matter of it was afterwards added to the other 
Addreſs, which lee p. 368. 


it 
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it.” But ſay the Lords, © you muſt ſpecify particular 
matter. And you would not, and Clarendon ran away. 
The man to give Evidence was not produced here then. 
Thus you have done in Lauderdale's caſe formerly, and 
the Duke of Buckingham's before, and you may do ſo 
ſtill. 

The Speaker.) Common fame no particular man 
_ undertakes to prove, but he had inducement, Sc. to 
believe it. And you deſired that Lord Clarendon ſhould 
be ſequeſtered from his place in Parliament, and be com- 
mitted to cuſtody. That was the exception the Lords 
took againſt the charge. Then Lord Yaughan brought 
into the Houſe ſpecial matter, c“. But as to the 
Addreſs againſt the Duke of Lauderdale, in the former 
Seſſion, you are in Law, by the Prorogation, another 
Parliament, and not bound up by that. | 

Sir Thomas Meres.] As to what you ſaid laſt, about 
the former Addreſſes, you did make uſe of the proofs 
you had the Seſſion before. 

Sir Charles Wheeler.) Lord Vaughan went up to the 
| Clerk's Table, and wrote the Article of ſpecial matter 
againſt the Earl of Clarendon, and did undertake the 
proof of it, and mended his paper at the Clerk's Table. 
If we may ſpeak to add words to the Paragraph, if 
you ſay an Army was raiſed by Duke Lauderdale, in 
contempt of the Law, to ſuppreſs the fanatics,” will 
you not have that a cauſe of taking up Arms? Pray 
expreſs it. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] The Diſcourſe of Lord Clarendon is 
foreign to this matter. In the caſe of the Duke of 
Buckingham, you addrefled the King as to manners and 
ill life, and general diſlike in the People, to have him 
removed. Thoſe that like the Duke of Lauderdale's Ac- 
tions, will be for the Queſtion; thoſe that do not, will 
be againſt him; therefore pray put the Queſtion. 

Mr Williams.] Some Gentlemen ſay “ the Addreſs 
is not particular; your Vote is not particular, and 

| * See Vol. I. p. 36, | 


therefore 
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therefore your Addreſs is not. The Committee Was 
bound up by the Vote. | 

Serjeant Streete.] No man ann to lie under general 
Accuſations. Here are no particulars. I cannot tell 
whoſe caſe it may be next. I would have the Accuſa- ; 
tion certain, and let your Jullice fall A it will, 'tis 
all one to me. 

Sir John Knight. ] When the Kingdom 1 is in as great 
Danger, as ſince the Conqueſt, tis high time to adviſe 
the King to preſerve the Kingdom, by removing ſuch 
Counſellors. You do not deprive Lauderdale of honour 
or eſtate ; you only deſire to remove this man, when the 
ſafety of the Kingdom is at ftake. 

Col. Titus.) I think I am ſooner to believe the Paper 
and the Addreſs, than a repreſentation by any Mem- 
ber. Here is an Accuſation againſt this Lord of ſe- 
veral unwarrantable Actions. It there be no ſuch thing 
as in the Paper, then all this is to no purpoſe. It is 
5 ſaid, by ſome Gentlemen, that as to Scotland matters, 
1 there is no ſuch thing in the Paper; and muſt I believe 
= . the 45 — or thoſe Gentlemen? Put the Queſtion. 

'F Sir Chriſtopher Muſgrave. | The Duke of Buckingham 
ll deſired leave to be heard here, and you gave it him. 
That was a material Circumſtance. 1 would be more 
| particular againſt Lauderdale, to be able to give Judg- 
ll ment upon him. I would prevent coming to particu- 
| lars a 1 cond time, if the King ſhould call for them. 
1 To prevent the King trouble, I deſire that particular 
| cauſes may be aſſigned. 

| 


Sir Philip Warwick. I am no advocate for Lauder- 
l dale, but form of Accuſation mult be preſerved in every 
i State, I have no other aim in what 1 ſay, but that you 
. underſtanding him to be of the King's Council, Cc. Shall 
| the King join with you in puniſhment of a man, when 
you tel] him not what his Accuſation is? 


The firſt Paragraph was rejected by the Houle, on a Diviſion, 
S 152 to 151. 
| 1 [On the ſecond Paragraph. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] I ſpeak for the honour of the 


= Houſe, not to vote a thing one day, and unvote it the 
4 next. 
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next. - But as the Clerk has read the Addreſs, ſo have 
I your Vote. Your Vote cannot be unvoted. This 
part, as it remains, is incoherent. When a thing is 
brought to this, you muſt re-commit it. So as it ſtands 
now, you cannot paſs it. And you will not ſtay to re- 
commit it; therefore I would adjourn. | 

Sir Nicholas Carew.] 1 am for the honour of the 
Houſe, to make the Addreſs ſenſe. Therefore I would 
re-commit it. 

The Speaker.] You have had a Report from the 
Committee, and paſſed a Vote. The Committee have 
drawn the Addreſs. One Paragraph thereof you have 
diſagreed to. If you agree to the other, you order the 
Committee to draw up the Addreſs accordingly. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Suppole it be not done, and re- 
commitment be carried in the Negative: Then the 
Amendment muſt be done here. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) I take this to be the Order of the 
Houſe. (Ilike not Pucker:ng*s expreſſion of © cock-ſure.?”) 
- When Bills come from the Committee, and when the 
firſt Amendment upon that Bill, and firſt Alteration, 
is made, where it makes the Bill inconſiſtent, or non- 
ſenſe, you cannot mend it at the Table. The con- 
ſtant Order of the Houſe is, before it be gone through, 
to re-commit it, if inconſiſtent. 

The Speaker.] There is great difference between 


an Addreſs-and a Bill. A Bill is to be read three 
times. | 


'The Addreſs was re-committed. 
[Adjourned to]. 


Friday, May 10. 


Mr Powle reports an Addreſs agreed upon by the Committee, 
which is as follows. 


«© We your Majeſty's moſt humble and loyal Subjects, the 
Commons in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, do, in all duty 
and thankfulneſs, acknowlege your Majeſty's great Grace and 
Favour, in demanding our Advice upon the State of your Ma- 


jeſty's 
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jeſty's Affairs in this preſent juncture, wherein your Majeſty's 


honour and the ſafety of the Kingdom is ſo nearly concerned: 
According to which command of your Majeſty, we did imme- 
diately enter into conſideration of what was imparted to us by 
your Majeſty's Order; and after ſerious examination and 
weighing of the matter, we did refolve upon an Advice, which, 
becauſe of the urgency of affairs, and the expedition they re- 
quired, we did preſent in that form that was not uſual in a 
matter of ſo great importance, and which we then directed 
our Committee * to excuſe to your Majeſty, upon that con- 
ſideration.“ | | | 

&« And becauſe we apprehended that the dangers were ſo immi- 
nent, that the delay of the leaſt time might be of great pre- 
Judice to your Majeſty's ſervice, and the ſafety of the King- 
dom, after ſo much time already loſt, we thought it neceſſary 
to apply immediately to your Majeſty by ourſelves ; which, in 
matters of this nature, is wholly in the choice of this Houſe, 


and hath been frequently practiſed by us. And becauſe theſe 


occaſions are ſo preſſing upon your Majeſty, and the whole 
Kingdom [ſo] deeply ſenſible thereof, we moſt humbly beſeech 
your Majeſty to communicate to us the reſolutions your Ma- 
jeſty has taken upon our ſaid Advice, that thereby theſe immi- 
nent dangers may be timely prevented. | 
„ And whereas the Commons conceive, [that] the preſent 
inconveniences and dangers, under which. the Kingdom now 
lies, might have been either totally, or in a great meaſure, pre- 
vented, if your Majeſty had accepted of that Advice, which, 
in all humility and faithfulneſs, we preſented to your Majeſty 
on the 26th of May laſt, [and] which we re-iterated to your 
Majeſty on the 31ſt of January enſuing ; the refuſing of which 
Advice, and diſmiſſing of the Parliament in May laſt, was the oc- 
cation of thoſe ill conſequences, which have ſince ſucceeded 
both at home and abroad; all which hath ariſen from thoſe 
miſrepreſentations of our proceedings, which have been ſuggeſted 
to your Majeſty, y ſome particular perſons, in a clandeſtine 
way, without the Participation and Advice (as we conceive) 
of the Council-board ; as though we had invaded your Ma- 
jeſty's Prerogative of making Peace and War; whereas we 
did only offer our humble Advice in matters wherein the ſafety 
of the Kingdom was concerned ; which is a right was never 
et queſtioned in the times of your royal predeceſſors, and without 
which your Majeſty can never be ſafe. Upon which grounds 
your Majeſty was induced to give us ſuch Anſwers to thoſe two 


* Theſe Words are left out in the Journal. 


Addrefſles, 
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Addreſſes, rejecting our Advice, as thereby your Majeſty's 
good Subjects have been infinitely diſcouraged, and the ſtate of 
your Majeſty's affairs reduced to a moſt deplorable condition: 

e do therefore moſt humbly defire, that, for the good and ſafety 
of this Kingdom, and the ſatisfaction of your Subjects, your 
Majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to remove thoſe Counſellors, 
who adviſed the Anſwers to our Addreſſes of the 26th of May, 
and the 31ſt of January [laſt,] or either of them. - 

And we do farther moſt humbly defire your Majeſty fa- 
vourably to accept this our humble Petition and Addreſs, as 
proceeding from Hearts entirely devoted to your Majeſty's Ser- 
vice; and that as we have never yet failed of giving teftimonies 
of our Affection and Loyalty to your Majeſty's Perſon, and 
Government, ſo your Majeſty may reft confidently aſſured 
[that] we ſhall never be wanting to ſupport your Majeſty's 
greatneſs and intereſt, whilſt your Majeſty relies upon eur 
Counſels ; which can have no other end than what ſincerely 
tends thereunto, notwithſtanding any ſiniſter or ſelf-intereſted 
endeavours to make impreſſions on your Majeſty to the con- 
trary.“ 


[Debate.] 


Sir Fobn Hanmer.] A Committee may often go beyond 
their inſtructions. This was not committed, “ that 
when the King deſires the Advice of Parliament, he 
ſhould have it of one.” Tis of both Houſes, and 
not one alone, I would not have the Committee, 
though men of great parts, think that the Houſe will 
always agree with them. I would have the Addreſs 
recommitted, they having no Authority to do what they 
have done. | 

Mr Powle.] As Committees may exceed the Autho- 
rity given them by the Houſe; ſo may Gentlemen find 
| fault alſo without cauſe, and exceed that way, The 
thing was committed, with theſe inſtructions, upon the 
Debate, and the Committee have proceeded accord- 


7 ingly. 

d | The Order to the Committee, and the Votes were read, 
s and the Addreſs, Paragraph by Paragraph. 

0 Sir John Ernly.] You have gi ven Advice upon theſe 


very affairs already; and if you put the King upon 
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this, I know not how the King can give an Anſwer 
entire. There may be many. There may be one for 
one part, and another for another, and the King may 
take what he thinks beſt. I hope you will put nothing 
upon the King to tell you what's this man's Advice, and 
what's that. If the King could and would remember 
who gave him Advice, and put them out, who muſt 
be put in? God muſt give the Succeſs, when all is 
done, whoever adviſes. In this conjuncture, you are 
fo conſider the preſent State of the Nation. The King 
has ſhowed you Alliances, and in them you are to 
conſider whether Peace, or War. I hope Gentlemen 
will ftay to ſee what Advice the King will go upon, on 
what is before him, from the proffers of feveral Am- 
baſſadors. But for us to enter upon ſuch a tender 
Point as this, I know not what the conſequence may 
be. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] Whether was this Counſel given 
the King, corruptly or ignorantly ? Ernly ſpeaks to the 
laſt part of the Paragraph firſt. The firſt relates only 
o your Advice; therefore I deſire that Gentlemens 
fears, or zeal, may not ſo tranſport them, as to ſpeak 
to the laſt part firſt. 

Sir Charles Wheeler. } Ernly ſpoke not againſt the Pa- 
ragraph, nor your Order, but that the time was not 
proper for it. Therefore to remove one great difficulty, 
tis orderly to move to fall upon matters of greater 


weight, and to lay this aſide now. 


Mr Garroway. J Ir is a hard thing to offer any thing 
upon the notions ſpoken of. I am aſhamed to mention 
the Arguments ſpoken in Fenuary, © That we could not 
ſtay a moment; Alliances were ready for the French 
War. And now we mult ſtay to poſtpone your re- 
queſt to the King to enter into Alliances, when the 
Money is given for a War. Would any Argument ever 
have induced us to give Money, but for a War with 
France? We gave that Money to prepare for that 
War, and now if there be no need of Money to carry 


it on, what do we here? For here is no face of War. 


If 
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If theſe Gentlemen have no fears, let them give you a 
word of comfort, and tell you, 1 had rather die of a 
Fever, than linger on in a Conſumption. W hat mean 
you to do? Only to fit, and be at a gaze, now France 
is going on with the War? I would put the Queſtion 
to agree with the Committee. 5 
Mr Secretary Williamſon.] If this buſineſs be a proper 
means for the War, I am far from gainſaying it. Gen- 
tlemen have told you, This is going out of the way, 
and that time is not to be loſt before it be too late 
And pray God, it be not very late! I take it, the point 
now ſpoken to is not haſtening the War, and Gen- 
tlemen do doubt how much this may hinder your bu- 
ſineſs. Poſſibly the affairs of State may be better in 
other hands. But the Queſtion is, whether this diffe- 
rence may not haſten Holland to a Peace. If they go 
out of the League, how far will you come on? And 
that was offered to you; but *tis your Order to have 
the Addreſs, Sc. As to the part now read, Gen- 
tlemen doubt how far your Advice ſingle may be done. 
If the King calls his Parliament together to adviſe, it 
mult be the Advice of both Houſes, his Great Council. 
1 know not how clear you are as to that, to my ſenſe, 


Pray be clear in it. 


Mr Yaughan.] I agree with Williamſon, to go on with 
any matter to promote the War; and I would do ſo 
too, by removing thoſe who have obſtructed it all this 
while. As for what he ſpeaks of the Advice of 
both Houſes;“ 3 Edward III, the King demanded the 
Advice of Parliament, in a War againſt the French. 
The Biſhops gave Advice by themſelves; the Lords 
by themſelves; and the Commons by themſelves. And 
generally through all the courſe of Edward III's time, 
the Commons gave Advice alone. 

Sir John Ernly.] I think, in that Precedent, the Com- 
mons refuſed to give their Advice, and deſired the King 
to take Advice of the Lords. 

Mr Vaugban.] The King demanded the Advice of 
the Commons; either the French ſhould deliver him 
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Mayne, or make War with him; and ſo, I affirm, the 
Record is. 1 

Sir Villiam Coventry.) 1 would not now ſpeak, but 
that the honour and right of the Houſe is highly con- 
cerned. I wonder Gentlemen will not have the Houſe 
Juſtified, or excuſed, in what they have done already. 
Suppoſe we have been reprehended, in the King's An- 
fwer to our Addreſs, for going alone to him with our 
Advice, without the Lords, becauſe the honourable 
Gentleman (Williamſon) ſeems to argue that way. 
Now you have done it, you muſt either juſtify or ex- 
cuſe it. Suppoſe, in this matter, you ſhall be of one 
mind, and the Lords of another; they for Peace, and 
you for War, or the contrary ; ſhall the King have 
no Advice at all? It may be ſaid, © The King had better 
have no Advice than different.” I anſwer, if there be 
any flip, *tis ſupplied by your Reaſons. This ſo much 
concerns the rights and liberties of this Houſe, that I 
ftand up to ſhow my diſſent to this new doctrine. 

Mr Williams.] You may ſend the King your Advice, 
and ought to do it alone, without the Lords, in this 
caſe. In 17 Edward Ill, in Cotton's Records, fol. 37, 
the Lords by themſelves, and the Commons, by them- 
felves, gave the King Advice. The Record runs thus: 
% The Chancellor, by the King's commandment, re- 
quired the Lords and Commons to provide againſt the 
manifold Oppreſſions whereof he heard, ſo as juſtice 
might be executed to every Subject.” The Commons 
made Anſwer thereunto, That the beſt way was, that 
approved Juſtices ſhould be choſen in this Parliament 
for every County, and that upon their oath, in the ſame, 
to execute all laws, and Commiſſions to be made ac- 
cordingly.“ There is another Precedent of the Com- 
mons adviſing alone, wherein they were a little back- 
ward: The King had undertaken a War with France, 
by the conſent of Lords and Commons, and would be 
adviſed how the Peace might be kept. On theſe two 
things the King willed the Commons to conſult toge- 
ther, and that, within four days, they ſhould give 

. | Anſwer 
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Anſwer to the King and his Council, what they think 
therein. The fourth day the Commons declare, They 
are not able to counfel any thing touching the point 
of the War, whereof they deſire, in that behalf, to be 
excuſed, and that the King will thereof adviſe with his 
Nobles, and Council, and what ſhall be ſo amongſt 
them determined, they, the Commons, will aſſent unto, 
confirm, and eſtabliſh.” In Henry VIPs time, (as tis 
in Lord Bacon's Hiſtory,) the Commons alone were ad- 
viſed with about a War with France, and they alone 
adviſed him to enter into a War. 

Sir John Cotton. ] In that book of my Grandfather's, 
LCotton's Records] there are great miſtakes; but that the 
book was not his, is a great miſtake too. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] As well to do right to Sir 
Thamas Cotton, as to this Houſe, it is authentic, when 
licenſed by the Judges of the realm. In things as great 
as this, I conceive that the King has taken Advice of 
the Commons. I take upon myſelf to ſay that, in two 
Declarations, the Commons gave the King Advice ſe- 
verally. As to the firſt of them (about Relaxation) 
here was a long Debate (though for their commen- 
dation here was a very happy and laudable obſerva- 
tion of Order.) They would not proceed upon it, be- 
cauſe it ſeemed to encourage Preſbytery, and adviſed 
it not either legiſlatively, or otherwiſe. As to the ſe- 
cond (the Declaration) the Houſe thought it gave tao 
much countenance to Popery. Both theſe were ſepa- 
rately by this Houſe. In the laſt Addreſs you were 
very haſty, and ſo omitted that folemnity that was 
requiſite, and you aſked the King's excuſe. And now 
you are reducing that matter into form ; but who knows 
but that this Houſe may go by way of the Lords, 
when the form of the Addreſs is agreed to? In this 
Addreſs the firſt Paragraph is read, and why was the 
Report called for now? The Addreſs expreſſes ſuch 
duty and thanks to a Prince as becomes us, when we 
are called to conſult of public Aﬀairs. I would know 
the exceptions againſt it. The firſt Paragraph is over. 
1 B b 3 Lou 
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You may do what you will with the reſt. IT am ſure 
tals is a very worthy Paragraph, and I would pur 
it to the Queſtion. 

Serjeant Sreete.] I doubt not but you may go to 
the King alone, with the Addreſs. In the King” s Speech, 
about kclaxation for Diſſenters, you went to the King 
alone. Soon after you went again, in February ; and you 
gave your Advice to the King not to give Relaxations. 
The Records mentioned have miſtakes in them, I 
having compared them with the tranſcripts I have at 
home. I would have the Addreſs lie upon the table 
a day or two; to-morrow the Lords conſider of the 
King's Speech, and if they come to you for Advice, 
I know not elſe how you can extricate yourſelves out 
of that difficulty. And the King, in the interim, will 
be active to your ſatisfaction. And I would ſuſpend 
this matter till Monday. . 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I would have you put the Queſtion 
now. If you are reſolved not to proceed, I am con- 
tented ; but I think Gentlemen had their eye upon the 
Addrefs to prevent a general Peace. 

Sir William Coventry.) Perhaps the thing may be 
ſoftened, by altering the penning ; and I would have 
the Paragraph read again. 

Sir George Downing. ] I would not have you pro- 
ceed in this Addreſs for the preſent—His Arguments 
were againſt the whole matter of the Addreſs, and ſo * 
was taken down to Order. 

Col. Birch.) | would go on with the Addreſs, for 
if not now, never. This Houſe has always been ſteady 
to one point, the Confederacy. Could you be brought 
to vote one thing one day, and another, another; that 
once ſaid, there will be no more truſt in you, by the 
people, than in other men that do ſo, 

Mr Pow!/e.] I think this the moſt proper time for 
this Addreſs, becauſe *tis apprehended there is a ge- 
neral Peace working, and becauſe that is croſs to the 
intention of this Houſe ; Therefore I would go on 
with this. 


Mr 
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Mr MValler.] I can find no fault with this Addreſs; 
?tis penned according to your Vote. T he Objection 
made to it is, That you go to the King without the 
Lords, he having aſked both your Advices.” And a 
Gentleman anſwered, <** Poſſibly when you have paſſed 
the Addreſs, that might be too.“ Bur that will not 
lie at our doors, having addreſſed to this matter al- 
ready. Some ſay, © the Lords have the matter in con- 
fideration.” There are Precedents that we have gone 
to the King without the Lords. But that comes not 
to the preſent Queſtion. The Record does not ſay 
(I think) that the Commons did go to the King a 
ſecond time. In Rome, there was a Lex Araria—In 
the Palatinate War, the Lords and we went all together. 
We here draw two ways, but by reaſon of that we 
ſtrive for Victory; and perhaps may carry it by a Voice 
or two. But in ſo great a thing as this—In Spain, ſome- 
times it went as the Queen- Mother would have it, 
ſometimes as Don Fohx—lIn Holland, ſometimes there is 
a Stadtholder, and ſometimes none. We ſee the in- 
convenience of this conteſt abroad. Shall we not 
ſee it at home? Let us carry things therefore with a 
whole Vote. The way to union is, to prefer pub- 
lic Wiſdom before private. Here is matter of War and 
Peace before you. But I do not know any man to be 
criminal that gives contrary Advice to ours. In one 
Parliament we gave one Advice, and the Council ano- 
ther. Whether we were culpable, or the Council, I 
know not. Like a Tortoiſe that will bear a Cart on its 
ſhell, ſo is the Government. 

Col. Titus.) The Queltion is, whether we ſhall pro- 
ceed now, in this matter. I cannot but extremely 
commend the ingenuity of a perſon on this ſide the 
way (Downing) who ſaid, he was, and ever will be, 
againſt Privy Counſellors, who adviſe contrary to the 
Opinion of this Houſe.” He is a man of honour, and 
will keep his word—And now I am for this Addreſs, 
becauſe it is for the honour of this Houſe. If things 
may eternally be revoked, and be never at an end, 
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who can have reliance on your Counſels, when numbers 
prevail with you to change? There was a Debate in 
the Senate of Rome, about a Governor's ill manage- 
ment of a Province. An honeſt Senator oppoſed the 
injuſtice of the Governor; and the next day they would 
queſtion the thing again. Says he, Better a particular 
Province ſuffer, than the whole Senate of Rome ſuffer 
in honour.” How ſhould men reſt ſatisfied in what 
we do, when we are not ſatisfied ourſelves? If in 
giving of Money, one . propoſes raiſing it by Land- 
Tax, another by Exciſe, and another by a Poll, yet 
*tis in order for raiſing the Money you have voted, 
Is not this diſingenuity, to be for the thing, and not 
for the means? Therefore I would put the Queſtion, 
Whether we ſhall proceed now in the Addreſs. 

[The Queſtion was put accordingly, and paſſed in the Affir- 
mative, 176 to 174+] CF 

| On the next Paragraph. 


Mr Secretary Milliamſon. I cannot agree in what it 
alleges, ** that the King, in not taking your Advice, 
in the Jaſt Addreſs, was the cauſe of the ill conſequen- 
ces that followed.“ I think that relates to the Alliances, 
as not ſuch as you intended and meant, of which I 
ſhall fay ſomething, that you have not yet been trou- 
bled with, May Advice was for a League, offenſive 
and defenſive, with the States, Sc. The King has ſo 
done, I take it; and to the preſervation of Flanders, 
as is clear by the Treaty before you. As to ſome circum- 
ſtances, perhaps it is not ſuch, but *ris of that ſort of 
Treaty that you adviſed the King to enter into ; though 
*tis not to that degree you can wiſh, yet that it was 
not fully, was not the King's fault. *Tis for Peace, 
and therefore not ſuch as you adviſe, But the nature 
of it is not ſuch a one as you would deſtroy, becauſe 
it carries a Peace with it. When conſidered, *tis as 
much, and as large conditions as the Allies would come 
into; and then *ris as much as Þ fo adviſed. There 


have been ſeyeral eſſential non-performances, ſq that the 
* Kiog 
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King, on this ſide, could enter into no other Treaty. 
The Treaty of the Prince of Orange here was the de- 
bauching, ſeparating, alienating Holland from us to 
France in a Peace—This was the mind of the States, 
before the Prince of Orange came into England to ſpeak 
with the King—The States: thought of it before ever 
that time was, and they excuſe it from Caſualties. 
Aud ſo Williamſon talked on, much at the rate of bis 
former Speeches on the like occafion, to trifle away time, 
that the Houſe might be wearied out, and grow thin. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.| All MWilliamſon's diſcourſe was 
ſeaſonable, when the Treaties were diſcourſed of, and 
the ſame thing he ſaid then that he has ſaid now again. 
Your Vote is the foundation of what you have done. 
Would he have that recalled ? He has told you, This 
was the beſt Treaty that could be had, and no better.“ 
But how does any body know that was- the act of the 
Prince of Orange here, to treat without the States know- 
ledge? And their mind not known, Lord Fever/ham 
was ſent into France, &c. How could the Dutch mind 
be known, when it was never aſked ? 

Sir William Coventry.] I am called up by Williamſon. 
He ſaid, The Dutch were releaſed of the Pyrenean 
Treaty, and went into that of Aix la Chapelle.” I 
would to God we had done ſo too, that we had gone 
into that Treaty ; but ſince I am up, I will ſpeak to 
this Paragraph: I think the greateſt part of it is for 
juſtifying ourſelves ; for, four years together, there is not 
a Cobler in the ſtreets, but could have told what would 
ſave England. Have the Parliament not done it ? Let 
them have the ſhame ef it ; though I muſt ſay, it ought 
to, have been done, though it had not been ſpoken of 
here. They are not abſolved that ſhould have done it. 
I will not fay Treaties are ſafe—Suppoſe the King of 
France will not moleft you, or that the Confederates 
will take up Arms, when laid down—We are juſtifying 
ourſelves — the Parliament is not in fault. We, 
out of our care for the Nation, have put the King in 
mind of it; we ſay, ** Our Addreſſes have not been 
| | hearkened 
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hearkened unto.” Says Williamſon, They have been 


hearkened unto.?? 


I am far from undertaking to enter 
the liſt with him about Treaties. 


J have not one ſcript, 


nor print of them—But that would have taken away the 
ſcruple, if any thing had been done. But here is not 
one ſtep made in them, till December laſt. What has 
made the Confederates thus worn out, but that you 
came not up to fortify the Alliance? In October they 
were tired out with ill ſucceſs, as well as weary, after 
they had attempted Char/eroy with ſhame and diſho- 
nour *, the Duke of Lorrain retreated, Fribourg was 
taken ＋: Ill ſucceſs has wearied them—And your Ad- 
vice was not followed, and nothing was dane till De- 
eember, when all was diſheartened. 


Sir Jobn Ernly ſpoke much to the purpoſe with 


Williamſon. 


Mr Garroway.] Ernly tells you, That all the World 
is a match for France, but does not tell you that all 
the World is a match for France and England. He does 
not tell you of ſuffering the forces of 10,000 men of 
ours to remain in France. After all our Addreſſes to 
enter into Alliances, I ſhould be ſorry to excuſe men 
from doing things fo wilfully, and that it was out of 
policy to keep France in War—Our forces are ſtill there, 
and there are no Articles for the return of theſe men. 
Give the King your Counſel, and if once you remove 


The Prince of Orange ſat down 
before Charleroy, which, it was pre- 
ſamed, was neither prepared for a 
Siege, nor could be time enough 
relieved. But the French had early 
intelligence of the deſign; and the 
place was not only put in a con- 
dition to hold out a long and vi- 
gorous Siege, but M. de Louwors, 
the firſt mover of the French Coun- 
cils, with great diligence drew to- 

ether Juch bodies of forces, to re- 
inforce the Duke of Luxembourg, that 
without weakening M. de Crequi, 
he was able to face the Prince be- 
fore Charleroy, veſore the trenches 
could be opened. 


Upon theſe unexpected and ſur- 


prizing efforts of the French, his 
Highneſs called a Council, to ad- 
vile whether to march and fight the 
French Army, or raiſe the Siege : 
The laſt was reſolved, and accord- 
ingly executed, and there with ended 
the Cop paign in Flanders. Ralph. 
+ The Campaign ended as much 
to the advantage of the French in 
Germany, as in Flanders ; the Mar- 


ſhal Je Crequi not only holding the 


Duke of Lorrain at bay, but obtain- 
ing a very conſiderable Advantage 
over him at a place called Hochberg, 
and after that carrying Fribourg in 
Briſgaw, before his Highneſs could 
come up to its relief, Ditro. 
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theſe men from the King. you may go on boldly to 
it to ſave the Nation; and put the Queſtion for the 
Paragraph. 88 | 
Mr Finch. ] I differ not from the Vote, in the leaſt. 
circumſtance. I profeſs here, and in a greater Aſſembly, 


before God Almighty, that what I ſhall ſay is in my ſin- 


cerity, Cc. Did I really believe that this you are a- 
bout was to accompliſh the end you intend, I would 


not be againſt it. If the Miniſters mend for the time 


to come, I hope what is done will be forgotten. When 
you did proceed firſt in your Addreſs, I believe that 
Advice was not taken, whilſt thoſe Miniſters were there, 
whom you would have removed. All that was returned 
was, That the matter and manner of your Addreſs were 
not acceptable. The arraigning of the King's proceed- 


ings was the exception, not the matter or manner you 


adviſed. This is an accuſation, and a condemnation, of 
the Miniſters, without hearing them, almoſt, in an ar- 
bitrary manner, ſubverting Magna Charta, which we do 
all to ſupport. It is yet of farther ill conſequence, in 
point of Juſtice, From the Conqueſt to this Day, there 
is but one Precedent of this nature, and that was the 
late Duke of Buckingham * : And that Aſſaſſination up- 
on him was, becauſe the Houſe of Commons remon- 
ſtrated againſt him. And *tis the Duty of every man 
to avoid the like occaſion—There are Precedents of re- 
movals of perſons by Act of Parliament only. May 
not the King apprehend this an encroachment on his 
Prerogative ? And, perhaps, ſome of the Houſe of 
Peers may be concerned in it; and now the Crown is 
at ſtake, let us not make the King jealous that we 


will ſubvert his Prerogative in the leaſt. The Jealou- 


ſies in Holland have made them almoſt caſt themſelves 
into the Arms of the French. Do not farther that jea- 
louſy. It has no good ends, It may have many ill 
ones. Therefore lay aſide the Queſtion. | 
Mr Yaughan.}] 1 never thought, that, when Counſel 
was good, it would make perſons afraid of Aſſaſſination 
* Stabbed by Felton. 
| from 
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from the People; and if bad, that we could ſuffer thoſe 
perſons to be about the King. As to Finch's legale 
judicium, by Magna Charta, per pars; if you cannot 
do this, I know not what you ean do; and you are 
told, the King has made a League, but has not come 
up to what you would have But you have condemned 
that League. And ſhall any man here ſay the contrary? 
How can that League be purſuant to our Addreſſes, 
when the King tells us, He will have nothing to ſay 
to our Addreſſes ? 

Sir William Hickman.] It is ſaid, This Judgment 
might be by Peers, Cc.“ If ſo, let him name the 
Adviſers z and as to putting theſe Miniſters out of their 
Freehold, by removing them, it is no more than put- 
ting a Juſtice of Peace out of Commiſſion z and we 
have ſeen Juſtices of the Peace put out lately, for ex- 
ecuting Laws againſt Popery. 

Sir Thomas Meres. | This Debate is irregular. But 
would have any man ſhow me, that our Advice; in the 
Addreſs, was nor a good thing, and then he will ſay 
ſomething to the point. They that urged Catton's Re- 
cord are irregular— They that contradicted it are as ir- 
regular. . | 

On a Diviſion, the Paragraph was agreed to, 170 to 167. 

On the next Paragraph. Suggeſted to your Majeſty by ſame 
particular perſons, c.. | 
Mr Powle.] Now that we have ſo great a Perſon 
to deal with, as the French King, he would not 
go upon this work,“ is Dering's Argument. But 
this Addreſs is for nothing but the removal of thoſe 
who have been corrupted by France. This Addreſs is 
faid to be againſt Law, and Magna Charta. This is a 
good Plea, and a good Argument, why great afficers 
ſhould not be turned out but; they confider not turn- 
ing out inferior Juftices. In them, it feems, it is 
juſtice, but in thoſe injuſtice. Whoever ſpeaks againſt 
this Paragraph, ſpeaks againſt your Vote, which, in 
my mind, is againſt Order. 8 
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Col. Titus.] How often has this been ſaid, This 
is the Act of the King!“ Now, it ſeems, you muſt 
give thanks to the Miniſters for the good that is done, 
and lay the harſh part on the King. | | 

Sir Nicholas Carew.] I do not think it hard that the 
ſame juſtice ſhould be done to the Miniſters, as they 


have lately done to ſome of our Members (Mr Saville, 


Sir William Lowther, and Sir Cyril Wyche) who are 
turned out of their places for voting with their con- 
ſciences—That, it ſeems, is no injuſtice. 
On a Diviſion, the Paragraph was agreed to, 169 to 166. 
The laſt Paragraph“ Rely upon our Counſel, &c.” alfa 
ed. | | | 
2 That the Members of the Privy Council, do de- 
fire to know the King's Pleaſure when this Houſe ſhall attend 
him with the Addreſs.] 
| The Queſtion for adjourning paſſed in the Negative, 158 
to 150. 

Sir Richard Grabam.] I move that the Vote againſt the 
Duke of Lauderdale may be added to the Addreſs. 

Col. Birch. ] I hear, Lauderdale has a Penſion out of the 
ſacred Money, the Cuſtoms, granted for the defence of 
the Sea. By what has been proved againſt him at our 
Bar, he has ſo ill interpreted the Law of Scotland, that 
I would not have him come to interpret ours. That 1s, 
his purting the Soldiers there upon free quarter, and his 
taking of Bonds from Landlords, that their Tenants 
ſhould not keep Conventicles. 

The Speaker.] If you once vote a thing, no man 
can come near it, to retract it, or touch it, to revoke 
it, without leave of the Houſe. The Committee brought 
you an Addreſs, and you rejected the form. 

Sir Thomas Meres.] We move you, (no Committee, ) 
to form nothing but merely the Vote, That your 
Majeſty would be pleaſed, at the defire of the Commons, 
to remove the Duke of Lauderdale from your Preſence 


and Councils.” 


The Speaker.] If the Houſe pleaſes, they may form 


| ſuch an Addreſs, but it was never done without a Coma 


mittee, 
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mittee. By way of Amendment it may be added to the 
Addreſs, in the Houſe, but never the entire Addreſs. 
Sir Thomas Lee.] 1 think you orderly moved, that 
when a Committee miſtakes the ſenſe of the Houſe, and 
it may be mended at the Table, you need not recommit 
it. I thinks the Houſe may as well direct the Speaker 
to deliver the Vote to the King, with your own mouth, 
without making a Speech, as when you preſent Bills in 
the Lords Houſe. TT 

Mr Garreway.] I would not have new ways in the 
thing, but have a Committee draw an Addreſs for 
to-morrow. | 

Sir Thomas Lee.] You muſt either re-commit it, or 
mend it at the Table. *Tis a doubtful matter, it ſeems, 
and I would willingly ſee the opinion of the Houſe. 


[ Reſolved, That the matter of the Addreſs concerning the Duke 
of Lauderdale be added to the Addreſs this day agreed, in theſe 
words following: And we farther humbly beſeech your Ma- 


geſty, That the Duke of Lauderdale may be removed from your 
Councils and Preſence “.] 


Saturday, May 11. 


Early, when the Houſe was thin, by ſurprize, Mr Secretary 
IVilliamſon moved the Houſe, to ſupply the King with Money, 
Ships, Sc. on a verbal Meſſage from his Majeſty, „That the 
charge was ſo great, that he muſt be forced to lay up ſeveral of 
the great Ships, already provided, and to diſband many of the 
Forces newly raiſed, it he were not ſpeedily ſupplied.” 


Mr Mallet.) I defire that the Mace may be ſent into 
Weſtminſter Hall, and the Court of Requeſts, for your 
Members to attend. 

Mr Boſcawen.] I wonder that Money ſhould be moved 
for before we have an Anſwer from the King to our 
Addreſs. I would know of the honourable perſon that 
moved it, whether we are like to have Peace, or War; 
for hitherto we are dealt with like Children. By my 


It appears by the Journal, that for a quarrel that had happened 
Lord Obrien and Sir Thomas Chich- between them on a Diviſion of the 


ley were this day ordered into the Houle, in which blows were given. 
cuſtody ot the Serjeant at Arms, 


conſent, 
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conſent, not a penny of Money till we are plainly dealt 
with. 

Mr Secretary Williamſon.] Gentlemen aſk, whether 
we ſhall have War, or not?” If the thing muſt have its 
iſſue by the way and manner we have propoſed, we 
can expect little. The Dutch Miniſtry were in great 
trouble at our proceedings yeſterday. I pacified them as 
well as I could, but upon the whole they feared ſome 
things that paſſed here would have that effect. I ſay, 
they deſire to go deeper with you, and go higher. I told 
you formerly how peremptory they were Van Leuen, 
is another ſort of man, than Van Bennegen. *Tis ſo far 
from true, that they would be brought over to the 
French Alliance as the other was, that they would be 
brought to carry on the War—As for theſe two Towns, 
the Prince declared, he knew his Uncle's mind ; com- 
paring things together, he could make conjecture—Bur 
whether it be Peace, or War, Spain mult be paid— 
And fear not to be outdone in the Supply—That no- 
thing may be in the King's hand—And I would this 
day be upon it. 

Sir Thomas Clarges.] I wonder that Gentlemen will 
move you againſt a Vote of the Houſe, for ſecuring 
Religion, Sc. before you go upon any other matter.“ 
We now are in a ready way for Money; but Popery, a 
Bill of half a dozen Sheets, has lain with the Lords twelve 
months. Till we be rid of thoſe Counſels, that have ſo 
miſled us, we have nothing to give the King. I won- 
der at being told, when we raiſed this Army, ** that 


we were to have a War.” And Williamſon told you, 


that it was a War, and the King of France was taken 
by the beard.” Elſe oO, ooo J. was too much to be 
given “ towards a War. We had an account of the 
Conference between the French and Dutch Amhaſſador. 
The French ſaid, He would break off all Treaty till 
the Prince came home.” The plan of all that Treaty 
betwixt the French and Dutch was made here—And 
now we muſt give more Money to ſupport theſe Mini- 
ſters, in what they have done amiſs. Common fame 

ſays, 
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ſays, that ſome Gentlemen have been turned out of 
their places, for their voting, and juſt upon their voting 
againſt the Miniſters. (Mr Saville, Sc.) A man that 
comes out of a room where one is killed, with a knife 
bloody, the Jury will find guilty, when no other man 
appears to have done the fact. 

Mr Goring.] I would know, how that Gentleman 
knows they are turned out of their places, for giving 
their Votes here. 

Sir Thomas Clarges ] I ſaid © Com mon fame ſays ſo.” 

Sir Charles Wheeler.) He ſaid. We are reduced to 
ſlavery.” I would have thoſe Words written down. 

Sir John Hotbam.] More than Common fame will 
make that out. That you are very near ſlavery is 
more than Common fame. If theſe pranks go on, we 
ſhall be reduced to ſlavery.“ 

Sir Thomas Meres.] Tis ſaid, That Members are 
turned out of their places for giving their Votes here, 
Sc.“ I know not for what other reaſon they are turned 
out. I would have ſome other cauſe aſſigned, if they 
know it. Juſt upon ſuch an occaſion they are turned 
out; one may make a probable conjecture, though no 
demonſtration, of it; and as the conſequence, if the 
Houſe be uſed to it, it will loſe its liberty and freedom; 
and what makes people free but liberty to give their 
Votes here ? 

The Speaker.] If it be inſiſted upon, That the 
words ſpoken gave exception, before you go on in the 
Debate, they muſt be written down. 

Sir Thomas Littleton.) I would have the words writ- 
ten down, Clarges gave a Compariſon of © a Jury that 
would find it murder in the perſon that came out of a 
houſe, with a bloody knife, &c. and no other cauſe ap- 

ear.“ I would have the words written down. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] If my worthy Friend, Wheeler, had 
known what his Soldiers had done in Southwark, he 
would not have been ſo forward in this, Cc. 

Mr Garroway. ] Theſe Gentlemen, that would have 


the words written down, would not be ſo forward, Fn _ 
ear 
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heard of what I ſhall tell you What thoſe Soldiers are, 
and what they have done. Then you will judge whe- 
ther it is fit to give Money to ſupport them in their 
carriage. I would, in this unlucky juncture, do any 
thing for your ſervice. Let Gentlemen get on in the 
Report, and wave this Motion. If you will go on, 
let the words the Gentleman ſpoke be aſſerted in writing, 
and 'do what you pleaſe upon them. 

The thing went off. 
The Speaker reports the ſubſtance of the King's Meſſage 
by Williamſon, vix. That, by reaſon of the Expence and j 
harge his Majeſty has been at, for equipping and furniſhing his A 
Navy; and railing Soldiers, &c. [he deſires] that the Houſe 
would [immediately] enter into conſideration of a Supply for 


him ; for his Majeſty muſt either diſband the men, or pay 
them, &c *. | 
Mr Garroway.] Pray let us be plain and ſee; for, 
as things are, we can make no Judgment of them. : 
Let us know our Anſwer from the King to our Addreſs; | 
and do like reaſonable men. They have had great time ; 
to conſider ; we have had none. Pray let this Meſſage 
alone till Monday. We know not why we ſhould diſ- | 
band theſe forces, or keep them up, for we know no- ; 
| 


thing of War, ar Peace. Whatever we do, will elſe 

be by chance; it may be very well, or very ill. I would 
therefore conſider of it. 
Mr Porple.] There is one word in the King's Meſſage 
which I take notice of, the word immediately.“ To [ 
enter into the Debate, I will always ſhow as much reſ- | 
pect to the King's Meſſage, as any man: But I think j 
that word © immediately** over-rules the Debate, and | 


intrenches upon the Privileges of this Houſe. I am i 

ſorry thoſe about the King will impoſe theſe things þ 

upon his Majeſty. It will be time to take up this De- | 7 

| bate, when our Grievances are redreſſed, and our Ad- il 
| * In the Journal, the words are the ſame with thoſe in the Secre- j 
tary's firft Speech. The former part of the Meſſage was, That his x 


Majeſty had appointed 4 o'clock in the afternoon for their attendin 
him with the Addreſs.” 8 


Yor. V. Ce als | 


— 
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dreſs anſwered, And then, giving Money ought to 
be the laſt thing conſidered. Why was the Army ſo 
haſtily raiſed? Which was no good fign of good In- 
tention to the Public. Let thoſe about the King ſet 
things right and ſtrait. Till then, *tis too raw and 
frein to go upon Money. And I would let fall the 
Debate now, and go upon other buſineſs. WF: 

Su John Ernly.] You muſt diſband theſe men that 
are raile.', or pay them. If it be a War, theſe men 
are ready for you, and I am glad we are in ſo much 
readineſs towards it. I am no more for a ſtanding 
Army than any Gentlemen hcre—But I would give, the 
King ſoine reſolution of his Meſſage. If we conſider it 
not now, that we would do it ſome other time. You 
cannot leave it thus, without great diſſatisfaction to 
the Nation. | 

Col. Birch.] This was a work of darkneſs, from the 
beginning. We gave Money for what we ſee now not 
a word of it true: A bargain performed on the one 
fide, and not on the other. We were told, that we 
mult truſt the King with the Treaties, becauſe the thing 
could not be well diſcovered to us.* No doubt but 
the King knows the bottom of all this, and if he diſ- 
band the men, and diſcharge the Ships, he knows why 
he does it But ſtill we have no Anſwer to making of 
Leagues that we adviſed. If the King enter into this 
League, we ſhall ſee all the Quotas of the Confede- 
rates—But will any man give Money till he knows 
for what? But I find it is ſtill deſigned for a Peace with 
the French King, and whenever you leave that King 
with 100 fail of Ships, and 100,000 men, you are in 
a worſe condition than any War can make you. Upon 
the whole, this js like a Queſtion, that a man can- 
not tell whether to give his Affirmative or Negative to. 
Therefore, I would not adjourn it, but let it fall. 

Mr Sacheverell.) I wiſh I could ſee a bottom to go 
upon— That which I inſiſt upon is, not to give Money 


in time of War, to wheedle us into a Peace; and = 


L will not give Money upon falſe ſuggeſtions. 
would 
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would not put any marks upon this Meſſage, but let 
that fall. If we ſee they will go into a War, I will be 
as ready as any man to give Money; but ſeeing all this 
is for a Peace, Clarges's words might be admitted. 

Sir Edmund Fennmgs.] The King cannot give an An- 
ſwer to your Addreſs, till he has an Anſwer to the Meſ- 
fage he ſent us to-day. Common fame ſays, we talk 
of War—Yet we can go little towards it without Sup- 
ply. Can an Army be raiſed one day, and ſent over 
into Flanders another ? Unleſs the King be ſupplied, he 
cannot proceed. . : 

Sir William Coventry.] I differ in opinion from thoſe 
Gentlemen that thought it too haſty to raiſe the Army; 
for elſe it would have been undiſciplined ; and I am for 
Money to maintain the War. But why ſhould we pro- 
ceed now we have no light to go by? Will any man 
be ſatisfied to give Money for War, when we {ee no- 
thing but a face of Peace? 100,000 /. would diſband 
this Army. And if we ſhould give a ſmall ſum of 


Money, the Confederates will leave you. If you ſtay. 


till all Flanders be gone, you will do as King James 
did in the Palatinate War, treat, and treat, till all was 
gone, and no body to treat with him. If people urge 
us upon Money now, it muſt be anſwered in the Ne- 
gative; which I would not give the King. If the War 
really be, he muſt be a madman who will not give 
Money; and if it be a Peace, no Engliſhman will be for 
keeping up the Army. Till we have more light, we 
know not what to ſay, and I would decline a Nega- 
tive upon the King which all our ſouls abhor. 

Col. Titus.) There is a Vote already againſt this 
Queſtion. And, in ſhort, by this Queltion, either we 
give our Money we know not why, or elſe we put a 
Negative upon the King; neither of which I would do; 
and therefore I would not have the Queſtion put. 


Mr Pepys.] When J promiſed that the Ships ſhould 


be ready, by the 3oth of May, it was upon the ſuppo- 
fition of Money for the go Ships propoſed by the 
King, and voted by you, their ſizes, and rates; and 1 
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doubt not by that time to have go Ships; and if they 
fall ſhort, it will be only from the failing of the Str eights 
Ships coming home, and thoſe but two. I would have 
Clarges's harſh words explained, viz. © cheated of ano- 
ther ſum of Money.“ There has not been one penny of 
it ſpent, but towards a War with the French King... If 
there has been a cheat, tis on the King's ſide, who 
has debarred himſelf of all of it. Peace itſelf is War 
with France. Peaceful Counſels and warlike Prepara- 
tions cannot ſubſiſt. Supplies are not in your hands, 
to have them when you pleaſe. This is. the time of 
the year to ſend to the Baltic for ſtores, and this is the 
time for that Supply. | 

Sir Robert Howard.] Pepys here ſpeaks rather like an 
Admiral than a Secretary, I' and © we.” I wiſh he 
knows halt ſo much of the Navy as he pretends. Now 
the King of France is greater at Sea than we, with 
all the Preparations that are pretended. I hear the 
name of the King ſo often uſed, that I am ſorry for it. 


Wie that are againſt their opinion, are as much for the 
King's ſervice as they. 


Mr Boſcawen.] I know not the ground of aſking 
Money, now we are halting between two opinions; 
Peace and War. If we were in a Grand Committee, 
to conſider of giving Money upon Propoſals, the De- 
bate would be more proper. But I would adjourn the 
Houſe, that the honourable perſon who brought the 
Meſſage for Money, Sc. may be free to tell you whe- 
ther we are to be in Peace, or War. 

Sir Thomas Lee.] I think it well moved to adjourn 
the Houſe now, becauſe the Houſe is put upon diffi- 
culties that the Houſe was never upon before. You 


have had an Anſwer of „ ſurprizing,” only, and no 


more. I would have you ſeverely puniſh thoſe who miſ- 
repreſent you to the King; tis abſolutely neceſſary. When 
things come clearly before you, it will be hard to be 
excuſed, that an Army ſhould be raiſed, and no War. 
I wonder Gentlemen will ſay, “you expect manage- 
ment of the War, Sc.“ If, as ſome have put it, the 


Nation 
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Nation is at as much charge in Peace as War, I am 
therefore for War. If you become not fatal to them 
that endeavoured to ruin you, they may be fatal to un- 
do you. | 


Sir Henry Capel.] If the Queſtion paſs in the Nega- 


tive, then *twill be a diſreſpect to the King, and, in 
effect, a Negative to Money; and the French King 
will make his advantage of it. If this be carried in the 
Affirmative, by two or three Voices, the conſequence 
will be Money coming heavily on. If we diſband the 
Army, there muſt be Money. I hope the King will 
take care of a good Peace, and if we have War, we 
ſhall ſtand by him in either. | wth 

Mr Garroway.] Perhaps they will diſband a few 
men troubleſome to them, and leave the reſt to be 
troubleſome to us. And that I fear of the Peace. In 
9 Henry IV, you will find it in the Record, tis a- 
gainſt your Privileges, and you will have it made out, 
* That none of your Debates are to be diſcloſed.” —If 
the King be told the thing—It may be left indefinite, 
and I would adjourn. | 

Mr Vaugban.] If all the deluſions of the laſt Seſſion 
were forgotten, then this might have been moved; 
but now we have the ſame ſtories repeated, and more 
would rejoice againſt giving Money than for it ; be- 
cauſe they would heighten ſtill the King's diſpleaſure 
againſt you. Theſe Proceedings are a brand upon the 
Miniſters, and I would have them pay for it. 

Col. Birch.) This Meſſage muſt plainly be a late 
reſult. Whoever put the Houſe upon this Queſtion, 
could not expect a ſmooth Anſwer; they could not but 
expect a Negative on this of Money. Some of the 
King's Council are good, and I am apt to believe ſome 
are bad; and you have ſaid ſo. There are twins in 
the womb. If you adjourn till Monday, there 1s the 
ſame ſnare ſtill, if we have no more light, neither 
Peace nor War, | 


The previous Queſtion for adjourning the Debate paſſed in 
the Negative, 178 to 177. 
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| In the Afternoon. 


The Houſe attended the King with the Addreſs, to which his 


Majefty was pleaſed immediately to return this Anſwer : 


« This Addreſs is ſo 8 that I am not willing ſpee- 
dily to give it the Anfwer it deſerves *.” 


Monday, May 13. 


His Mandy prorogued the Parliament till May 23, which the 

Lord Chancellor declared in very few words. | 
Before the Commons were ſent for up to the Lords Houſe, 

by the Black Rod, the King ſpoke thus to the Lords: | 


« Aly Lords, 


<« J have received an Addreſs of ſuch a nature from the Houſe 
of Commons, as I cannot but reſent very highly, from the ill 
conſequences I have lived to ſee from ſuch Addreſſes. I intend 
therefore to prorogue them for ſome ſhort time, in hopes the 
will confider better what they ought to do at their return. I 
have choſen to tell this to you firft, becauſe I would have you 
Inow I am very well ſatisfied with the dutiful behaviour of this 
Houſe, and you will by that time be more enabled to give 
me your Advice.“ | 


This Anſwer is not entered in this Saſion, and is alſo confirmed 


the Journals of the Houſe, but is by Sir John R in his Me- 
9 in Sir Thomas Webſter's i Fay — 1 90h, | 


Coilactios of certain Extratts of 


END of vol. v. 


